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UrI t 

PEEPACB. l^iO 

^ With Habp and Obowk" is a ertory of woman's fidelity, 
patience, and unmerited misfortune. Contrary to the uisual 
practice in noyels, and more in accordance with the experience 
of real life, Marion Beyel'd sufferings are rewarded— cynically, 
some critics, unthinking, said — by the withholding of life's 
supreme happiness. Who will deny that this is no strange 
and unknown fate ? The years of self-denial, were women 
like Marion to look for the reward of selfish joy, would seem, 
in the end, a mockery and a waste. There are thousands such 
as she : their youth is spent in toil for others more helpless 
than themselves. They have no crown of husband and tender 
children. But in their calm and passionless faces, in the smile 
of content which reigns like the sun of heayen in their eyes, 
we IkUow that they have their reward. Is there not in every 
hmilj such a history, such a memory, such ^ woman? 
''Strength and honour are her clothing: ^he openeth her 
mouth with wisdom : in her tongue is the law of kindness : 
her own works praise her in the gates." It is nothing to her 
that the strong and the crafty, like Joe Chacomb, grow rich : 
that the helpless and the weak of will, like her brother Fred, 
live in idleness and eat the fruit of her hands. She is happy. 
For the sake of these good women, and for the real lesson oi 
their lives, we have written this book. 

W.BL 
J.B. 
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OTTAPTEB L 

Whin tihe Princess Belle-Belle in the storj is rayislied from 
the castle, and carried off by the wicked sorcerers and demons 
of the rabble rout, she meets her troubles resigned, and leaves 
diem unchanged. No anideties of mind are able to dim the 
lustrous splendour of her beauty, or to furrow that Mr cheek 
with the lines of trouble. She plunges into the sea of sorrow 
with a sigh, but emerges with a sniile. Prince Florio is sure 
to be constant : her loyeliness is not evanescent, like that of 
ordinary damsels; she waits in patience, conscious of the 
abiding disposition of her charms and the fidelity of her lover. 
Above all, she has no duties. Heroines are never expected to 
do more than sit down. If the worst comes to the worst, she 
has but to cry, in the attitude of a startled fawn, ^* Unhand 
ine, sir l" and straightway one at least of her defenders rushes 
in, sword drawn, and frees her in a twinkling from her 
oppressor. These dramatic rescues, indeed, are nothing more 
than the Princess Belle-Belle expects. And when the last 
chapter arrives, after which comes the real dulness of life, 
with tranquil wedded love and the rearing up to virtue of 
Princess Belle-Belle the Second, she steps to the throne on 
which, beneath the glare of the lime light, she poses a grace- 
ful farewell, ere she quits the agitated waters of adventure for 
the secluded haven of safety. In the after-years she wiU 
yawn, perhaps, over the peaceful present, while she recalls the 
variety and the charm, Uie doubt and the uncertainty, of the 
troubled past. It is a great thing to be a heroine of romance ; 
but then it is so different from being a heroine of reality. 

For, to begin with, in real land, IMncess Belle-Belle is not 
aIohi) in her misfortunes. If she is torn firom the delights •f 

B 
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ler ohilclliood ; if the fiil^ric of fortune fall about her ears \ if 
flie grim order of destiny oblige her to pack up her traps, and 
be off and awaj from her earthly paradise— she does not go 
alone. The thunderbolts which strike one, strike many ; the 
misfortunes which fall upon one, £Ekll upon all her family ; and 
the fair young princess, instead of bewailing her fate, must 
needs tuck up her sleeves, put on her oldest dress, and work 
with the rest and for the rest, oblivious, save when the respite 
of night brings time for thought, of all she has lost, ilorio 
is gone. Ah I will he come back unchanged ? The years are 
passing on ; will they leave the cheek as fair, the eye as bright, 
the lips as ripe, the smile as ready, the dimples as deep? 
Poor Belle-BeUe of reality I She forgets herself in her devo- 
tion to the rest ; she lives out her life spending it for others. 
Hers is the self-denial which is the highest lot of poor 
humanity, and yet seems to us creatures of sdf tiie hardest 
and the saddest. When the winters have passed their ap- 
pointed number; when her fair hair is touched with untimely 
grey ; when the crows'*feet have fsdlen too early around her 
lustrous eyes ; when her hands are rough with toil ; when 
her face — her sweet, comely fsu^e— is lined with care; when 
her shapely figure is shrunken ; when the thousand little graces 
and delights of her maidenly ways are forgotten and lost — 
Florio returns. He comes bEtck to his Belle-Belle, but, alas, 
he loves her no more. Down falls the castle of cards ; the 
chambers of imagery are despoiled of all their golden pictures. 
Were it not for &e vision that greets her streaming eyes, and 
oomforts her stricken heart, poor Belle-BeUe would be sor- 
rowful indeed. But she has gained the higher glory. To 
those who wait and work comes a reward not hoped for or 
izpected. The peace which passeth all understanding is 
theirs at last. Theirs are the soft strains of rejoicing resigna- 
tion ; theirs is a crown, if they care to wear it, more gloriooa 
than any wreath of the NemsBan games ; theirs is the golden 
harp, with which to celebrate the mysterious victory over 
sorrow and disappointment — the solution of the problem 
insoluble to the world, the final triumph of Love over Pain. 

We are on the highest slope of a breezy cliff , a foreland of 
the glorious coast which makes North Devon the loveliest of 
English counties. The path, mounting straight up from the 
village below without any curve or winding, out of effeminate 
tegard for the steepness ef the hill, has le& the thick^hedges^ 
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wliich at its lower levels rise orer it on each side, like an old 
arch out of which the keystone has dropped, but which jet 
preserves its stability. It has passed beyond the fringe of 
Sowers on either hand — the tall foxglove, yellow hawkweedf 
pink herbroberty and the white milfoil ; it has emerged upon 
the open down, where it runs along the edge of the precipice* 
and looks out upon the tossing sea beneath and beyond. The 
great waves of tiie Channel show from this height no signs of 
motion, save in the white lines of crested foam and wild sea- 
horses' manes that lie flecked about the surface ; the steamer 
below, that is tossing and rolling as she plunges along, seems 
to be moving on a sea of molten glass ; the clouds that fly 
across the sky cast their shadows before and behind them 
npon the waters ; and the flEtce of ocean, as you gaze upon it 
to its blue distances beyond, is as bright^ as profound, and as 
impenetrable as the face of the Sphinx rising out of the white 
sands and warmed with the cloudless sunshine of the desert. 
For that '* multitudinous smile" which we quote so often is a 
subjective thing. We see in the ocean, as in nature, what we 
feel in ourselves: we are in amood of laughter, and ocean smiles; 
we axe in a mood of sadness, and ocean is grave ; we are con- 
templative, and its face is like that of the owl-£Ebced AthSnS 
for unutterable wisdom. On either side the hill descends 
rapidly ; on either side the view is nearly the same. To right 
and left is seen a circular cove, into which thp waves rush 
through the narrow mouth and sweep back, dragging with 
them shingle, stones, drift-wood, seaweed — all the flotsam 
ajid jetsam of a wild coast. On either side are long jagged 
teeth of rock, lying in slanting strata, stuck at the entrance 
of the little bay like sharks' teeth, ready to grip and destroy. 
Sehiud the cove is the perpendicular face of the rock, wiUi 
ledges on which grow wild rose, honeysuckle, blackberry, and 
'bramble ; and curving down to meet the sands slide the long 
Blopes of the hill, planted thickly by the great gardener — 
jN'ature — with giant ferns, among which a tall man would 
-tramp, shoulder high, like some Titan among the palms of a 
-tropical island. On the right hand is a narrow ledge of sand, 
fidth rock that crops up in dentated edges, and b^ked only 
i>yr its bulwark of straight and steep precipice ; and on thm 
left is a hamlet, consisting of half a dozen cottages, and one 
pretty house standing by itself, apart from the rest. You 
joaAj distinguish it without the aid of any glass in this brigh# 
ajid clear August sunlight. It is little more than a oottagu^ 
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with its single storey rising abore the rerandah, which ■eemt 
to run all round it ; it is coTered to its highest chknne j pots 
with a flowing robe of dematis, fringed with westeria and 
Virginia creeper. It has a &ir lawn in front, stretching awaj 
f .x>m the sea ; and if jou were near enough, jou would see 
that its gardens are planted almost wholly with roses — roses 
of every colour : roses white and red, of York and of Lancaster ; 
roses brighter than any that bloom in the gardens of Gtdistan ; 
roses of Provence and of Auvergne ; roses of Gueldres, and 
roses of England. 

Hard by t cottage is the church, never-failing adjunct of 
the English hamlet — a grey old structure, too large for the 
scanty congregation which on Sunday gathers within its 
mouldering walls. The pathway slopes down the hill to join 
the cart road — a Slough of Despond in the winter, and in the 
summer a gridiron of Saint Laxirence. This winds in and 
out among the houses ; passes here by the mill-wheel, 
rolling slowly round under the light pressure of the streamlet, 
that drips rather than flows upon the broad feathers, and 
turns round the creaking, strong machine ; here by the gate 
of the farmyard, where the pigs lie poking contented noses 
into the reeking straw, content to believe that the days of 
transformation into bacon are yet &r off, though the fiat haa 
already been issued, and the knife of fate been sharpened ; 
here by an orchard, red and yellow with the apples that will 
soon be gathered and sent to the cider-press ; here by the 
village school, where the voices of the children are rising in 
the afternoon hymn of dismissal; and lastly down to the 
shore, where the ruts are lost in sand and shingle. It is high 
tide, or else you might see the carts gathering the seaweed^ 
which is drifted up in heaps ; but now the waves are beating 
and lashing about the sides of the cove, and the one boat 
which belongs to Comb Leigh is tossing like a cork at anchor. , 
If you look inland, you see a long valley stretching back far 
into the grey distance, where the mists of the summer after- 
noon lie over the hillsides, and wrap the trees that are nearer 
with the softness of a Claude landscape, and those that are 
farther with drapery of transparent muslin, through which, as 
through the Coan robe, you may see the leafy limbs all ranged 
m seemly order. The meadows lie between the trees — broad 
slopes, green with pasture land, or yellow with the ripened 
eom that waits to be cut. A fair English landscape, meaning 
peace and prosperity aoid the blesnng of heaven and earth. 
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And on the diff, on the yery Ixighest part, between the 
{>ath and the precipice, where a gentle slope affords ten feet 
or so of breadth on which to lie and rest and watch the sei^ 
are two joung people* 

One of them — she— is sitting palling a flower carelesslj, 
and the other — ^he — is Ijing at her feet, looking now upon 
the sea beneath him, and now at the £ur fieu^ aboTe 
him. 

It is a face a little irregular of feature, though OTal of 
form ; the forehead is too high, the chin a trifle too pro- 
nounced, the nose not quite straight; and the whole is 
crowned with brown hair, with just — as the sunlight falls 
slantingly upon it — ^the smallest tinge of gold to give it colour 
and warmth. It is a face where you might expect a pair of 
bright and restless, mutinous eyes ; in tiieir stead you find 
them dear and steadfstst of expression-— eyes whose depths a 
painter, could he stud^ them, might take as models for the 
illustration of many yirtues, but chiefly those of courage, 
truth, and love. If I were to classify women, as my own sex 
has been so often classified by philosophers, I should divide 
her, first of all, into two great sections by means of her eyes. 
For the eyes of some women mean love, and of some an in- 
capacity for loye. The former are the sisters, wives, mothers, 
and aimts to whom children of all ages passionately ding ; 
the others are those whom we respect, or love perhaps, om in 
duty hound^ because they happen to be near to us. Their 
hearts are cold ; they love themselves more than their own ; if 
they have children, they neglect them ; if they have husbands, 
they slight them ; if they have abilities or the feumlty of 
imitation, they write movingly about domestic affections with 
that unreal twang that we know as well as the familiar gag 
of an actor. The girl sitting on the cliff had eyes that could 
love ; they rested from time to time furtively upon the curly 
head by her knees, and on the comely limbs which lay 
stretched at full length upon the sward. Her head was bare, 
and in her lap lay the straw hat she had worn on her walk up 
ihehiU. 

The young man broke the silence with a laugh. 

•*We have got metaphysical, Marion — another word for 
QOnsensicaL Have we nothing better to talk about after our 
long parting? And tell me, cannot you find some way of 
ff^econciling duty with pleasure ?" 

She turned her h^td a little to one side — girls in th^ 
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iouutiy get these tricks and wajs— while she thoaght % 
moment, before she answered — 

" I do think that the way of duty is sometimes a very hard 
one. And when so many people are disappointed m the 
world, when we read of so many lives falling short of their 
ideal, oh, surely it is better to give up thinking of life as 
bringing pleasure, and only make up our minds to bear and 
do what is right !" 

" You to give up the pleasures of life, Marion P Tou — 
why, Democritus in — ^in — a brown hoUand frock and a red 
ribbon V* 

•* The ribbon is not red, but magenta.'' 

*^ Matter of detail ; and — ^the prettiest little boots in the 
world." 

She drew them back with a blush. 

** Qerald, if life has pleiisures and duties too, I think it haa 
besides great nonsenses, which must not be allowed." 

" Forgive me, Marion," he said, looking up with his frank 
smile. *' Forgive me, and let me finish. Do you seriously 
propose to give up looking for happiness P" 

'' Ah, no," she replied, softening at once, and brightening 
like the face of a lake when the April cloud has passecL 
" No, it is not that, Gerald. I look forward to a great deal 
of happiness. I am happy now at home — I hope I shall be 
happy always, in some way or other ; only I think it cannot 
be right to set your entire heart upon one way of happiness.'^ 

"I do so set mine," said the young man. "Marion, I 
think life is full of joys and glorious gleams of happiness. 
They call it stormy. Nonsense ! it is a Pacific Ocean for calm 
and sunniness. See now, I am six-and-twenty, or very nearly ; 
you, Marion, are already two-and-twenty. We have walked 
and talked together for at least twelve years — how many 
unhappy days have we known P'* 

«* None, Gerald, thank God !*' 

•*And how many shall we know? None, Marion, none!*^ 
He sprang to his feet, and looked out upon the sea, where the 
sun was hastening to his western bed. " It is an invention 
of old women and cowards that misfortune is always hanging 
orer us. Why should we pitch our songs in a minor key 
because bad things happen P They will not happen to us , 
and if they do, our singing penitential psalms will not alter 
the course of events. ' If I ever wanted a thing,' Bjron used 
l# pule and cry, * I never get it.' Then why the deuce — ^I beg 
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yrar jpardon, Marion — why cotdd he not help himself to itP 
Did he expect it would drop into his mouth ? I hate a man 
who sits and wishes, when he might be up and working. It 
is far better to have no wishes at all, to sit and wait iDce an 
Arab. I used to watch them, Marion, in the desert of Egypt, 
before I went to Brazil, under the blue sky of evening and 
night, in their attitude of dignity, while we smaller fry; 
chattered. They are the only people who want nothing and 
hope for nothing; they accept and are contented. We who 
belong to a colder climate are for ever discontented with our . 
lot ; we grumble and struggle." 

She laughed. 

*' No one, at least, will accuse you of being contented with 
things as they are. Are you as great a Badical as you used 
to be when you left us four years ago ?*' 

" We are all Badicals at one-and-twenty, I suppose. But, 
Marion, I haye found out now the truest happiness of life, 
and I mean to try for it.'* 

« What is that, Gerald ?" 

" Marion, it is loTe." 

She did not reply, but her cheek turned a deep red ; and 
presently she became aware, without looking up, that his 
eyes were fixed on her. If you know people very well, and 
are thinking of them, you get to feel wnen they are looking 
at you, without turning your own eyes to ascertain the &ct. 
Perhaps this is elective affinity, or perhaps it is biology, or 
perhaps we know all about a thing when we can give it a fine 
name. Scientific gentlemen, it is certain, when they have 
once called a millstone by a Greek name, are instantly enabled 
to see several inches deeper than other folk into it. 

^ Love, Marion,'* he went on, sinking again on the grass, 
and gazing into her face — '^ love requires two people. Let us 
two love one another." 

** We always have, Gerald," the girl murmured. 

*' Always, Marion. How many times have we climbed this 
hill together, and sat here looking at the sea I We have been 
^ lovers always, from the days when I had to help you along if 
you got tired. Always we have loved each other, Marion. 
^ut I did not know how much, or with what kind of love, till 
I was coming back to England, and thought of you day and 
night. We used to be brother and sister, but we are that no 
more. The long separation has parted the old bond between 
us, but the new one has cop^') in its place. I want you to hm 
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more to me than we lia^e ever been before to eMk other, 
Marion, I want you to be mj wife*'* 

She was silent for a while. 

'* Tell me, dear, that you can lore me with a warmer feeling 
than that of a sister for her brother." 

She looked him straight and full in the &ce ; there was no 
doubt, no hesitation there. 

" I do love you, Gerald. I do not know how you want me 
to love you, but I am certain that no wife could ever love yon 
more." 

He took her hand and kissed it, softly at first, and then 
passionately. 

'* The thought has never been out of my mind, dear Marion, 
since I became a man. I have seen no other girl that I could 
love, and resolved to tell you my heart the first day we were 
alone together. Yesterday I was afraid to speak lest I might 
spoil all, lest I had made a mistake. Marion, we have made 
no mistake, have we P We love each other ; we ivill give each 
other our lives. Speak to me, dearest !" 

"If thy handmaid find favour in the eyes of my lord, 
and if—" 

" No, Marion, you are not my servant ; you are my princess 
and my queen." 

And this time he did not kiss her hand, but drew her face 
down to his own, and pressed her lips to his. Marion's heart 
passed from her with the kiss, and she drew back blushing, 
confused, trembling. 

Then Gerald began to tell her of the lives they would lead 
together, and the happiness before them ; and as he talked, 
Marion grew cold, and her heart fell. She shivered. 

" I feel," she said, " as if I had lost something." 

" It is your hand that you have lost, my darling, for that 
is given to me.** 

" Not that, Gerald, not that," she replied. " Let us go 
homo ; I am cold.'* 

The clouds had gathered up from the south, and were 
lowering black before them as they rose to go down the hill 
to Comb Leigh. Marion turned for another look at the sea ; 
the waves were black, and the grey fisbce of ocean was troubled 
with the crows*-feet of innumerable cares. There was no sun- 
light on the waters, and sea and cloud were blended together 
in the fiur horizon. Gerald passed his arm through hers, and 
led her g«nt)jr down the hilL 
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** Don't be saddened bj a rain cloud, Marion dear/' he 
wbispered. *' life has got nothing to do with weather. Look 
at the lightning up the yallej ! One roight as well hear evil 
in the growling of the distant thunder." 

" It is not the cloud," Marion replied, bursting into tears — 
'< it is not the cloud, Gerald ; but as you spoke to me, I knew 
that jou loved me ; I knew it was coming^ and I felt so happj 
—oh, so happ7 ! — all in a moment to know that jou were 
really and l^y my lover. I had not thought of it till the 
last few days, since you came home again, and we have been 
different to each other. And suddenly my happiness seemed 
to be dashed like a cup of water from my lips. What does 
it mean, Gerald ? what does it mean?" 

'' It means that my Marion is the best and dearest of all 
the girls that ever lived, as well as the prettiest and sweetest. 
It means that she gave me her heart, and felt cold for a 
moment for want of it. And it means that my love is a little 
frightened to think what she has done, and all she has pledged 
herself to. See, dear, the clouds are rising again over the 
woods ; there is the rift among them, and the bit of blue. 
Look at the glint of sunshine on the copper beech yonder. 
Everything is brighter for the rain, though it has been but a 
shower. See how the hills seem to start into light and colour 
again ; that is a picture of our life, dear. Marion, Marion, 
stay here by the stile, and let me tell you again how I love 
you — so ; let me press you in my arms. Dear, dear Marion, 
now I love you-4-how I love you !" 

It was two hours later when they reached the bottom of the 
lane — ^Marion bright again, laughing at herself^ and animated. 

At the gate of the Bosery they stopped. 

'* I must go home," said Gerald. '' Tell your fcbther what 
you like, dearest." 

'* I cannot say anything even to Adie, Gerald, dome and 
tell papa to-night. Gk>od-bye." 

" Ghx)d-bye, sweetheart, good-bye." 

He pressed her hands, and looked her foil in the face with 
eyes of passionate longing — a look that Marion was to treasure 
np in her heart for ever. The first tender words and the first 
warm look of a lover are as sacred to a woman as the first 
little shoes of her eldest bom. It seemed as if his eyes were 
<m her and his hands in hers stiU when she recovered from 
the first tumult of her heart, and lifted her eyes to watch 
her lover, striding along the road that led up the valley to 
OhaoombHaU. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



Captain Bbtsl, on lialf -pay, of her Majesty's Navy — that 
aeryice which we treat so badly and regard so proudly — was 
not in any respect like the mariner Ben Bowling, or Admiral 
Benbow, or Lieutenant Luff, the sailors with whom the lite- 
rature of imagination has made the world familiar. He did 
not wear loose blue trousers and a pilot coat, nor did he hitch 
up his garments in moments of aroused virtue, nor did he 
drink rum, nor did he swear, unless under provocation, nor 
did he stand habitually with his legs apart, nor did he have 
a red nose. He was a sailor of quite the modeili school, 
though now a man of between fifty and sixty years of age ; 
being a rather quiet and precise man, with little of the self- 
assertion that usually comes from habits of command ; modest 
of speech, and diffident in manner. He was pale, and had 
cheeks hollowed with study ; short-sighted, and carried double 
glasses ; and was absent, frequently wandering away from 
the topic, and having to be recalled "^by his daughter Marion. 
He was a student in literature and a dabbler in science, as 
great a gardener as Adam, and learned in flowers, especially 
roses, of which he had all the varieties that he could afford 
to buy. His face, with thin sharp features and delicately 
clear outlines, proclaimed his foreign extraction ; for Captain 
Fabien de Lussac Bevel was a Frenchman and the son of a 
Frenchman, although an English officer. Out of the great 
army of emigres — ^who mostly, it must be confessed, left their 
country for their coimtry's good — a few found commissions 
in the English navy, and fought as manfully against the 
France of the new regime as any Frenchman had ever fought 
under Jean Bart or Labourdonnaye. Among these was the 
Comte de Reville, who carried abnegation of his country so 
fiir as to Anglicise his name, and appeared on the Navy List 
as Lieutenant Revel. He never mounted any higher on the 
ladder of promotion, but he put his son into the service and 
brought him up as an Englishman. Captain lU^vel preserved 
the papers which proved his ancestry and his title, in case ho 
should ever wish to resume it, and pleased himself with the 
comfortable reflection that his race was an ancient and 
honourable one, with a history as long as its pedigree. 

He came to Comb Leigh when he retired from the navy, 
some sixteen years before our story opens, with three children. 
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his balf-pay, and a modest patrimoDy. He bad married 
twice. By the first marriage he had one child, Marion, now 
aged twenty-two; by the second he had a son Fred, now 
nearly twenty, and a daughter, Adrienne, now sixteen. 

Marion yon have seen. Of two girls one is always the 
daughter of the house, the father's friend and confidante — 
the ruler, if there is no mother; the prime minister, if there 
is; and in any case the teacher and adviser. This was. 
Marion. As for the son Fr^d, he was at Oxford, where it 
was felt certain that he would achicTe great things. Adrienne,. 
little Adie, was the plaything and darling, and, like all 
darlings, childish for her years, and exacting of much tender- 
ness and sympathy. 

It was a household full of tenderness. The captain was & 
soft-hearted man, fond of his children ; the children, brought 
up in the seclusion of a happy valley into which the outer 
world penetrated rarely, believed that no one was so wise, so 
good, and so learned as their father. Those are the happiest 
fomilies where all believe in each other, just as he is the 
happiest man who mostly believes in himself. The quality 
of self-conceit, if it is vsduable for the individual, is pricelesa 
for the femily. We all know those domestic circles, never 
tired of each other, in which Jack, otherwise a miracle of 
stupidity, is supposed to have the finest voice in the world ; 
Tom, who got prizes at school, is the cleverest man in the 
world ; Susan, the saucer-eyed, is the prettiest giri ; and 
Jane, with a face like a frying-pan, the most remarkable. 
Marion Revel honestly believed that her brother Fred was 
&r cleverer than his compeers, though he failed to get anv 
prizes at all as a boy, and had not yet distinguished himself 
at college ; while little Adie seemed to her the personification 
of brightness, affection, and beauty. To the outer world,. 
Pred Revel was a good-natured, handsome yoimg fellow, wha 
took things as easily as if he had been bom to ten thousand 
a year ; to the unprejudiced observer, Adie was a girl with a 
face which a few years might render beautiful, and a figure; 
which required the ripening of two or three summers before 
you could pronounce an opinion on it. And, up to the pre- 
sent, if the captain has had any anxiety about his son's future^ 
it has not crossed his lips. In truth, he has had none. When 
Fred refused at thirteen to go into the navy, his father was 
grieved, but let the boy have his way. When he grew older 
and resolved upon going to the Universityy the captain, oon« 
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vineed that educati<m was the finest thing in the world, 
devised with Marion sohemes of pinching and economy, to 
get for the boy all the advantages of learning. He is at 
present making the most of those advantages. He attends 
the college lectures, at which undergraduates learn so much 
and are so thankful for; he has, through the thoughtful 
kindness of Oxford tradesmen, a £Eur mount occasionally, a 
tolerable glass of claret in his room, can give those little 
breakfasts by which the fatigues of study are dispelled, can 
decorate his apartment with costly engravings, and can par- 
cake in aU the amusements of the place, (hdord and Cam- 
bridge are rich indeed in endowments, but they are richer in 
those fine philanthropists who force fine things upon inex- 
perienced youth, and teach them lessons, never contemplated 
by the pious founders, in the luxury of that rich outer world 
to which few undergraduates will ever belong. Like so many 
of his kind, young Fred Bevel, too, on his allowance of two 
hundred poimds a year, was living at the rate of a thousand 
in eight months, without as yet troubling himself as to what 
the end might be. 

Ah, how pleasant it is, this paradise of the youthful fool, 
whose every banquet is a delight, and every noisy revelry a 
£Bast of reason ! A dream from which the awaking may be 
bitter, but the recollection is sweet. We in England have 
much to be thankful for, and especially that we have two 
mich places as Oxford and Cambridge, where for three years 
the poorest imdergraduate may enjoy the privileges of 
unlimited tick, and feel all the reality of being rich. A great 
English University is like a dream of fairy-land ; in it those 
who work and are good boys and are lucky get pocketsful of 
money for all the rest of their lives ; those who lie idling in 
the sun or sit singing in the shade are patted on the head by 
their tutors, tempted to eat, drink, and be merry by the 
benefibctors above named, and troubled by no difficulties or 
debts till the allotted time runs out. So the Sheikh of the 
Mountains took his young men into an Eden, where houris 
brought them iced sherbet and played with them upon beds 
of roses for three days and three nights; then they were 
taken out, and paid the penalty for the brief season of joy 
by a life of obedience and slavery. After all, they could 
remember. 

The girls knewnothingof this pleasantness; girls are taught^ 
terj properly, to believe that yoimg men are always engaged 
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in intense stadj when thej are not diBOOBsing points of phi- 
losophy. Marion and Adie thought that Fred was hard at 
work. When he came home, resplendent in the gorgeous 
costume proper to the High, he wanted a long holiday, and 
must put away his books* Moreoyer, he must tell them of 
the Oxford world. Fred was willing to listen to reason; 
during the yacations he was content to forego the improye- 
ment of his mind, and deyoted himself, l^e the best of 
brothers, to boating, fishing, and his sisters. 

This little Anglicised French family, liying in th') quietest 
place in all England, without any relations or connections in 
the country, where they had settled like Naomi in the tribe 
of Judah, had but one house where they could find intercourse 
with the outer world. It lay a mile and a half up the yalley, 
and was called Chacomb HalL There had been a hamlet of 
Chacomb and a race of Squire Chacombs from time imme- 
moriaL No Chacomb had oyer distinguished himself; no 
eyent connected the place with the history of the country ; 
the annals of the hamlet boasted no yiUage Hampden, so that 
yeiy likely there neyer was one there at aJl ; and if there had 
1>een a Milton oyer bom among them, he was mute and 
inglorious, and so might just as well haye been a Smith. 

But for the Eeyels there was Gerald Chacomb. He was 
older than Marion by some four years, and had been her only 
friend and chief companion. The two, when Gerald was at 
home for his holidays, roamed about the hills together like 
Paul and Virginia, as loying and as thoughtful of each other, 
though of sterner stuff than that sentimental and unfortunate 
couple. They knew eyery bird in the woods by its call, 
eyery wild flower, and eyery tree; they were wise in the 
manners and customs of the smaller beasts of prey — weasels 
and polecats and martens, and their like — which lie hidden 
in the Deyonshire woods; they learned together by long 
familiarity that neglected science of woodcraft which no 
books can teach ; and when the boy, obeying the instincts of 
his nature, took to reading works of tmyel and natural 
history, it waj9 to Marion that he read them, filling her soul 
48 weU as his own with images of the strange wild animals 
s9i those Southern lands, dim with the haze of perpetual heat, 
tilled with the haunted silence of a tropical noon, and bright 
with the splendour of cobra, panther, and jaguar. They sat side 
by side on the edge of the cliff, while Gerald read aloud of the 
inighty liyery across whose broad bosom the green and gold 
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•^eipentB glide in the blaze of the sun ; on whose shores Hss 
the lazy alligator; and to whose waters oome to lap, at 
morning and at eve, the chattering monkej, the sleek pumai 
and the giant python. 

*' It is over there, Marion." Gerald would point across the 
sea. ** Only three weeks' voyage, and we could get there and 
see it for ourselres. When I am a man I will go." 

When he was a man he did go. Nothing could stop him. 
He left the XTniyersity, and obtained a travelling fellowship, 
which, with the little fortune he had inherited from his 
mother, made him independent of his father's opposition. 

Marion stayed at home, and tried to paint — ^it was her 
only accomplishment — the scenes which Gerald's letters 
described. She covered acres of paper with imaginary 
sketches, in which were reproduced his stories of the life he 
led upon the Amazons and Orinoco. 

While he travelled, she, womanlike, looked on, watched, and 
waited, almost unconscious of the place he filled in her life. 

Four years : it is a long time even in the life of a man 
whose years aro like a piled-up sheaf, and whose days are 
hastening the swifter to their autumn, as the waters hurry 
the faster as they near the fall ; but it is a great gap indeed 
in that period when a girl is becoming a woman. Marion 
was eighteen when Gerald Ohacomb went away, full then oi 
the trembling perplexities and twilight visions of the future 
which surround the way of a girl. She was twenty-two 
when he came back, a woman ripe for love; and Gerald 
Chacomb was doubly a man, because he was a lover. 



OHAPTBE m. 

Gerald Chacomb strode with swinging step along the 
road up the valley to Chacomb Hall, his heart aglow, his 
•eyes aflame, his Ups trembling with the recollection of the 
last two hours. Nor did he trouble himself to wonder how 
his father might take it. That consideration, indeed, one 
must own, was not one that often stood in the way of his 
resolutions. His plan was rather to treat the paternal per- 
mission as a kind of grace afber meat ; to act first, and ask 
afterwards ; to do, and then, with filial care that his father 
should have some part, to insure a kind of posthumous con* 
currence in the deed. And as he stepped along, his thoughts 
ran mainly on the life he would lead at Chacomb. 
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^ Tho governor wants me to lire at home and potter about 
smong the OoUeotion. Hang the Collection ! Well, he will 
te happy. Marion wiU like to be near her own people, to 
the will be happj too. I shonld like to take her away with 
me somewhere, but I suppose that cannot be. Mj prettj 
Marion r 

About a mile from Comb Leigh he was awakened disagree- 
ably from his meditations by the appearance of a man waiting 
for him by the roadside. He was a big, burly man, dressed 
m a fiEUihion not often seen in the lanes of North l)e7(Hi : a 
sober suit of black, with a tall hat ; his long-tailed frock coat 
swung back from his big, brawny shoulders ; and his waist- 
ooat, as far removed fi^m the M.B. type as is possible in a 
black waistcoat, showed an expanse of shirt front which might 
have been whiter ; his trousers were wide and bulged at the 
knees, as if he sat writing in them with his feet under the 
chair, after the manner of those to whom Nature has not been 
prodigal in the matter of legs — ^though his were long ; his hat 
was glossy, and yet not new ; and he wore no gloves. In his 
hand he carried a silk umbrella, which had seen slenderer 
days ; and about the whole appearance of the man there was 
manifest the desire to preserve somehow a respectable exte- 
rior. His features were coarse and common, but not more 
vulgar than may be seen in many a man who is bidden to sit 
up high at great festivals. When, he laughed, which was 
often, he laughed with the mouth, and not the eyes ; when he 
smiled, the frequency of his smiles depending a good deal on 
the company he was in, he smiled with his lips, and showed 
his teeth. Strangers, who were apt to take a violent dislike 
to him at first sight, often found themselves before the even- 
ing was over talHng confidentially to him, and next morning 
repented. His name was Joseph Chacomb, and he was 
Fellow of the Eoyal College of Physicians, and first cousin to 
Mr. Chauncey Chacomb, the squire of Chacomb HalL 

"You here?" said Oerald, holding out his hand with no 
very cordial show. 

" I am, as you see, my boy," returned the other. " And 
right glad to welcome the traveller home. Left the patients 
with a brother poisoner. He is younger than I am, and his 
conscience is clearer. Came down last night as fiEi,r as Exeter* 
You are looking in splendid condition. As for your ^ftther, 
he is a different man already. You know, my dear boy, his 
temper.'* 
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^ Never mind my father's temper.** 

'* I don't mind it. I am the only man who never did mind 
It. In &ct, I rather like it. If I was his son, I dare saj I 
should think a great deal of it Being only Dr. Ohacomb^ 
Joe Chacomb — ^with a practice like a joint-stock company 
(Why P Because it's limited), I can afford to sit down and 
laugh. However, he has made a splendid addition to the 
Collection — an undoubted Dow, and he's now at home with 
it on his knees. My cousin Chauncey ought to have been a 
good father if he treated his baby — you, the only — as he 
treats his Collection. But then your head was not by an Old 
Master, eh ? — after the manner of an Old Master." 

Gerald was irritated, partly at a long-standing dislike of 
the man, and partly owing to the interruption to his thoughts^ 
but he laughed. 

'^ You are on your way hom3, 1 suppose. Captain Bevel 
IB with your father. It wanes two hours of dinner. Thii 
Devonshire air, what an appetite it gives ! If I lived here, I 
would have two dinners a day and a supper. It must be 
dreadful to be poor at Chacomb. Perhaps it is to escape their 
coimtry appetite that so many people come up to London — 
that, and to get their medical attendance for nothing. Tell 
me about your travels, Qerald. Tour beard improves you, 
and you've filled out about the shoulders. You are like your 
grandfather : he was a Mr Chacomb. Your father is a black 
Chacomb. And I am a red Chacomb. We are nearly pris- 
matic All the colours of the family represented in us three. 
In the smoking-room to-night you shall tell me some of your 
adventures, eh ?" 

He winked, and looked so knowing that Gkrald felt inclined 
to kick him. 

"By Jove! I wish I had had your chances of seeing the 
world. But when I was one-and-twenty I was walking the 
hospital; and ever since I've been making blue pills and 
brewing black draughts. All the rest of the Pharmacopoeia 
is humbug, Gerald. With blue pills and black draughts I'd 
clear out half the sick wards of the hospital : beat doctors 
black and blue, eh ? But never mind that. Tell me where 
you went, and all about it. The squire is hazy in geography. 
I believe he thinks Brazil is in Africa." 

Presently they reached Chacomb Hall. 

The Hail was approached by an avenue of elms, under 
which the carriage drive ran, grandly arched over by branches 
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so dose together that tbe crowded leayes supported eftck 
other, and remained upon the trees till January. The house 
stood on a slope : a great square modem house, with no pre- 
tensions to beBiUtj sare a western gal)le. . This portion was 
built of brick — a warm and soft brick, over which year? had 
spread a mellow tinge ; two side^ of it were clothed with ivy ; 
the third looked due west down the yalley to the sea; and in 
dear days — most days in North Devon are cle&r — ^you got a 
glimpse of Limdy in the &r distance from the i]^per window. 
This bit, the last of the old Hall, had been mercifully pre- 
served by that interposition of Providence which killed the 
former squire — a great builder — and gave the estate to his 
cousin, Oeiald's &ther. 

Between Chauncey Chacombasa young man and the estate 
there had once been so many lives, that in accepting a clerk- 
ship in Somerset House at a hundred a year, he thought him- 
self provided with all the goods the gods would send him. 
Dm aliUr viavm. The owner of Ghaeomb had no children i 
the two intervening lives fell in; and Chauncey at thirty 
came into possession. 

At thirty«five he took a wife. Also, about this period he 
began to form those Collections of his which, he felt, could make 
him Ceuuous. When he was thirty-seven his wife presented 
him with a son. The same amiuB mirdbiUa was also remark- 
able for the acquisition of a rose noble ; an original MuriUo, 
purchased through the agency and by the advice of Mr. Burls, 
tbo eminent picture d^er; the picking up of an ancient 
pike-head, which marvelloudy resembled the useful end of a 
modem spud; and for the death of his wife, who never 
recovered the effects of her confinement. 

The Collection was the bugbear of Gerald Chaoomb's 
boyish existence. He knew everv glass case and its contents. 
He knew by heart the expository discoxirse with which his father 
would explain his treasures while he exhibited them to the 
unhappy wanderer whose steps brought liitn to the door. The 
cases were placed in what Mr. Chacomb caJled his library, 
though he never read, and his son had carried away the books 
to his own side of the house, the old portion. The Collection 
contained coins, flint implements, bronze ornaments, beads, 
swords and daggers, and a multifarious collection over which 
the rustic gaped and the antiquary yawned. For, in truth, 
Mr. Chacomb's Collection was as valueless a set of trumpery 
forgeries, worthless curios, mo^m antiques, and twopenny 
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Irie^lme as might be picked ap at Cairo, Borne, Naples, 
Jerusalem, or anj other place where the chief industiy is that 
of forging ancient relics. No bishop of the twelfth centuiy, 
trayelUng to I^alestine for the ffood of his sinfid soul, was 
more eager after saints' bones &an Mr. Chacomb after anj 
old fragment to which he conld attach a history. He had 
travelled, too, and brought home with him, after each Yoyage, 
stones from the places he had visited. These got a good deal 
mixed on the way ; so that what had been a fragment from 
Luxor was exhibited as a specimen of the marble of the Aero- 
polls at Athens, and what had been knocked off the long« 
suffering Sphinx was labelled as a stone from the Colosseum 
of Bome. Young Mr* Chacomb, too, in his irreverence for 
the past, had still frurther jumbled and confused things, by 
altering labels and changing stones — sins pardonable ooly on 
the score of youth and imorance of archieolosy. 

•All his spare moments Mr. Chacomb devoted to writing the 
catalogue of his Collection. It was a bulky manuscript, which 
he constantly wrote, re-wrote, and corrected. Mere was 
recorded the history of each precious relic, told at lengUi, 
with all the circumstances connected with its find, and an 
excwrsuB on the probable connection of the treasure with the 
political history of the period at whidi Mr. Chacomb's 
imagination chose to fix the date. The document was the 
repository of all that its author owned of fancy, history, or 
scholarship. His reading, such as it was, bore i)erpetually 
upon his catalogue. He bought journals of the archsBological 
societies, and he hunted them for new hints with which to 
embellish his catalogue. 

On the walls of the room in which the Chacomb Collection 
was placed hung a dozen masterpieces, to which the squire 
added as opportunity offered. 

" I have," he was wont to say, " only a few pictures, but I 
am proud to say that they are originals." 

In one sense they were originals, having been mostly 
painted for Mr. Burls, and at the request of that distinguished 
collector, by young men in his employ ; their natural merits 
being improved by a resemblance, perhaps accidental, to one 
or other of the great masters. Any one can copy a picture 
in a gallery, but it requires a painter of genius to produce an 
original work in the style of a master. Latterly, however, 
Mr. Burls had few dealmgs with his former patron ; for Dr. 
Joseph Olmcomb suddenly developed a curious taste in oil 
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pomtiiigs, and became the fortunate meajM of introducinff to 
his cousin one or two chef$'d^cBuvre of the. very greatest vidue, 
which he obtained for him, on commission, at a comparatiyely 
small cost. 

Gerald found his father, as usual, in the Collection. The 
glass cases were open ; on the table stood his basin of water, 
his hydrochloric acid for treating the coins, his camelVhair 
brush, and )iis labels. But instead of fussing, as usual, 
among them, the squire was sitting in an easy-chair by the 
window, nursing a blackened and smoke-dried picture in a 
famished gilt frame. And standing by him, eye-glasses in 
hand, was Captain Bevel. 

Mr. Chauucey ChacomVs appearance did not procLum 
aloud his parentage of Gerald. For the son was fair and 
tall, square-shouldered and stalwart, while the father was 
short and da^'k. Gerald's fstce was round and comely, while 
his fiither's was sharp and hard. The squire, in fact, recalled 
the old portraits of Bichard the Third. He had Uie same 
look of ability in the low, square forehead ; the same cunning 
which the limner always depicts in the expression of that 
wicked Flantagenet : he was strong, like Bichard; and, like 
Bichard, he was slightly deformed — ^though not in the same 
way, for his right shoulder was higher than hjis left. This 
gave his appearance an awkwardness to which no familiarity 
ever quite accustomed his friends. His manner was always 
cold, but with a studied civility. He smiled a good deal, but 
not so often nor in the same way as his cousin, the doctor , 
and he never deceived any living soul into the belief that he 
was going to commit, for him or her, an unselfish act 
Chauncey Chaoomb, as a clerk in the Admiralty, was unsocial 
and unpopulir. When the news came of his cousin's death, 
there was an impious but intelligible expression of feeling- 
among his fellows that so great a piece of fortune might have 
been bestowed more fitly upon one with more of the makings 
of a good fellow. As a lady supplies with ceruse, rouge, 
padding, and/ other artful agencies the deficiencies of Nature, 
so Mr. Chaoomb learned to wreathe his face in habitual smiles, 
and assume a cordiality towards the world which he did not 
feel. He was not cynical, but indifferent. He did not sneer 
at people, nor was he envious of them, nor did he impute 
unworUiy motives, nor did he say bitter and carping things i 
he was only cold and careless. To the aims and objects oi 
his kind, to the tendencies and movements of his kind, to the 
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Bufferings and sorrows of men and women — io these liopes 
and fears Ohauncej Chacomb was dead. He loved but one 
created thing — not himself, because he was too conscious of 
Ids own defects to loye Chauncey Chacomb, but his son ; and 
be had only one yulnerable point at which his hide of indiffer« 
ence could be pierced by a simple pin's point — his invaluable 
Collection. 

When the rhinoceros, at whom you may discharge your 
arrows and hurl your javelins till you are tired, actutJly feels 
the prick of one which by accident finds out a thin place iu 
the hide carelessly flung across the creature's back, like a 
railway rug over a lady's knees, he begins to rage and roar, 
and makes things perilous for the black I^imrods iu his 
Qoighbourhood. The rhinoceros, in fact, gets into a vulgar 
rage, and plays indiscriminate devilry. The elephant, on the 
other hana,]f anybody hurts him, keeps his resentment to him- 
self till the chance comes of paying oft old scores. Then he 
puts his big foot on the offender, who is seldom strong 
enough to preserve much rotundity after the operation, and 
pretends, with an apologetic twirl of his trunk, that it was by 
accident. 

Mr. Chaimey Chacomb, not elephantine in any other respect^ 
had the natiire of that glorious creature in this, that he nursed 
his wrath. When he was offended he smiled, and, taking the 
injury night after night to bed with him, tenderly looked after 
it, fostered and fed it, kept it alwavs alive and flourishing^ 
and looked on admiringly while the little ugly monster grew 
up into a great amorphous Frankenstein. 

He brooded over a wrong. He pleased himself with invent- 
ing schemes of imaginary revenge, on which he would gloat,, 
picturing the agonies of the victim and his own ungodly 
triumph. Twenty years before this story begins, he had 
received, as he thought, a great injury and a wanton insult 
from a man who unthinkingly scoffed at his ancient arrow- 
heads, and disputed the authenticity of his beloved rose noble* 
The man who did it had long ago forgotten the whole thing, but 
in Chauncey Chacomb's mind it was flourishing like an ever- 
green bay tree, growing ever taller and spreading wider, liko 
h Norfolk Island pine. For twenty years he had teen in 
almost daily intercourse with this man, dining at his table, 
walking and talking with him, asking and giving advice, re* 
ceiving his confidences, and appearing, to all the rustic world 
of Comb Leigh, his dearest and most intimate friend. 
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And he hated him all tlie time. Daj after daj, and night 
after night, Chaunoej Chacomb pnrsned the shadow of 
an imaginanr revenge for an imagined injuiy. It was a sort 
of habit. Perhaps he would have done his enemy no harm 
had he fonnd the opportnnitj. But the hatred, unforgiviag- 
ness, and malice lay in his heart, like those little devils whom 
the magician puts into bottles — so livelj and so harmless, io 
long 08 ike hoUle i$ corked. 

This enemj who believed himself, who was believed by 
everybody, to be Chauncey Chacomb*s greatest friend, was 
the man who stood by him, looking at the newly bought 
picture, when Oerald and the doctor came into the room. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

''I TRnrK I should have it cleaned, Chacomb,'' the captain 
said, looking at the picture with puzzled eyes. " See what 
you make of it, Gterafd." 

At first sight nothing was to be made out of it at all, except 
a perfectly black surface, covered with a dull and much 
cracked varnish, set in a dingy frame. Mr. Chacomb placed 
it on a chair before the window, and began to move slowly 
before it in a semicircle, so. as to catch the light from every 
possible point of view, holding his hands, after the manner 
of art critics, slightly curved over his eyes. His attitude was 
one of speechless admiration. The doctor, with a gleam on 
his face which might mean amusement, and might mean in- 
credulity, or, ind^, almost anything, took his place beside 
his cousin, and began a similar pantomime of observation with 
a grave coimtenance. 

There was one thing especially noticeable about Dr. 
Chacomb, that the spirit of mimicry was so strong in him as 
sometimes to make him overact his part, and even to lead, by 
too zealous an impersonation, to the loss of many little coupy 
carefully prepared beforehand. On the present occasion, with 
an involuntary glance at the other two, to see if they realized 
the humour of the situation, he crept with the squire slowly 
from left to right and from right to left, swaying his h\g 
shpulders and rolling his head, in grave imitation of Hs cousin, 
occasionally throwing in a gesture, a gasp, or an indication a 
rapture, as some hitherto unobserved beauty rewarded hit 
inspection^ 
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** What delicacy 1'.' murmured Chaunoej Ohacomb. 

** What fidelity i" echoed the doctor in a whisper. 

*' Splendid breadth of outline!" exclaimed the squire, 
bringing his forefinger round in a comprehensiye cirdo, which 
finished by pointing to the fine proportions of the doctor. 

" D^ajesty and height i" replied Uie doctor, with an upward 
•weep. 

*• You see it, Joseph P** said the squire. 

** I do, Chauncey. Now that you point it out, I do." 

** Then hang me," said the captain, who had no perception 
of the ridiculous — " hang me if I can see anything at aU !" 

Chauncey Chacomb answered not a won^ but pointed to 
the centre of the panel. 

Seyel shook his head. The doctor sighed with pity, and 
nodded approbation. 

" I suppose," said Qerald, ** that we haye not been able to 
catch the right light. I can see nothing at all ; but I dare 
say I shall make it out presently. Perhaps there are duskier 
pictures even than this in galleries, and people admire them. 
Tell me what it is, father." 

''I am studying it," replied Mr. Ohacomb, solemnly. 
" There is a trunk, and — and — ^yes — it is a leg — an arm and 
hand, and what appears to be a head, but I am not quite 
sure. More delicate flesh tints I think I never saw. Bevel, 
it would be a sin to have this masterpiece touched. Look at 
that curve — see — ^Hogarth's line of beauty anticipated." 

'' I see," said the perverse captain, ** a daub of .drab- 
colour paint, that looks as if it had been laid on by the 
brush of a house painter. AU the rest is black panels var- 
nished by an apprentice. Come, Chacomb, you do not surely 
mean us to admire this ?" 

*' Not unless you like, Bevel. Eh, Joseph ? not unless he 
Ukes," said the squire, chuckling. 

** Certainly, Captain Bevel, no one can force you to admire 
anything," said the cotirtier. ** Still, if delicacy and breadth 
of outline fail to please you, what will?" 

'' Tut, tut," said the captain ; ** I may be a fool| but I 
cannot see anything." 

''Oerald," said his father, *'look at it carefully. Come 
where I am standing; here, my boy. You mt(«< see that leg," 
he added, almost piteously. 

«< There is certainly something, but I cannot — my eve 
wants your training, father — I cannot make out what it is" 
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The captain whistled softl j. 

^ Mr. Burls said it was aDoW| didheP Well, it maj be a 
Do ; but I don't think it is a Dow." 

At this simple jok^ the^ all laughed, except the squire, 
w^o had not learned how any one could dare to laugh at a 
picture of the Collection. 

'* What do jou propose to call itP" asked the captain. 

" Burls believed it to be the Village Porkshop," the doctor 
said, modestly. ^' He promised to bring up all the details 
by a new process if — ^" 

'^ I won't have it cleaned,'' the squire interposed, putting 
his hands in his pockets, and fidlmg back in admiration. 
'' Nothing should induce me to have hb confounded process 
applied to this beautiful thing. What are you doing, Berel ?" 

The captain, turning it round, was tapping the back with 
his knuckles. 

'' It is odd," he said. ** The panel seems double. Lend 
me a knife, Gerald." 

He out the paper, and loosened the nails which held the 
board to the frame. Then behold a great mairel. For it 
was a Mie back, and behind it, on the reyerse of the pand, 
lay the true picture, the back of which they had been 
admiring. A young girl's &ce, fresh as Etty, creamy as 
Qreuze, bright as Titian, witibi the pearly tints of health and 
innocemse — a beautiful painting, whose pigments were as 
nn&ded as if they had been laid on the oay before. It had 
been turned round for some purpose of preservation, and so 
had been left, forgotten and secure— *guarded only by some 
tradition that it was a picture— and probably lying among a 
lot of lumber waiting for a purchaser. 

« Why, in the name of all that's — ^" the captain turned it 
round and round — *^ here's the picture itself; and, by gad, 
Chacomb, we've been looking at the back i" 

" Then it is a Dow, after fdl," cried the doctor with much 
presence of mind. " Dow, you see, Gtorald ; do9 in French — 
back — ehp Ho ! ho ! Chauncey, mv boy, we've been sold ! 
That rascal Burls i Wait till I get back to town uid have 
it out with him." 

** It is the most extraordinary thing I ever knew," said the 
ei^tain. ^ And a sweet little painting, after alL Ohacomh, 
you are in luck. This damsel's fiioe strikes me as a ] 
deal better than tho delicate— ha 1 hal — the delicate 
tints and the fidelity of touch. I don't think—'' 
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Here he canglit a glimpse of the disoomfited flqidre, and, 
though little prone to extrayagant mirth, sat down and fairlj 
bubbled oyer with laughter. 

*^ The back of the picture, after alL Only the back! How 
about the flesh tints, ehP And the leg, and the line of 
beauty! The delicacy and the fidelityl Ohaoomb^ we diall 
neyer forget it, neyer I" 

When Don Quixote, the Enight of the Buefnl Countenance, 
experienced that ady^iture of the fulling-mills, wUch is 
known to all who are acquainted with ms biography, he 
showed no more melancholy spectacle of disoonmture than 
Chauncey Ohacomb at this sudden collapse of his newly 
acquired masterpiece. His firame shrank; his hands hung 
down ; his &ce was pale, saye where the cheeks were flushed 
with an angry red. The doctor had retired. One glance at his 
cousin had been too much for him; and steiding quietly 
through the window, he retired to a conyenient spot out of 
sight, where he might sit down and laugh at his ease. 

The captain turned the picture round, and set it in its 
proper place. 

'' This is almost worth sending to the papers,^ he said. 
''The prettiest little picture, too, Chacomb. Come, man, 
you can afford to laugh, because you haye won. Why, this 
fresh, bright girl's face is worth all the sham Gferard Dows 
you could buy in a lump of Burls and all his people.'* 

But Chauncey Chacomb was too disturbed to answer. 

" Come, Chacomb, you are not angry, are youP £yen the 
best judges get deceiyed sometimes. Though, of all the 
wonderful things — how Marion will laugh when I tell her! 
Now who could haye suspected— who the deuce could tell 
that the thing was hindside before? IVe seen a sailor get 
on horseback with his nose to the crupper ; but hang me if 
I eyer saw a picture stem on before !'' 

** Angry P" echoed the squire. " Angry P No, why should 
IbeP Ab you say, we all make mistakes. My cousm there, 
for instance — *' 

''Oh, I," said the doctor cheerily, who had returned re- 
freshed — ''I was the first to make the mistake. It was 1 
who put you all out. Laugh at me as much as eyer you like, 
if you must laugh. Ho! ho!" 

He laughed as if he was laughing at somebody else. 

** Yes," said Chauncey, with woebegone face. " Ha ! ha !*• 

It was an intexjection with so little of the emotional and 
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spontaneooi clmracter abcmt it that the doctor laughed th« 
louder. 

'' When I think of myself/' he said, ** in Bnrls's shop-;-! 
went there, you know, with this thing under my arm — I will 
never foi^ve Burls — ^never. * What is it worth, Burls ?' I 
asked him. 'It*s worth — * Well, never mind the price 
Burls put upon it, because it would astonish you. ^ It is a 
genuine Gerard Dow* — ^Burls*s own words, not mine. *A 
Gerard Dow ; and I shouldn't wonder if it does not turn out 
to be the long-lost Village Porkshop.' The long-lost Village 
Porkshop — think of that, Chauncey." 

** I never heard of that picture," said the captain. 

" Perhaps not," the doctor went on. ** Very few people 
have." 

This struck him as being a remark so true, and so apposite 
to the fable he was inventing, that he broke into a new 
laugh. 

*' Excuse me, Chauncey ; you ought to laugh, not L But 
I can't help it, for the life of me. What I thought were 
flesh tints, he said was dead pig. Never trust Burls again, 
Chauncey." 

The squire's fSekce relaxed. 

"Of course I was deceived," he said, rather hoarsely. 
^And as for the picture, Joseph, you may take it bacc, 
and — " 

"No, don't do that," said the captain. "The picture is 
really a good one. Look at it again, Ohacomb. Do keep it 
if you can." 

The squire shook his head gloomily. 

" No ; I shaU send it back." 

But he kept it all the same, and the picture still hangs in 
Chacomb Hall, where those who now own the place tell its 
strange story. 

Then the captain looked at his watch, and went away, 
Gerald with him. Chauncey Chacomb listened to their voices 
outside the house. When their steps had died away, he turned 
to his cousin, who was expecting one of the sharp speeches 
which the hc^ of the Chacomb house was accustomed to use 
in moments of displeasure to such of his relations as owed 
him money. It was annoying to the doctor, because he wanted 
to borrow more, and was most sincerely anxious that his 
cousin should be kept in good temper. But the squire was 
Pot thinking of him. 
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*'It it enTy, JosepV* ^ whisperedy with akindof groan-* 
'^ it Ib maligDant envj. I am richer than he is, and he enjies 
me and sneers at me. You saw it, Joseph — ^you saw how hia 
lips turned pale with enyj when he found the picture hidden 
behind the mune. He envies me mj money, he enyies me mj 
Collection, and he even envies me my son — my €terald." 

The doctor was entirely confused with tlus sudden and 
unexpected turn ; he began, indeed, to murmur that it was 
highly creditable to the captain, but lefk off in time. 

^' If I were like other collectors," the squire went on, ** I 
should be annoyed at such an incident. It might be a blot 
on my reputation ; but I can alEord to disregard that. It is 
not even that he should be able to make up a story out of 
it, and laugh at me. It is the man's real nature that 
I see through and despise. That is the contemptible 
thing." 

" It is," sighed the doctor, getting interested. " That really 
is the saddest part of the whole a&ir." 

" I am glad you noticed it as well as myself. Joseph, let 
as two have one more look at this picture — what he caJls the 
back of itr— eh P Put it in the light again — so. What do you 
think P Tell me candidly, Joe." 

The doctor'seyes glistened as he caught the cue. 

*< Think? What I thought all along, Chauncey; though 
Bevel put me out a little at fLrst with his confounded discovery. 
The real picture is here, after all ; just where we were looking 
at it." 

He glanced doubtfully at his cousin. The assertion seemed 
too danng. But it was received with credulity. 

'* I kn^ it all along — ^I was certain of it. We can't deny 
the girl's head, Joe — any one can see that. A modem thing, 
put in by some copyist. Pretty enough, too. It wants eyes 
to see the other, though. Let us look at it agam* Yes ; 
Joe, you are quite sure— are you quite sure that you see the 

''As sure as I was at the very first." 

This, at least, was true. 

''Ah, now it is our turn to triumph I Joe, if he makes a 
story out of it—' good enough to send to the papers,' Bevel 
said — ^if he does, we shall have the laugh over hun, ehP Afker 
all, you can't take in the real connoisseur." 

" Burls would hardly go so £Ekr as to see a picture when 
there was none. I rely more on Burls and yourself than on 
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my own eyes. But, there it is — why. Lord bless me, how can 
Beyel— " 

" Spite and eny^, Joe ; it is what we most expect in the 
world. Ah, sometimes one would be a hermit.'' 

^ You feel things too mach, Ohannoey. It is the goodness, 
you see, of your heart that runs away with you." 

" Perhaps, Joseph, perhaps." 

He had spoken in a braggart, self-satisfied yoice ; but in 
putting the picture down, he laid it with the flEice upwards. 

" Now," said the doctor, when the squire left him to dress 
for dinner, *' I wish for once that I knew a little of my own 
profession. Chauncey has got a twist somewhere to-day. I 
thought he would haye had a fit when Beyel went away. 
Perluips it is his heart going wrong, if I only knew it. Too 
much goodness — ho ! ho i Humbug won't teach me, howeyer, 
what I should like to find out. It is a good thing enough for 
the workaday world. Humbuff doctors sick people ; humbug 
makes them thankful when they get well again; humbug 
eyeu, sometimes, makes them happy to go off ; humbug fills 
my scanty coffers; humbug makes my clients belieye in a 
couple of capital letters and a red lamp ; but humbug breaks 
down when you want it to be uncommercially useful. It pays 
all my bills, but it won't help me to read the problem of 
Chauncey Chacomb. Is he cracked ? Has my cousin dropped 
a tile ? None of the family oyer showed any inclination to 
mania. But it looks queer. He rounds on his dearest friend, 
and slangs him. He gets as mad as a badger in a cask, with- 
out eyen being baited with the rubbish and the general foolish* 
ness of the Collection. As for this picture, which I bought 
without looking at it — ^who the deyil would haye thought 
that a picture could be hindside before P Howeyer, Joe, my 
boy, you have not done so badly. You haye sold it for ten 
times what you gave. You haye had a holiday from the 
infernal shop ; you haye got your trayelling expenses paid, 
with a trifie over ; you are in hopes of borrowing the hundred 
pounds your creditors want so badly ; and you haye got a 
whole bottle of port beforo you. I don't think, on the whole, 
that the original Joseph, lu his palmiest and artfulest days, 
could haye aone much better for himself with Pharaoh than 
I haye done with Chauncey. And then," he added, with some 
eonfusion as to scriptural sequence, '* there is certainly no 
Potiphar's wife in North Deyon. Potiphar liyes in London." 

Chauncey Chacomb locked the door with extreme c^^re Ii* 
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hit own room, and then abandoned himself^ with aD the 
pleasure of a secret voluptoarj, to the rapture of unbridled 
rage. He strode backwards and forwards, swinging his arms, 
cracking his fingers, dancing, gesticulating, with fiercelj 
glaring eyes, as he gave full play to a revenge worthy of the 
Furies, devising schemes of retaliation in which he had hia 
enemy at his feet and crouching before him. I believe, and 
am firmly convinced, that if one half of the world were judges, 
the other half would be condemned to undying torment; els^ 
why the frequent "damn?" But then, the usurpers erf the 
throne of Minos, lacking that functionary's judicial coldness, 
would presently repent and be sorry. To be sure, their re- 
pentance would not make the fatigues of Sisyphus, toiling 
after his aggravating stone, a whit more endurable ; but, to 
the philosopher, the picture of judges and prisoners, both 
justly unhappy togeuier, might not be without its useful 
lesson. At thiis moment Chauncey Chacomb believed that, if 
an opportunity should occur, there would be nothinfi^ in the 
way of revenge too dreadful to resolve upon. The laugh of 
the captain had fallen upon his nerves like the lecturer's 
oxygen upon the wire in the glass — that instructive experi- 
ment which we used to see at lectures before chemistry was 
Uiught in schools — rousing and stimulating the dull spark to 
aflame. 

It is one of the advantages of a small place, where society 
is limited necessarily to a circle of two or three, that the soil 
adapts itself especiaUy to the growth of the passion flowers of 
envy and suspicion. In great cities tbey are reared with 
extreme difficulty, and kept alive only with watchfulness and 
attention. But in the country they grow like the giant lianes 
in the tropics, twisting and twirling, strengthening and in- 
creasing, tUl thev squeeze the spiritual life out of the tree 
which has been their host. 

In London we hate each other honestly, particularly we 
who have reviewed each other's books, and been reviewed : it* 
is a keen emotion, but seldom roused. Nobbs hates Dobbs ; 
when Nobbs meets Dobbs his liver is stirred to the extent of 
wishing he could knock him down, were he strong enough and 
were no one looking. If Dobbs is spoken of, Nobbs coarsely 
swears if he is of the old school, or calmly smiles — the smile of 
superior venom — if he belongs to the party of sweetness and 
light. For Uie rest, neither Nobbs nor Dobbs wastes time ii 
fKi^i^g of each other. But in the solitudes of the country, 
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Jiatred may become a cherished and a beautifol pot>8ea8ion« 
iie priceless pearl of imagination, the salt and spice of life, 
Sie chief thing which coiiers superiority, dignity, and the 
sense of power. 

" I comd kill him now where I stand/' said the wry-necked 
little squire, who, like the majority of mankind, feh most 
largely the gifts of buU-dog tenacity and reckless daring when 
there was nothing present on which to exercise them. *' I 
could kill him now, with his cold laugh and his sneer. He 
thinks I am his friend ; how can I undeceiye him ? He thinks 
he can do what he likea with me ; how can I show him the 
truth ? He thinks he can direct and order me ; how can I 
let him know — Gar ! If I could crush him to powder beneath 
my feet ; if I could sell him up, and send him and his beggars 
upon the streets ; if I could ruin his name ; if I could blight 
his hopes — I would do it. If, unknown to all the world, I 
could compass his end — ^I would — ^yes, yes, yes, I would do 
that too!" 

And the squire burst into a short laugh, not the laugh of 
irony, or that of conscious power — these being impossible, 
except in works of fiction — but a laugh of pretended amuse- 
ment combined with spite : it is a laugh that may be heard 
any day among men discussing those of their friends who are 
in the same trade with themselves. Its invention is said to be 
due to Sir Fretful Plagiary ; but my own belief is that the 
distinguished dramatist aj^ropriated that, as well as other 
beauties, from older men. Lucian, to my certain knowledge, 
laughs in much the same way, and perhaps earlier authors 
handed down the method to him. Chauncey Chacomb 
laughed, hitching up his uneven shoulder with an action 
which seemed like imparting a confidence to his right ear. 
Then he opened a secret drawer in an eseriioire by touching a 
spring. In it, among a lot of old jewellery and trifles, lay 
the most commonplace of all worldly possessions — a simple 
box, labelled " Cockle's Antibilious Rlls." This he took out 
and opened, gazing at the contents with a look which 
amounted almost to rapture. To the superficial observer the 
box contained only those blue-black globules and the nasty 
white magnesia, put in by the philantforopio manufacturer Ur 
deter us horn taking too many. To Ohauncey Ohacomb the 
box spoke a whole volume, in folio, of evil imagination and 
&ack-handed revenge. 

*' I wonder which of them it is,*' he said, sitting down and 
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•baking tip the pills. ''Who would think that it lies among 
the rest, so like them all that the Devil himself could not teU 
which it was. There were a lot of pale yellow crystals — 
poisonous little deadly crystals — in a drawer in the laboratory 
which Joseph showed me. When nobody was looking I took 
a pinch. And in the night I made up a pill, rolling up the 
' crystals in the middle of coloured bread so that it looked like 
a Cockle. He who takes that pill will have pains and convul- 
sions all over ; and then he will bend back, like a bow turned 
the wrong way, with his heels touching the back of his head ; 
and then he will qo off altogether. Ha ! Bevel would look 
well with his heels lacking the back of his head. And digni- 
fied. Just as he was having his final curl, I could whisper 
softly in his ear that I had done it, and that it was a lesson 
to t^kch him for the future not to sneer and flout at better 
men — ^yes, better men than himself. 

*' It would be dangerous, because some one else might take 
the pilly and I bear no malice to any one else. Kevel is my 
only enemy. Perhaps the girls don't take Cockle's. But 
then Fred might. If I could make sure that only the captain 
would use the box, I could leave it on his dressing-table. 
And I should watch and wait. A week, a month, a year 
would pass, and the captain would be strong and welL ^en 
would come a day when he would feel a little queer. And 
then — then — ^then — ah-h !" 

He gave a sigh of infinite satisfiiction, and closed the box, 
gazing at it with loving eyes, such as a mediaeval bravo might 
have turned, after purging his soul by confession, upon his 
shan) and trusty stiletto. Then he replaced it in the escritoire, 
and locked up all safe. And then he rubbed his hands softly, 
dressed for dinner, and went downstairs just as the gong 
sounded. 

For the moment, his ill-temper and malice had vanished. 
They came from time to time, like those familiars, formerly 
the plague of foolish old women, who, to be fed, sold their 
ridiculous souls to the DeviL Chauncey Chacomb allayed 
their voracity with dreams and schemes of revenge. Perhaps, 
had he been induced to carry his visions into reality, there 
would have been nothing left to dream about, and so the 
world would have become a thirsty Sahara of actual &ct. 
The Tempter insinuates his abominable counsels into some of 
us with &ncied eviL We dream of crime and wild revenge, 
wearying; not satiating, the worst passions of the soul ; and 
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to Bome ihe.Tirion is dearer than one of luxury, pride, gl'^rj^ 
CiODOtir, or even £Eur women. 

. The squire, then, having indulged his genius, &d his 
fiEuniliar, smoothed his mind, and crushed his imaginary 
enemy, came down to dimmer in better temper. The doctor 
was cheerfiil, as he always was at dinner-tune. Gerald war 
happy, if a little silent, and the tiJk went round as if no one 
of all three had a single thought in the background. This, 
you see, is the grandest aehieyement whi<£ our modem 
civilization has wrought for us. It has enabled us to use 
speech so as to forget care, as well, according to the cynic, as 
to conceal thought. The squire put his secret hatred behind 
him; the doctor forgot his anxieties about money; and 
Cbrald, as hungry as a man of five-and-twenty ought to be, 
fbi^t Marion. 

As soon as dioner was over, the younger man left the other 
two with the wine, and went out. Presently they heard him 
crunching the gravel-walk beneath the elms. The squire's 
eyes contracted with an impatient expression. 

"Not back three days," he said, "and off again to the 
cottage. You see, Joseph — ^you see ! He cannot be allowed 
to spend a single evening with his feither. Bevel entices him 
away." 

" There are other attractions at the cottage besides Bevel ; 
there are two young ladi^." 

" Cousin Joseph," said the squire, " do you forget that you 
are speaking to a Chacomb, that you youraelf are a Chacomb, 
and that Captain Bevel is a mere half-pay officer?" 

" Cousin Chauncey," returned the doctor, unabashed, " I 
remember that the Chacombs have been owners of this 
pleasant and secluded little hamlet for a large number of 
generations. During that time they have done nothing to 
distinguish themselves, except to show that they can hold on 
to what they have got. Do you forget that Captain Bevel is 
the last representative of an ancient and honourable French 
house?" 

** Bah !— a beggarly French title I" 

" Whose ancestors were fighting men with the king, while 
ours were ploughing Devonshire clays. So for as fondly goes, 
my cousin, we must give in* To be sure, we — ^that is, you — 
have got money." 

" I would rather give it all to— to— to you, Joseph," said 
Chauncey, flushing, " than that Gerald diould have a penny 
if he marries one of those Bevel girls." 
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*'Ayy aj?" the doctor replied, thonglitfullj. Theo he 
looked up and laughed. 

<< To be sure, Ohauncej, if jou were going off before me, 
which isn't likely, comparing your constitution and mine"-* 
lie was as strong as one of the New Forest oaks to look at«* 
''I should say, leave me your money, by all means. Still, if 
you do not want mischief to be done, you might perhaps keep 
Qerald out of the way of it. You know that the oest method 
of handling the patent safeiy matches is not to let them get 
near the outside of the box, eh?" 

Here the squire banged the table, and used a strong ex« 
pression — what some writers used to caU a Saxon expression^ 
until we were t-aught that there never were any Saxons at all, 
and reflected besides that the word is reaUy of Latin origin. 

" Everybody would think," the doctor went on, with a half- 
glance at his cousin's fetce, *' that you wanted it. You and 
the captain are bosom friends ; you go there, he comes here ; 
the girls come here when they like ; you — No, Ohaimcey, 
you really should not bang the table when all the glasses are 
on it. You have spilt some of my port on the doth — a sinful 
waste of excellent wine. Before you bang again, allow me to 
take another sip." 

^* Finish the bottle," said Chauncey, rising abruptly; ^I 
shall go into the garden." 

He left his guest, and, passing through the open window, 
stepped out upon the lawn. 

The doctor looked after him with a smile, and gave up his 
whole mind to quiet enjoyment of the port. When there was 
no longer any in the decanter, he rose thoughtfully, and fol- 
lowed his host. 

Chauncey Ghacomb was marching backwards and forwards, 
gesticulating. The devils, which had slept for a while, were 
awake again, and lending him to pieces. It was singular 
that the secret he had kept for so many years should bo 
irresistibly torn from him by so foolish an accident as that of 
the picture. But it was so. He could no longer contain 
himself or his passion. Evciy feeling which overmasters a 
man must, soon or late, find expression, and take unto itself 
a confidant. 

^' Gome, Chauncey," said the doctor, taking him by the arm. 
'^ I am a medical man, you know, and cannot have you exciting 
l^ourself . Believe your mind, and have done with it. * Give 
sorrow words,' as Shakspeare says ; and if you don't tell me^ 
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tell somebody else. What a man like jou, in good health, 
with a fine income and no debts, can have to trouble him, 
I don't know. But jou have something. Bepressed care, 
mj Mend, is like suppressed gout — it plajs the deril with the 
constitution. That's why they say that care killed a cat, I 
suppose. I had a ca8t> ^aAt week of a man, about your 
age, but of slighter build, who choked, Chauncey, literally 
choked, not to use the technical term, with the effort of 
keeping something on his mind. As he was dying, he tried 
to communicate it to me ; but too late, poor fellow, too late t 
— snd he is gone. I believe if he had lived I should have 
come in for something handsome in his will. There is another 
man I attend every day, who is paralyzed in the lower limbs 
through getting into a righteous rage with his son, and trying 
to keep it under. Give Nature way, Chauncey. You are 
annoy^, and very naturally, because Bevel found out what 
had escaped you and me— eh P Bah ! Sit down and swear 
for five minutes, and then forget it." 

" Oh, if I ootdd trust you I' groaned the squire. 

'' That seems an odd thing to say, after all these years. 
Not trust me P Why, who the deuce have you ever trusted 
except me ? Who helped you to get the Collection together f 
Who watched and lay in wait for bargains for vou P Who 
stood between you and my lady when you had the Hck-up f 
Who has always been your best friend? In the words of 
the poet, 

** Who bailed bim when thej ran Mm in F 
Who backed the bill and nailed the tin F 
Who never flinched throogh thick and thin F 

Hisooniin." 

Not that you were ever run in, Chauncey — on the contrary, I 
believe it was I who once — but never mind. The meaning is 
dear. Come, old fellow, out with it. Make a clean breast, 
or youll be having — you'll be having—" he paused to think 
what he could best Irighten his cousin with — ** you will be 
having cmginapeetorii. That's a thing that comes of sudden 
excitement. U catches you in the heart like the five claws 
of a wild beast; grips there, and never lets go till it has torn 
it all to pieces ; and you die after five and twenty minutes 
of agony. Give me your wrist. So. Qood Heaven! a 
hundred and twen^ to the minute. And now put out yott 
tongue. My poor Chauncey, you must take care, you muc 
indeed. I think I ought to bleed you." 
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Ohatinoej sat down and gas|ped. 

^' I hate him, Joe," he said. '^ I hate him worse than I 
uate mortal sin. Don't tell any one, bat I hate him." 

«*Who? Gerald?" 

** No—Beyel, Beyel I Fve hated him for fifteen years.'* 

The doctor looked at him with a puzzled expression. He 
saw f^ the moment no possible way to make anything for hun« 
self oat of this revelation. 

'' He taramples on me ; he insolts me before my own son ; 
he sneers at me ; he gives himself airs of saperiority. I hate 
himl" 

The doctor remained thoaghtf ol for a little while. Then 
he spoke professionally. 

<«Oome ap to town; go and travel; see other scenes and 
other people. If yoa ^te Bevel when yoa retam, come to 
me again. No" — ^for the squire was going to speak again— 
^ no, voa have told me qaite enough. I thought there might 
have been some reason ; I mean— yes— tell me of something 
else." 

The squire shrank back into himself again. 




_, added, piteously — "I can't indeed. The sight ^. 

makes me mad. I want to kill him ; I want to do him 
mischief I lie awake and think about it at night. Tell me, 
Joe— you know I have alwavs told you everything— we have 
no secrets from each other, have we r We never had." 

** None, Chauncey, none," replied the mendacious physician, 
whose pocket-book was bulging with secrets unsuspected by 
his cousin. '* I am thankful to say that I have always been 
as open with you as you with me — as open with you as you 
with me," he repeated, pleased with the roundness of the 
phrase. 

" Then, Joe, tell me if you meant what you said— if you 
think there is any chance — any danger of Gerald fsdHng 
in love with that ,Marion girl. If there were, I would — " 

** What wotud you do, Chaimcejr f" 

*' I would cut lum off with a shilling, Joe. I would leave 
all mv money to you, I would, by gad — Chacomb Hall, and 
the Collection, and everything." 

The doctor looked round hun. They were in the centre of . 
tiie lawn : behind him stood the Hall; before him stood the 
great trees of the avenue ; on either hand stretched long 
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green glades up the hillside ; a sweet breath of summer was 
in the air ; the sun was long gone down, and only the light 
sapphire hues of evening left in the west ; but the moon was 
up — ^the fall August moon, the harvest moon — ^pouring floods 
of silver light on wood and copse, softening the straight lines 
of the mc^em part of the Hall, and bringing out into relief 
every buttress and projection of the old western gable as 
lovingly as if they had belonged to Mebrose Abbey, l^ere 
was a deep stillness in the woods. To the doctor's heart, 
weary with struggle, trouble, and the endless fight that 
belongs to a man who is ever sinning and ever trjring to 
escape the consequences of his sin, the squire's words broughV 
a sudden hope like a ray of sunshine. 

« Answer me, Joseph. Have you reason?*' 

" Perhaps, Chauncey, perhaps," said the doctor. "Sojrou 
would cut off your own flesh and blood for a marriage agamst 
your permission ?" 

^1 would. Mind you, Joe, Chacomb belongs to the 
Chacombs. If Oerald does not get it, it goes to you." 

** Lord, Lord !" said the doctor, '^ we telk nonsense. You 
are only sixteen years older than I — and will outlive me. 
Put such things out of your mind. As for Oerald, of course 
he will marry to please you— «ons always do," he added, in 
a sort of undertone. ''Come in, Chauncey. Let us have 
some brandy and water after this cold talk. I must doctor 
you. And don't trouble yourself about Bevel for a while. 
Control yourself, my cousin. We Chacombs should be strong 
lo act, but slow to speak. Your secrets are safe with me." 

Oerald came home at twelve, and found the doctor smoking 
a cigar outside the house. 

They walked up and down together in the calm night. 

**If I were you, Oerald, my boy," said the doctor, '*! 
should many. It has alwavs been my greatest regret that 1 
did not many. Gtet yourself a wife, and soon." 

'' I mean to," said (herald. 

"Very proper. And I hope you will have the good sens« 
to choose the right girl." 

'' I have chosen, if I may say so, the best and sweetest girl 
in all the world. I've known her nearly all her Ufe, and there 
can be no mistake about her being the right girl." 

" I am very glad to hear it, Oerald, very glad ; and I an« 
sure your &ther will be greatly pleasea— groatly pleased. 
Oood night, my dear boy, good night." 
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CHAPTER V. 

If there were rage and fury at the Hall, at the Bosery it 
was all love and calm. 

Gerald and Marion were together on the sands, which the 
receding tide had left dry: without, the wavelets followed 
each other, caressing the beach and lapping gently against 
the edges of the great sharp rocks ; the softest of moons was 
over their heads, the softest of breezes placing in their hjfSGB. 
Together they strolled hand in hand, with the soft warm 
pressure of early love. A woman unthinkingly lends her 
hand to be caressed, and, lo! her fond heart straightway 
glows with thoughts of unutterable happiness, and her 
charmed thoughts hover about the image of her lover, like 
the silly pigeon round the enchantress serpent. They were 
silent, because there was nothing to say. The immoral 
grammarians of every tongue have with one consent placed 
the verb to love first of all the conjugations, so that those who 
read may learn more things than grammar — lo V amo^ je 
t* aime, and all the rest. That said, Uttle is left but to say it 
again, or to be silent while the pulses vibrate from one to the 
other, singing speechlessly, like the trembling strings of 
Anacreon's lyre, nothing but love, love, love, which swears to 
be unchanging and eternal. 

From the cottage came the sound of a piano. Adie was 
playing, while her fjEither was reading. Presently the music 
ceased, and everything was still save the ripple of the waves. 

''I suppose we ought to go in, Marion," said Qerald. 
** Eeflect, dear, before we tell the world. There is vet time 
to reflect ; no one has heard your promise but me. Think it 
all over again, and tell me, dearest, once more if you can 
love me." 

There are many thousand stories yet to be written about 
human life, although so many thousand exist already. Fate 
shakes up the great kaleidoscope, and produces combinations 
without number ; but there is one which never tires. On such 
a night a youth told a maiden that he loved her ; on such a 
night she threw her white arms round his neck, and with 
self-abandonment most maidenly and pure, laid her &ce 
against his face, as he stooped his head to meet it, and 
whispered words, while her heart beat with the tumult of 
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strange and sew feelings, which were never to be forgotten 
or readied. 

'' (herald, yon know that I Ioto jon, and— oh, gently, gently, 
Gerald dear." 

He led lier, trembling and glowing, back to her Ceither'a 
house, daughter still, but yet not quite th^ same. For maid 
Marion was pledged, and the golden cestua was ready to be 
loosed. 

They found Adie standing on the steps of the verandah. 
8he is a girl of sixteen — ^the age when childhood and maiden- 
hood meet, and make each other ashamed, as the old thoughts 
of the one are beaten back by the new-bom thoughts of the 
other ; a tall and lithe damsel, with thin long limbs which 
want filling out. She is unlike her sister at every point. Her 
features are straighter and clearer ; her blue eyes are bright, 
but they want the depth of Marion's ; her fiedr hair hangs, as 
a young maiden's should, loose about her shoulders; she 
carries her head with a certain defiant haughtiness, unlike 
her sister's modest pose ; and while Marion's lips are closed 
with the earnestness of duty and resolve, Adrienne's are 
ligh^ parted, as if catching at some unknown pleasure. 

" lou are come back, then !" she cried, petulantly. " (herald, 
it is too bad. Only home three days, and you monopolize 
Marion the whole afternoon and evening. No, sir, I am too 
big to be kissed now ; and I don't want my hair pulled, thank 
you. And, Marion, something has happened. Fred has 
written to papa, and there is a big bundle of letters come from 
Oxford, and papa is put out." 

Marion's heart fell. Her brother Fred was one of that too 
numerous class of correspondents who write only when, as 
Adrienne said, *' something has happened." That, in our 
euphemistic manner of speech, means something bad. 

"What is it, Adie?" 

**1 do not know. The letter was b-ought this afternoon^ 
but stupid Susan forgot to give it to papa till this evening. 
He turned quite pale when he read it, and of course won't teS 
me anything. Qco in, Marion, and say whal jou can for poor 
Fred. I supposo he is in another scrape. Fred never writes 
unless he is in a scrape, Gerald. And ever since I have been 
old enotigh to be told things, the dear boy always has been 
in a scrape." 

Marion, troubled, went into the drawing-room, where her 
fJEUher was sitting at his own table with a pile of papers before 
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him. It was the fomilj room. It was long, low, and narrow: 
it had a piano, a bookcase, and a table— the captain's— 
covered with books. It was Marion's studio, Adie's practising- 
room, and their other's library, aU in one. When Fred was 
At home it was his loonging-room as weU. Captain Beyel's 
face, as he sat before the lamp and read his letters, was pale, 
and his hand trembled. 

" Come in, my dear. Is that Gerald outside ?" 

** What is it, papa?" 

'' Call (herald, Marion. We want his advice. Qerald, help 
me if you can. We are simple people here,** he said, bitterly, 
*^ and do not understand the ways of the learned world. Bead 
my son's letter, and advise me what I am to do. Listen, 
Marion, my child. It is your brother's latest fireak.'* 

Qerald read — 

« My Dsar Father — ^I am sorry to have to tell vou that 
I got into a mess at Oxford last June. I did not like to let 
you know the truth at the beginning of the Long, and I hoped 
the tutor would manage to get me out of it. But I find that 
he cannot. Perhaps he has himself written to you by this 
time. The fact is, I was rusticated for a year for a little 
escapade in which I foolishlv joined. Lord Eodney Benbow 
was the other man. We laid a train of powder round the 
court for a firework, which no one would have cared very much 
about, only Bodney would finish it up with a cracker or two 
at the Dean's door. The porter saw us, and gave information. 
So the Dons had us up, and made unpleasant remarks ; and 
we were rusticated. I hope you will not be greatly annoyed. 
It will delay my degree for a twelvemotith, but that is all. 
You will be glad to learn that I have enjoyed the reading 
party greatly. We had good fishing, and very good ftin aU 
round. Lord Bodney wants me to join him in a journey up 
the Nile, and to the East, to last till the expiration of our 
sentence. He very kindly offers to bear most of the expenses. 
But of course I cannot accept his invitation till I hear from 
you, as I cannot ask him to pay the travelling faros. Busti- 
cation is not so very awful a thing, after all ; and I dare say 
we shall get over it. Tell me if you would like me to run 
down to the Comb before we start for Egypt. Love to Marion 
ani my little Adie. — ^Your affectionate son, 

"Peedbeictc Bevel.'* 

^ Oxford is a place where young men are sent to receive the 
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big^best edacation the world can give/' said Captain Bevel, 
''and at twenty je^ of age thej behave like naval cadets. 
He calls a public disgrace nothing. He talks of losing ajear 
as if it was nothing. And he offers to go out to Egjpt as if 
it was a |Murt of the coarse. Gerald, you know all our fiunily 
secrets — if we have anj secrets. Advise me what to do." 

Gerald hesitated. 

'' After ally it is hardly a disgrace, sir," he began. 

'' Not a disgrace P Not a disgrace for a man of twenty to 
be firing crackers at his superior officer's door like a b^ of 
twelve P Why at twe&ty I was cutting out slavers on the West 
Coast. It may be no disgrace at Oxford, but it is a sore 
disgrace at Comb Leigh." 

" I mean," said Gerald, " that the offence is foolish enough, 
but not — ^not — ^in fact, it might have been worse.*' 

''The boy is light-headed," groaned the captain. ''A 
feather turns him ; he has no more will than uie shuttle- 
cock; he—" 

*^ Papa," said Marion, '' don't be too hard on poor Fred.'* 

** It was for Oxford," the captain went on, pacing up and 
down the room, '* thai we saved and scraped, Marion ana I — " 
. " Oh, never mind that, papa I" 

^ It was to give him the best start in life that a lad can 
have, and the best education, that I denied my girl here the 
training that she deserved. We pinched in her dress and in 
our living, Gterald; we made Marion governess to Adie when 
she ought to have been herself at school; we have lived 
cooped up in this little village when I might have taken her 
to see something of the world — ^in order that Fred might 
have the means of going to a public school and the University. 
And this is the end of it. He was to have brought credit on 
the old name — a name older and more honourable on the 
other side of the water than yours, Oerald, my boy — ^he was 
to be the pride of all of us ; and see what it has aU some to. 
Look at it^ Marion — ^think of it." 

'* Nay, sir," said Gerald, *' all is not lost because Fred has 
been unluckily foolish." 

" All is not lostp No. All would not be lost if the boy 
would work, but he wiU not. This is the last blow. Fi^ 
has spent all our savings, Marion, my dear. There is nothing 
left. You did not read his postscript, Gerald. He tells me 
the tutor has sent on his bills. And here they are. B^ adds 
a remark that they may wait." 
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^Oh, Qerald,'* murmured Marion, '' saj something to help." 

" May I look at the bills, sir ?" 

'' Look at them alL It is a pretty collection for one year 
of Oxford life. Champagne, claret, water-colours, engraTings, 
boats, horses, for the son of a half-pay officer ! You have 
been at Oxford, Gerald* Tell me, if you can, that all young 
men are so." 

Gerald was silent for a while. 

'' Fred has been extravagant,*' he said. ''Let us own that 
he has been as foolish as a man well can be. Still, he is but 
twenty." 

'*But twenty? Yes, with a long life before him, and, 
like a ship with no ballast to keep her steady, without 
principle." 

"Oh,P^pa!'' 

'< Marion, shufiling words do not alter facts. Fred's life is 
before him, and what will he do with it? 'Unstable as 
water, he shall not excel.' " 

** Let the debts wait," said Oerald. '* As he has contracted 
them, let him do what many a man has to do — ^pay them 
afterwards. They will be a log about his neck for years ; 
but he will have to pay them in the long run." 

** No, Gkrald," said the captain, '' we will not do that ; will 
we, Marion? We will not let a pack of cheating horse- 
dealers and rascals make jokes on the name of Bevel. We 
will pay them every farthing, if we starve for it ourselves. 
But he must never set foot again in Oxford." 

" Perhaps," said Qerald, hesitatingly — " perhaps, captain — . 
if— if— if you would let me make terms wiUi these fellows — " 

" Thank you, Gerald ; but I will not borrow of you. If I 
want a loan, I will ask your fEtther, my old friend. He will 
do it for me. Fred's debts shall be paid. But the debts are 
nothing, nothing — we can scrape for a few years more, and 
settle tiiem. As for the boy, all the world knows already, 
I suppose, that he is rusticated — all the world except our- 
selves. He came home, sir, with the shame of the tiling still 
upon him, to play and sing and laugh with the girls whose 
money he had wasted ; and not a word to me, though he knew 
I must learn it, sooner or later. Marion, say, if you can, 
something in excuse for your brother. I can find nothing." 

Marion's tears came into her eyes, but she could not say a 
word. It was all too crueL 

** And he wants to travel — as a reward, I suppose, for bis 
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foUjy^ said the captain, bitterlj. '* I know what I will do ; 
I will Bee your father, Gerald, and borrow the money from 
him to pay off aU in Ml. I will go up to town myself, take 
the boy down to Oxford, and settle up every liability. Then 
he shall apologize to the college authorities, and take his 
name off the boards. I sent him there to work ; and since 
he will only play, he may come to Comb Leigh and lay trains 
of gunpowder round the cove, if he likes. They cost less here." 

Marion lookad at Gerald. 

'' Perhaps, sir,'' he said, '' I may be able to arrange for 
you. Let me go to town and see him. Let me bring Fred 
home to you. And — and — Captain Bevel — ^perhaps a word 
or two of kindness may affect him more deeply than anger. 
You were good enough to take me into your confidence, you 
know." 

"Aye, Gt^rald, aye; you can say what you like in this 
house." 

*' May I, sir P Then let me say another thing, though it is 
not a fovourable moment. Captain v Bevel, accept me as 
another son." 

He took Marion's hand. 

" I asked this dear girl to-dav," he went on, " to be my 
wife. Will you consent if she will — since she does ?" 

« Marion, €krald, I did not look for this !" 

The captain was silent for a while. The two stood before 
him like a pair of prisoners waiting their sentence. When 
he spoke, it was with the voice and look of one whose thoughts 
are fisur off. 

" When Marion was bom, I was angry and disappointed 
that the child was not a boy. When Fred was bom, I 
rejoiced, because the old line might still be carried on. 
Fred's mother — well, never mind. Marion and I brought up 
the two babies. Wlien Marion was only six years old, I 
repented of my disappointment, and thanked Gbd solemnly 
for my girl, Gerald." 

He stopped, and taking her head upon his breast, patted 
her face, while he went on — 

'^I have thanked God daily ever since for her. Not a 
morning, not an evening, that I have not thanked Him for 
His great gift of this my daughter. What Marion has been 
to me and my house, who ^ows but myself? How can I 
tell, even to you, who have known her so long, how Marion 
h&s been the stay and comfort of my life ? Marion, you have 
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wasted the apring of jour time on your father and your 
■ister— " 

«* No, &ther, not wasted." 

'' Not wasted, dear/' he repeated. " The life of lore is 
never wasted : it is like the rain which fertilizes, and the son 
which brings forth ; we see the fruits, and we forget the waj 
they grew. Not wasted, Marion ; only spent and given for 
us. You want to take her away from me, (herald* It is a 
threat thing you ask, but it shall be as my child wishes." 

'* Qerald knows what I wish," said Mwon, simply. '^ But 
not to leave you, father— not to leave you." 

** Ghacomb is not very fEur o£E," Genud said. 

*' It will be as good as a hundred miles away when I have 
to come to breakfast in the morning and find no Marion. 
My dear, your father is selfish — he thinks of nothing but his 
own comfort — forgive him, and go with your lover. I have 
nothing to give with her, Gerald ; but she brings you a heart 
full of love— -ah, Marion, my daughter ! — ^full of love. That 
is her only heritage, for her brother has wasted all the rest.'* 

" Never mind her brother, sir," said Gerald. " You have 
given me something of a right to interfere, and I will go to 
town and bring him back to you to-morrow, if you let me." 

"Ay, bring him back, Gerald. Tell him that he must 
come home, and spend no more money, while we consider his 
future. My heart is too full to-night to have any anger in it. 
By Jove, I wish you could tie him up and give hmi thiee 
dozen, and so wipe out aU the score. Now leave me, both of 
you, to go through these bills, and find out what I shall have 
to borrow." 

Not a thought crossed the simple sailor's mind that his old 
friend — his companion of near a score of years — oould pos- 
sibly object to lending him any sum he might aak. Not an 
idea that a Ohacomb could object to an aUianoe with a BeveL 



CHAPTER VI. 

^ Gebald looked back at the captain ba he drew Marion 
silently from the room. The papers lay spread beneath his 
hands, but he was not looking at them. His thoughts had 
flown back a long way beyond Fred and his debts ; tiiey were 
in the old time before Marion was bom. His eyes were full, 
and his lies were moving. People who, in these superior 
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times, believe in such things, might have thought hun 
praring. 

Outside in the garden, swinging her hat by the strings, 
and singing as she went, was Adie— untroubled, though she 
knew there was trouble. Hers was the light nature, which 
she shared with her brother Fred, of bein^ able to disbeliero 
in trouble. She was impatient with people who took things 
seriousl J ; she wanted everybody not to mind ; she could not 
bear to see Marion and her father vexing themselves because 
Fred could not keep in the straight and narrow way ; it was 
incomprehensible to her why anything should give trouble 
except sickness and suffering. 

<< I am glad you have come," she said, *' because now, I 
suppose, it is all made right again. I heard you all talking, 
and poor Fred's name used a good deal, so I thought I ought 
not to listen, and went right away down to the cove. See 
what it is, Gerald, to be in a small house when you are not 
considered grown up, and must keep out of the way. WeU, 
Marion, you have smoothed things, I hope, for the poor bov. 
Marion is the greatest peacemaker in all the world, Qerald." 

'' I am sure she is," said her lover. 

*^See, dear," said Marion. '^It is past eleven, and you. 
will catch cold. Let us go in." 

Adie pouted, but obeyed. 

'* Qood night, Qerala, You may kiss me if you like ; it's 
very nice, but I don't think you ought to, you know ; you 
don't kiss Marion. It ie pleasant to have you back again, 
though I suppose I am too Dig now for the old games we used 
to have. But there's the swing still, and we can go fishing ; 
and I can play to you now, instead of Marion ; and we can 
sing trios. Don't go off to any horrid places. Marion used 
to read your letters a dozen times, and got creeps and shivers 
over the snakes and alligators. Marion, I keep fancying I ( 
hear footsteps in the shrubbery. I was getting quite nervous 
when you came in. €K>od night, Gerald." 

" Gome, Marion," said her lover, when her sister ran in, 
'' come to the gate, at least, with me. See, what a lovely 
night 1 Everybody is asleep; walk two steps up the lane 
with me. It has not been a pleasant ending to the first day 
of our engagement, dear Marion ; but you will be happy in 
s{dte of Feed's weakness, wiU you not P After all, he is only 
a schoolboy, as you said." 

^'No,Gterald; but a man ought to be strong; it is his duty." 
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** I -will go to town to-morrow, and see wliat I can do with 
him. We shall be back the daj after, and— enough of Fred, 
dear Marion. Now, when no one is looking but the moon, 
which has seen so many kisses, put jour arms round mj neck, 
and promise me all over again. My lore, it is too great happi- 
ness. This is what I dreamed of when I was abroad ; it was 
for this that I came home. My dear love, my Marion, could 
there ever come a time when I should cease to lore you P*' 

Ten minutes later Marion turned to go into the house. 
Gerald was walking home. Comb Leigh was aU asleep. And 
then she heard, as Adie had heard, steps in the shrubbery. 

She stopped and listened. 

"Marion!" 

It was a voice that she knew, calling her in low tones. She 
turned sick with dread. 

" Marion, come here into the shrubbery.** 

She hesitated a moment, and obeyed. 

"Oh, Fred, Fred, Fred!" she ' whispered, kissing him, 
"how could you be so wicked and so foohsh?" 

It is Fred, hiding behind the shrubs for a chance to speak 
to Marion. His handsome face is clouded with a little care, 
but not yery much. His blue eyes and fair bair are like 
Adrienne's, as is the lofty carriage of his head. His chin is 
narrow and retreating, and the comers of his mouth are weak. 
But for beauty of form he is a very Apollo, and his voice is 
as sweet as a flute. 

" I don't know," he replied. " I was wicked because I was 
so fooHsh ; I was foolish because I was so wicked ; and of 
course I have been a great aas. Don't reproach me, Marion ; 
I came here for a little comfort, and you must not turn upon 
me." 

" How can I help turning upon you P Tou are breaking 
my father's heart" 

"Nonsense, Marion! — ^nonsense, sweet maid Marion!" he 
laughed, flippantly. " People don't break their hearts for a 
trifle of money to be paid for their sons' debts. They get 
very angry, pay up, and then forgive them." 

" Gome in, and see him. Don't hide behind the bushes in 
your father's own garden, Fred. Be brave. Come in, and 
beg his pardon." 

" I don't know about being brave," he replied. " If I 
hadn't gone such an awful cropper, I shouldn't mind so 
much ; but addition is a beast of a rule in arithmetic when 
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you come to bring it borne to jourielf ; and I find tbat tbe 
people baye all sent in tbeir bUls, and tbere will be tbe deyil 
and all, and — ^" 

" And, ob, Fred, wby did yon not tell us in June ?" 

" WeU, you see, my sister, tbe fact is, I tbougbt tbere would 
be a tremendous row, and — and — ^wben I came down tbe 
tutor's letter arrived witb me ; so I took it from tbe postman, 
and tbougbt it would be just as well tbat tbe goyemor sbould 
not bave it." 

" Do you mean to tell me, Fred, tbat you actually stopped 
a letter intended for your fatber?" 

" Tbat, Marion, is just exactly wbat I did do. No one 
knows it except yourself, and no one ever wilL Now, Marion, 
don't go on and be silly. Tbere's no great barm done, after 
alL" 

" Ob, Fred, Fred !** sbe cried ; " and you tbat we boped so 
mucb of! It isn't only tbe debt and tbe folly and tbe dis- 
grace ; but ob, my brotber, it is tbe terrible disappointment.'* 

He sbook off ber band from bis sboulder. 

" Tbat's tbe way witb tbe women. Tbey cry and lament 
about notbing. Tbere, Marion, don't make mountains out of 
molebills. A little debt and a stupid rustication. Now kiss 
me, and say you forgive." 

" As if I sbould not forgive. But it is not my forgiveness 
tbat will do any good. Only come in and see bim." 

" No, Marion, I will not. I came down tbis evening — ^tra- 
velled witb tbe mail tbat brougbt my letter — and bung about 
bare wbile you were talking witb Gerald Cbacomb. Adie 
wrote to me tbat be was back again ; but I could not see bim 
tbrougb tbe trees. I knew bis voice, tbougb. If you were a 
different sort of girl, I sbould bave tbougbt you were spoon- 
ing. Well, I want you to be my friend. Smootb bim over. 
Tell bim be need not worry about tbe debts. Oxford trades- 
men always give long credit, and we will pay tbem somebow. 
And I want to go to Egypt witb Lord Bbdney. He's quite 
tbe best fellow in tbe world." 

" And wbere is tbe money to come from P" 

''It won't cost mucb. Eodney will pay for all but tbe 
travelling expenses. Don't you see tbe importance of keeping 
afriend like tbat P" 

" Have you forgotten, Fred, tbat you bave no money, tbat 
you bave spent all tbat yourfatber set aside for you, and tbat 
you will bave to work your owm way in tbe world f " 
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** Bon't pot things in sach a bald, coarse manner, MaricKn. 
It's bad enough to be poor, without being reminded of it.** 

« What are we to do, Fred? Oh, what ore we to do about 
you V* 

'' Just nothing, Marion. Let things go on bj themselyes. 
It is always the wisest thing not to fidget and fuss. My dear 
child, you are making a great deal of worry." 

" Fred, you do not understand — ^you wUl not understand ! 
There is no more money left, none at all ; but that is nothing. 
It is you that we are anxious about — ^your future, your own 
conduct. Once more, will you come in and see your &ther ?'' 

" No, I will not," he returned, doggedly. " I shall go back 
as I came. You had better go and tell him that I have been 
here." 

" It would break his heart to learn that his son came home 
and waited outside like a — ^like a — " 

" Like a burglar, I suppose." 

** Afraid to go into the house and seek his forgiveness.** 

«* Yes, I am afraid. It is all yery well for you, Marion. 
You are his fiEkvourite. You have been his companion always. 
It is with me that he has always been stem and unfbrgiying. 
Poor little Adie and I are the children of his second wife* It 
is not our fitult, I suppose." 

" Fred, you are unjust." 

** Very likely. I do everything that is wrong. I go to 
Oxford, and I live among gentlemen, and not among cads, as 
a gentleman. It costs my father a little more than he expected. 
I am imlucky enough not to get the scholarships and prizes 
you thought I should get. If you only knew the kmd of 
men who do get these things, you would not think so badly 
of me." 

'^ Gerald Chacomb got a scholarship, and was a fellow." 

'* Qerald Chacomb is a prig. WjbII, it is no use talking, 
Marion ; go and fetch my httle Adie out to give me a kiss. 
She won't reproach her brother when he is down on his luck. 
If she cannot help me as you can, she can tell me I have done 
nothing disgracenil or dishonourable." 

" No, I ^ill not bring Adie to you. She is in bed, poor 
child. Toll me what I can do for you, Fred — don't be crueL 
You know there's nothing in the world I would not do for 
you. But, oh, if you would only come in with me !" 

'' Then I tell you what you shall do for me. To-morrow 
jrou will get my father to write me a letter sanctioning 
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tiie Egypt joumej; and — and, Marion, liaye 70a got anj 
money?" 

" I have ten ponnds left from my own money/* 

^ Then lend me that, my dear girL I will gi^e it yon back 
as soon as eyer I have any more. I must get back to London* 
Bnn and bring it at once, because I mnst be off." 

Marion said nothing, but went away for her purse. It was 
all she had, and with it yanished her last hope of any new 
dresses. But she gaye it with a cheerful countenance, such 
as the Lord loyeth. 

" And now, Fred, what are you going to do V* 

*^ I shall walk on to Barnstaple, and go up to town by the 
night train. Write to me at the Tayistock, where Bodney 
and I are staying." 

" Fred, do not— ^o not spend more money/* 

"The Tayistock is the cheapest place in aU London," he 
replied, airily. ''You could not spend money there if you 
wanted eyer so much. Gk>od night, Marion dear. You are 
the best of all girls, only a little inclined to sermonize. You 
will neyer get a husband if you are so solemn and serious. 
Come, giye me a kiss. There— you are a dear girl — and now 
one for Adie. And now I will be off. Mind, I depend upon 
your good offices. You will — ^" 

" I will do what I can for you — ^when haye I not P And, 
oh, Fred — " remembering suddenly that Gerald was going 
to town on purpose to see him. 

But Fred kissed her lightly on the cheek, and was gone. 

Marion sighed, and returned to her fstther. 

" You will be happy, child," said the captain, patting her 
cheek, '' as you deserye to be, my dear — as you deseire to be. 
I am sorry that this other thing has Mien upon us on such 
a day ; we ought to haye been all gladness and joy for my 
girl's engagement.'' 

<' Do not think of it, papa, more than you can help. Gerald 
will go to town and see Fred ; and we must hope for the best. 
Let us always remember our bright-£EU3ed boy, with his win- 
ning ways, and how we loyed him.'' 

She spoke as if her half-brother were about ten years 
younger than hersel£ 

'' Bemember what you haye always said about his weakness 
of will, imd how he would fall into temptation-^t was the 
£Bkult of his nature : we must make allowances for all. Do 
not lot him go to that wicked place any more; we will bM|» 
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him here for a little, and try to make him steady. And then^ 
papa, he ia only a schoolboy — ia he not ?" 

*' I will endeavour, dear, to remember, and to make allow- 
ances. But the disappointment is grievous, Marion. After 
all, money spent is gone, and we are fooHsh to regret it* 
Only I can make no more now ; and when I die, dear Marion, 
what is to become of those two helpless children P Who will 

f>royide for them ? Thank God, dear, that your future is at 
east placed above starvation point.*' 

" We are in better hands than our own, father. Now, go 
to bed, dear. Let me put up all your papers. See, h^re is a ' 
letter unopened among them." 

'* Another bill, Maxion — another bill. I will look at it 
to-morrow." 

He put it into his pocket, and shut up the packet of Fred's 
bills in his desk. 

" My daughter*' — he took her £Etoe in his hands, and held 
it up to his — two faces as honest, brave, and true as this 
world has ever seen, and both strangely alike — *' my daughter, 
I am going to lose you. I, that have had the first place» 
shall have to be content with the second. It is the way of 
the world, and I do not repine, dear. Bemember always, my 
child, that no husband can love you better than your &ther. ' 

" I know it, father !" whispered Marion. 

•* I did not think I should be so moved, my dear, by any- 
thing. It seems as if I had so much to say, and no time to 
say it in. I feel as if opportunities for talking to my 
daughter would come no more, and yet so much is untold. 
It seems as if I were going — ^not my Marion." 

"You are nervous, papa, dear. You will be better to- 
morrow." 

" Good night, dear. God bless my darling I (Jod preserve 
her from harm, and surround her with happiness and love." 

The captain's voice broke down, and his eyes melted into 
tears. 

So the girl's day, that should have been the happiest in her 
life, was spoiled by her brother's fault ; and the night that 
should have been as a bridal night was mingled with a sense 
of bitterness that jarred upon her joy. Through her soul 
flowed the harmonies of love, but now and then the thought 
of her brother struck discordant notes, and marred the music 
Somehow, in the education of our boys, we have dropped out 
cn^ or two of the elements of morality. They do not learn 
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In oitr great schools and uiuYerBities the grand duty of 
looking things in the face. If they are taught the lesson of 
working first and enjoying afterwards, it does not seem to 
stick; and the simple principles of common sense, which 
should assign to every Doy lus own way of beginning the 
battle of life, are left to be taught by experience. Now, as 
Herodotus says, "Our lessons are mainly taught by our 
sufferings." Poor Fred wanted to enjoy. And, that he 
might enjoy, he had brought upon his father's house the 
common tragedy of a ruined home. Meantime, with his 
sister's last ten pounds in his pocket, he was marching gaily 
across the count^, to catch the mail train from Barnstaple* 



CHAPTER VIL 

Eablt in the morning Marion was roused from sleep by a 
£amiliar signaL Not a loTcr's serenade, for Qerald was in 
bis bed at Chacomb ; nor by the voice of the lark leaving his 
watery nest ; nor by the early crow of chanticleer ; but by 
the rattling of gravel thrown up at her window. She knew 
it for the reveille of her father, and, throwing open the case- 
mate, looked out — ^her &ce making a pretty picture, with the 
long hair loose, crinibuB eohtUSy floating round and over it; 
her cheeks as dainty as a peach, and her dimpled mouth. 
Paint me such a picture, cunning limner. Put in a hand 
holding a white garment to the throat, lest the sun, who 
wants to see so much, should catch a glimpse of her marble 
bosom. Let her eyes be bright, but full and deep withal ; 
give her oval face the curves ^lat belong to the artistic mind, 
&e mind that feels what others only see ; give her eyebrows 
the slightest possible curve at the comers, to show a latent 
possibiHty of will ; her forehead must be narrow rather than 
oroad, but a little higher than sculptors have granted to 
Yenus ; over her flEkce throw, if you can, some of the expression 
<lf the great Love goddess ; let there be a newly awakened 
^k of Venus. She is looldng out of a square casement with 
diamond panes ; above and on each side is the thick thatch, 
vith green and grey for colouring, edged with deep shade ; 
swallows are flying m and out of the nests, regardless of her 
presence ; creepers are climbinff up from below, and twisting 
lithe tendrils round every litde projection, and tossing un- 
occupied arms about the opisn window as the wind blows 
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fiieni to and fro. In the garden is her finther. On his face 
no signs of last night's trouble, for the mom is bright. He 
has dept, and the good has driyen off the evil. 

** Dress qtiickly, Marion, and come down," he whispered* 
loud enough for her to hear. " Do not wake Adie." 

Adie was in her own room, next to Marion's, sleeping 
soundly. The two servants, who completed the household, 
were asleep too 5 for it was only five, and nothing astir yet 
but the captain. Nothing ? Everything. The birds were 
busy with the early worm — ^the early worm was busy about 
affairs connected with his own digestive organs. The swallow 
hunted the fly, the fly looked about for the midge; and 
nature wore that busy and cheerful aspect — ^we associate it 
with universal joy and hymns of praise — ^when everything is 
hunting and being hunted. There were sounds from the 
village, whose life was already awake and hard at work : a 
pump-handle was working noisily ; a ploughboy was whistling ^ 
cocks were clearing their throats ; somebody was sharpening 
a tool upon the grindstone ; pigs were grunting ; an ass — 
probably a descendant of Lucius, the Golden Ass of Apuleius 
— full of emotion at the brightness of the dawn, was greeting 
Aurora with melodious bray ; a child was crying — ^Nature in 
her loveliest moods seems somehow dissatisfied unless she 
can throw in a squalling child; a woman was scolding — ^if 
all were harmony the sweetest morning would pall upon the 
senses — ^but at such a distance as only to touch the soul with 
a little jar, a saddened sense of dissonance ; and the freshest 
of breezes was lifting the leaves upon their stalks and waving 
the branches. 

Happiness wakes first; hope, next; trouble, last. The 
unfortunate yoimg gentleman in the picture, who is just going 
to be awakened to fight the tiger for the gratification of Nero 
and the delight of the Roman ladies, is very truthfully repre- 
sented in that stage of dreaminess which precedes the happy 
waking. In another moment he will open eyes full of hope ; 
in the next he will turn to the roaring and hungry creature 
who now pokes eager claws through the bars at him, eager to 
slay and devour, and the trouble of horrid anticipation wiD 
begin. Marion woke to happiness and hope. The only trouble 
in her heart was the thought of her brother, and this, for the 
nonce, she put aside. It was one that could wait. 

" It is etuh a morning, Marion darling," said the captain 
* Dress and come down, and we will go for a sail.** 
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It was indeed a morning of the rerj finest — such a morn- 
ing as makes those who have been pulled out of bed at six to 
glow with conscious Tirtue, because it seems like the reward 
of a good action. Happj those who hare only got up earlj 
on fine mornings. There are men — ^living men — ^who have 
risen at six on rainj mornings, and so learned to probe some 
of the deeper depthi9 of remorse. 

Then began a day which was destined afterwards to live in 
her memory — so short, and yet so long — all her life. Not 
one single detail was ever to be lost. She remembered how 
she knelt for a moment while her father called to her ; how she 
prayed quickly for him, for Gerald, and for Fred ; how she 
caught her straw hat — ^the dainty little straw, brown with sun- 
shine and sea breezes, that sat on her head IDce a crown — ^and 
ran lightly downstairs into the garden and her father's arm* 

He took her face in his hands, kissing her on the cheeks 
and on the lips and on the forehead in a comprehensive way 
unusual with him. Then he held her for a moment mthoilt 
saying anything ; and then he passed his hand through her 
haar, whidi hung loose in pretty morning £Eishion. 

'' My daughter/' he whispered, " and so I am going to lose 
you." 

" Not yet, papa ; and not altogether, you know.** 

He shook his head, and let her go. 

*^ Let us make the best of the bright morning, my dearest. 
I lay awake half the night thinking of you and Gerald and 
poor Fred, luitil it occurred to me that thinking would be of 
no possible use ; so I gave it up and went to sleep. Never 
mind, dear. I will make it up to-night. Tell your father all 
about it, Marion." 

^ There is nothing to tell," she replied, reddening a little. 
•* It was only yesterday afternoon that Gerald — " 

'^ Well, dear, I am not going to ask you what Gbrald said* 
Tou know that lovers' words are sacred." 

'' Gerald told me he loved me, that is alL He said he loved 
me even before he went away^ and I knew nothing of it." 

" But you were always fond of Gerald." 

" Oh, yes, papa — always fond of him ; but not in that way. 
And it all seems so different now. I cannot tell you how 
different. The world is changed with me since vesterday." 

'^Yes^ life is so. A woman leaves her father and her 
mother, and deaveth to her husband* It is the ral» of 
Nature.** 
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** Bat I do not want to leave jon, mj dear father.** 

*' No, dear. You do not want to, but jou will haye to leaTS 
ne. Thank God, yon can go happUj with the man joa loTe.^ 

" I do loTe Gerald," she murmured. 

'' And so yesterday wets the very first time that young man 
spoke to you on this important subject f '' 

'' Yes, the first time ; unless, perhaps, it was the day before 
he left us to go to America, when we had our last walk 
together. I remember it so welL We were walking home 
through Ohacomb Wood, listening to the birds. I was 
saying how stupid and lonely it would be without him, and 
he— but perhaps he did not mean anything." 

" What did he say, Marion ? That is, if I may ask.** 

^ He said that he hoped I should always find it lonely and 
stupid without him." 

'' Some prayers are granted,** said her father. ** One of the 
^Id philosophers — ^I suppose it must have been Socrates, 
ibecause nobody else ever seems to have said anything at all — 
used to say tnat men ought to be very careful what they 
prayed for. The gods, he remarked, sometimes give us what 
we ask for, and pretty fools we look then. However, Gerald's 
prayer seems to have been a reasonable one, considering eTerr- 
thmg." 

" You are not jealous, are you, dear P You know I love 
you better than anybody in this world; better even — ^yes, 
perhaps better than my Gerald. But I love him too." 

" No, dear, I am not jealous," said the captain, stoutly. 

" Tell me you are glad, papa.'* 

''Half-truths, my dear, as your poet Tennyson wtold tell 
you, are a very dangerous kind of falsehood. I am not glad 
on my own accoimt I am saddened, and a little coni^ised to 
know what I shall do without you. But I am more glad thaji 
I can tell you for your sake, dear. You are going to marry 
the best young fellow in all the world. I do believe, tiie most 
honest, the truest, the most loyal, and the most generous.'* 

Marion's eyes filled with tears. 

" You are the best and kindest of dear fathers. Gerald is 
all that you have said, I am sure, and a thousand things 
more." 

'' You will have to find out how to manage your husband, 

Eu know, Marion. The old rule used to be, never to let him 
LOW how much you love him. That is nonsense. I will give 
JOU a better. Ibke him proud of his work, whatever it is. 
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E!eep up the flame in his heart ; learn to follow him in hii 
career; cnltiTate his ambition; nerer suffer him to think 
meanly of himself Bemember, mj dear, that jonr husband's 
career is a more important thing than his lore: keep hiij 
steadfast to the one, and jou will have the other. The true 
ars amoria is the use of intelligent sympathy. Tou drive your 
husband with a light rein when you drive him to success.'' 

" But I do not want to drive Gerald, papa." 

^ Do you not, dear P Chaucer's ladies confessed that what 
they liked best of all earthly things was power. But perhaps 
the women of the nineteenth century are wiser." 

" I shall always be proud of Gerald." 

^'Yes, my dear; there are ladies who value their lords 
according to the market value of their abilities and attain- 
ments. Well, be happy, dearest, let who will be wise. Tou 
will go and put yourself under tiie heel of that young man | 
he will be your tyrant ; he will order you and direct you — ^" 

''Papa, papa, papa — loiU you be quiet? So long as hi 
loves me, what matter what he does or says? People who 
love each other cannot help being kind and thoughtfid." 

<< Gome down to the cove, my dear, and let us get the boat 
ready." 

The boat was tossing in the middle of the tiny harbour, 
fretting at the rope which held her, while the blue waves came 
rolling in over the bar of sand, and tearing themselves to 
pieces against the ragged rock on either hand. She was a 
strong and serviceable little craft, not afraid of a North 
Devon sea or a stiff breeze— one of poor Kingsley's keen 
north-easters — and as safe in a squall as a Portsmouth wherry. 

The captain hauled in the rope, and Marion shipped the 
rudder while he went to the boat-house for mast and sails. 
If Marion had few accomplishments, she possessed one in 
T)erfection — the art of sailing. It was a kind of instinct with 
her. Had she been so fortunate as to live in the days when 
there were no boats, she would have been the first to arm her 
heart with triple brass, and invent a rafb of some kind for 
herself. Fallen on days when there is little in this way left 
to invent, except torpedoes, she made herself as handy as any 
boy on the whole coast, from Bumham to Glovelly ; good at the 
rudder, good at lowering the sail, good at kcepmg the boat's 
head before the wind, good at tacking, good at running, 
with gunwale touching tiLe water, before the steady Ohannel 
breeze. 
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^The breeze is fresh, Marion.^ He took the oars, and 
rowed out of the cove into the sea beyond. " Now, then, up 
with the canvas ; keep her steady ; so ! Now she feels it. 
Dip your nose in it ; jump and dance, my pretty ; show them 
a dean pair of heels." He was addressing the boat. *' Isn't 
this better than lying in bed? And now, Marion, we are 
quite alone, and there is nobody but ourselyes to hear — ^let us 
talk about your marriage." 

" But I am only just engaged, papa.** 

"Gerald is six-and-twenty, dear — an ago when a young 
man does not look on waiting with any rapture. This morn- 
ing I will walk over and talk to Chacomb about it. I expect 
hmi to be as pleased as I am myself." 

" Papa, I am afraid of Mr. Ohacomb.^ 

** Nonsense, Marion." 

" It is not nonsense. Sometimes he looks so odd. I have 
seen him looking sideways at you, papa, when he thought no 
one saw him ; and it was as if he wanted to strangle you. 
And we have known him all these years, and I never cbraw 
any closer to him." 

" Ohacomb has his reserved side, Marion, but he is a good 
fellow at heart ; and he is very fond of Gerald." 

"Ah, yes," said the girl, softening, " he is fond of Gerald. 
His voice drops when he speaks to lum ; his eyes follow him 
about ; he forgets to hitch up his shoulder when Gerald is 
with him ; and — and, oh, papa, he is jealous of you." 

'* Marion, you suspicious cliildy you are ' making up,* " said 
her father. 

" No, I am not. It is all true. And suppose he were to 
become jealous of me after I am married P" 

" Then he will be a great donkey, dear. Put these &ncie8 
out of your head. Ohauncey Chacomb is as fond of you as I 
am almost, though he does not show it. As for m^> I believe 
there is nothing that he woidd not do for me. For nearly 
twenty years we have been companions and friends. No, 
dear ; we are happy in having such a neighbour as Chaoomby 
without thinking of his son at all. Tou will own it when I 
bring him back with me to-night to wish you joy. Look at 
the colours on that rock, dear ; grey, purple, green, and 
black — a bluish black it looks from here. There are the cor- 
morants flying about the point. We will come out some very 
still day, and try to sketch the light of these early mornings. 
But I shall have to come out alone soon, shall I notP 
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Marion, when jou are married you will take poor little Adi« 
witli y on to see sometbing of the worid, will you not P" 

They lapsed into silence for a while, wrapped in their 
thoughts, and watching the water as the boat flew before the 
breeze. The captain's foce was composed and graye, but his 
expression was that of one who looks forward. 

So they glided swiftly past the long shore of headland after 
headland ; passing the peaceful Tillages lying in long streets 
behind the coTes; catching glimpses of homesteads dotted 
here and there, and hearing the tinkle of the sheep bells 
from the high downs. Presently the captain shook himself 
together. 

'^ I am dull for you, Marion ; but I was thinking. Let us 
'bout ship, and tack for Comb Leigh again. I was thinking 
about the old days — ^the days before you were bom, my dear. 
Strange that the time should come back to me to-day so rividly 
that I thought put away and buried long ago. I never told 
you, Marion, about your mother's marriage; somehow we 
have not talked together a great deal about her, even when 
we have been alone. 

" She was very beautiful, Marion — ^more beautifal than you, 
my dear. She was the most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen, and the best and kindest. You are like her so for. 
She was the daughter of a man in the position of Ohauncey 
Chacomb— -a country squire of Dorsetshire. Until I knew her 
£ftther, I did not understand what was meant by county 
£uuilies and county pride. My dear, your grand&ther wat 
as proud as Lucifer. He had nothing whatever, so far as I 
could ever learn, no single point of distinction, to be proud 
of. He and his grandfathers had held their estates for a 
great many generations. During all these centuries, always 
opulent, always well educated, always with every chance of 
success, not one single man had ever distinguished himself. 
Most of the great Englishmen, somehow, do seem to come 
from the landed people ; but your mother's £unily had not yet 
produced even a tlurd-rate great man. However, the fact 
remained that he was proud. I was only a lieutenant, with 
very little except my pay. Mary loved me. I spoke to her 
lather, and was received with rather more contumely, I thought, 
than he would have bestowed upon one of his own footmen 
looming with the same request. I was a Frenchman ; tha 
WdA his first objection. *No Frenchman,' he said, *coulc 
possibly be of good family. Thereupon I produced the deai 
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•Id genealogy — jom know it, dear— with Charlemagne» Godfire j 
of Boaillony and the rest of them. He laughed at the pedi« 
gree, which he politely insinuated was a forged one. * If I 
had a pedigree/ he said, 'where were the estates?* Tou 
sec, he could not possibly understand descent without estates. 
Of course, it was hopeless to explain to him what the Beyo- 
lution had done for us. Also it was hopeless to tell him that, 
with his great fortune, it ought to matter simply nothing — 
and would have mattered nothing in old France — ^whether I 
had mone^ or not. So, dear, as it was of no use to expect 
anything from him, and time was valuable, we took the law 
into our own hands, Mary and I, and ran away together. 
We were married the same day at Southampton. When your 
grandfather received the fatal news, he sent a letter cutting 
his daughter off with the little portion he could not touch. 
It is what you have now, dear Marion — ^your fifty pounds a 
year. Then he struck her name out of the big Bible, forbade 
her ever to be mentioned again, and sat down with the con- 
sciousness of having behaved in a manner becoming his 
dignity." 

"Poor mammal** 

** She cried a little at first, but we made ourselves happv. 
I had a little money to spend, and we went to visit the old 
place in France, which I had never seen at alL Then we 
agreed to live at Portsmouth until I could get a ship, for 
which I had to wait about a year. Marion, it was a very 
happy year, the happiest year I ever had. Only a year, and 
then you came, my dear ; and — and I lost your mother. So 
I went to sea again ; and — well, imtil you grew up, my love, 
and could talk t^ me, I Jiad very little happiness." 

Of his second wife the captain never spoke to any one. 
Fred and Adie had learned by some instinct to ask no questions 
about their mother. Nor had Marion ever ventured to lifb 
the cuilain which her father kept closed. 

" And now, Marion, that you are going to marry in^o one 
of the oldest county fitmilies in Devonshire — as old as tho 
Carews, or the Mays, or the Poles — ^we might, perhaps, think 
about a reconciliation. I have lived out of the world with you 
too long. You will be able, when you are married, to go intc 
society ; and I should like you to go with such fiunily cre- 
dentials as we can boast.'* 

'^ But, papa, have we no relations in France ?** 

^ Cousins in plenty, dear \ and some day I will hunt them 
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<mt, and we will go oyer aud call upon them ; and I will take 
xnj own name and title again for the occasion." 

" I am glad/' said Marion, '' that in all the great family of 
hnmanity we have some one to call of our kin.*' 

" To-morrow, dear, I will give you all your mother's letters. 
You shall read her love letters to me. I think I could not 
have shown them to you before your heart had learned what 
love means, and what those letters had been to me — ^how 
sacred and how precious. I want your mother to teach you, 
from her grave, something of what a woman 3an be to her 
lover and her husband. I should not like you to be married 
without learning for yourself all that these letters can teach. 
Enough talldng, dearest. Here is Comb Leigh. Have you 
enjoyed your sail P" 

" Yes, papa ; but the talk more.'* 

" Now, then. Hold her up, Marion — so— deverly steered. 
There is Adie coming down to meet us. Break£&st — ^break- 
fast, both my daughters." 

He kissed Adie on the forehead ; but as they walked up to 
the house together, his arm was on the neck of his elder girL 



CHAPTER TIIL 

Pbbhaps if one were asked to name a time when his courage 
would be highest and his spirits most buoyant he would fix 
by choice upon a holiday morning in August, when the sun 
was shining. All the oetter, then, if he might be on the 
Korth Devon coast, watching the course of the south-west 
wind sweeping up the broad stretches of the Bristol Channel, 
and crisping the waves into foaming curls. Great, above all, 
is the power of the sun. When Aurora and old Tithonus, 
like a buxom young Cambridge bedmaker and an elderly 
gyp, have put out the stars and swept up the untidy clouds, 
file sun goeth forth to work marvels. We know very well 
how he brings with his breath the golden clusters to the 
laburnum, and the blushes with his staring to the young 
grape's cheek. What we do not sufficiently take note of is 
his power on the heart of mau, bringing to it flowers and 
fruit as to a tree, and making tender sprays of imagination 
shoot up even in the most unHkely breasts. I believe that if 
you naU a scholar to a south wall, he will become a rip« 
scholar ; and I am sure that a young prig, caught early, and 
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trained like a pear tree, may be made to produce in time Ug 

vrord-criticisms in the . People who live habitually in the 

8un never nurse evil dispositions, or brood over fancied wrongs, 
or spend valuable time in anticipating eviL It is best, there- 
fore, to be bom in August, so IJiat the first things your eyes 
rest upon in this world may be flowers, the dear sky, the 
sun, and &ces which, like Buth among the stooks, " praise 
the Lord with sweetest looks." I can hardly think it lucky 
to be bom in March or April, when east winds blow. Children 
of those months are apt to grow up perverse, ill*conditioned, 
and of uncertain temper ; and it is of course ridiculous for 
any one to be bom between December and February. The 
folk of sunny lands, prone, it may be, to sudden storms— even 
to sticking wrathfiol knives in neighbourly ribs — are a gay 
and light-hearted people, dwelling together in amity, careless 
^f the future. 

The sunshine entered into Captain Bevel's heart. He had 
no misgivings this morning — ^no doubt about the future. 
What had been dark was now bright. The sky was clear 
above him. He left the cottage to call upon the squire, 
Marion watching him as he slowly started on his journey. 
First he loitered for a few minutes among his roses ; then he 
stepped into the road briskly, but stopped to hold a short 
conversation with a neighbour's dog, one of his oldest and 
most trusted friends, ^en, apparently at the dog's invita- 
tion, he looked into the farmyard and inspected the pigs. 

" Oh, papa," said Marion to herself, " do go on." 

Then he stood for five minutes in the road, studying 
'thoughtfully the mechanism of the water-wheel. Being quite 
satisfied at length with its working, he proceeded a few steps 
higher up. Here there was a smithy with the smith hard at 
work, the fire blazing and roaring, the anvil ringing, and the 
sparks flying. 

''Now he will go in and talk to the smith," thought 
Marion. 

The captain did not go in, but he stood at the doorway 
talking to the man. The sparks of the hammer ceased, the 
roaring of the bellows dropped to an occasional groan ; and 
in the quiet of the noonday Marion heard the voices. Then the 
taptain took out his pocket-book, and made a little sketch. 
Sfarion knew what he was drawing. Back at the end of the 
low, dark smithy part of the roof had fallen in, and the s\m- 
^ht streaming through the opening made shifting lights and 
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shades among the blackened beams and the iron tools hanging 
"upon the nails. 

«< I wish I was with him/' said Marion. 

The sketch finished, the captain nodded a friendly fiure- 
well to the smith, and proceeded a few yards fsurther. Pre* 
■sently there crossed his path a file of geese, following each 
other with heads down, ontstretched necks, flapping wings, 
and as much importance in their manner as if they were a 
1)and of strong-minded women with a particular engagement, 
now due, to go and sit upon a platform and demand that 
-eyerything should be all argued out again from the beginning, 
with a special proviao that no more knowledge should be 
imparted into the controyerE^ than each woman could her- 
fielf boast. 

'' Cackle, cackle, cackle!" cried the geese. '^Leaye us te 
reconstruct the world : we know eyerything. Cackle, cackb 
— ^we will teach the world eyerything ; we will upset eyery 
thing. Let the ganders lay the eggs. Cackle, cackle I Sag! 
and onions shaU be cultiyated no more. We will argue omy 
with those who agree with us. Cackle, cackle ! We are the 
wise and learned sex. Who is this two-legged creature in the 
path P Let him go and lay eggs." 

''Pardon, mesdames," said the captain, taking off his hat 
and making a yery fine bow, quite a reyerence of the ancim 
irSgime, to the little procession. 

They crossed the road and plunged into the next field, 
when they began to fia^ll out with eadi other. 

Then the captain went on. 

Presently he came to where the road to Chacomb was met 
by the patii which ran down from the cliffs, the same lane 
which Marion and Gerald had climbed the day before. Here 
he stopped, and hesitating for a moment, took the turn to the 
left, and began to walk up the lane. 

" I thought," said Marion, with a little disappointment, 
** that he was going to Chacomb Hall." 

The fact was that the captain, wrapped in his thoughts, 
quite forgot the purpose with which he started, and was now 
taking his customary walk up the hiU. 

When he was out of sight, Marion went into the house for 
something to read. New and recent literature rarely found 
rtM way to Comb Leigh, and the most attractiye yolume she 
eovld find was one of Pope's poems. She chose this, and 
retreated to the shadiest place in the garden, where she could 
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escape the rattle of her younger sister^s talk, and sat dows 
with the Tolume open before her. But her thoughts very soon 
wandered fivr away from the poet. Ah, philosophers and 
verse-makers, how many a time your books are opened, and 
the characters, which never reach the brain, read oy the eye 
fJone I The ghost of the little Twickenham poet was looking 
town upon her from the spirit world. " She is reading mb," 
he observed, with pardonable pride, to his friend Bolingbroke. 
*' She is reading ht poems. Observe, my St. John, she leaves 
all meaner things to vain ambition and the pride of kings. 
•She could do nothing better. Prudent nymph I Happy 
bard!" 

First her thoughts wandered away to Gerald, and to the 
Bweet confidences of yesterday. There was the nomtoM ret, the 
newness of the thing, which yet seemed, under all the cir- 
cumstances, as if nothing else could ever have been enected. 
It was not strange at aU. She belonged to Gerald, she said 
to herself ; but then, somehow, she always had belonged to 
Gerald, and so that was nothing new. And then she fell to 
wondering what Gerald's &ther would say, and her thoughts 
yielding to the soft influence of the summer season, she 
Degan, in dreamy &shion, with lids dropped, to listen to the 
sounds in the air around her. The geese, after disputing 
with each other as to which knew most, through personal 
wrongs in particular, about the rights of geese in general, fell 
to pecking and snapping, quite like platform ladies, and with 
such a cackle as may be heard on a Saturday evening in 
Batcliff-highway, what time ULepku^ena uxor expects her hus- 
band to return with wavering step and multiplying eye, 
bringing home the scanty residue of the weekly wage. After 
this battle, the geese, arriving at the conclusion that there 
was nothing to be got by arguing with nasty, obstinate 
things who would not listen, retired to separate comers and 
sulked, making savage dabs at tasteless tuftfi of grass, and 
pitching, with more than usual vehemence, into the unwary 
worm. All this time the blacksmith's hammer was ringing 
on the anvil, the bellows was wheezing, the flames were roar- 
ing. Presently the old village carpenter, who was also a 
boatman, came along the road, swearing softly and melodiously, 
because there was nobody to talk to, at things in generco, 
and bearing with him something hot and smoking, wbicb 
he began to daub over the bottom of his boat The smoke 
curled up; black and sooty grey, darkening, where it spread, 
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Hie dear blue of the sky. Then the carpenter^ too, taking 
hia hammer, chimed in with the blacksmith, the geese, the 
aoiyil, and the fire, with a steady tap-tap, as he tinkered and 
cobbled the bottom of his old mkfL Erery sound was 
separate and well-defined, but jet seemed to blend together 
and make music Marion's iJioughts passed awaj whoUj 
from herself, and became a part of what she heard; so that 
in the future, where this morning was to Uto for ever, it 
seemed as if no precious moment had been lost, nor one 
single thing dropped from her memory of what made it 
sweet and beautlhiL Besides the blacksmith, and the boat- 
man, and the geese, she became aware of the great water- 
wheel going round with a steady burr-r-r in deep undertone, 
like the pedal notes of an organ ; there inras a grasshopper 
at the foot of an apple tree, pretending to be an Italian and 
a dgale; there were those big, foolish fellows, the credulous 
humble-bees, going about with their trumpets, firmly con« 
Tinced, and trying to conyince other people, that the deyil 
was d^^ and that ''warm days should never cease;" there 
were the pigs, fond and faithM lovers of the present, grunt- 
ing violoncello notes of satisfaction and content ; there was 
the turkey, whom the poetical Scott calls the bubbly-jock, 
gobbling in the distance, with a melodious gurgle as of an oboe 
played sofQv ; with him were the ducks, a material-minded 
race, whose hearts are too much set upon things of this world 
— they quacked like the gentle flageolet in its lower notes ; 
there was a peacock who screamed, and it was as if cymbals 
clashed ; eveiything chimed in, as if there was no shirking 
possible on such a day, but all must help to swell the great 
concerted piece. The waves lapped gently upon the shore, 
the leaves rustled in the light breeze, and from the orchard 
came the twittering of the birds. Marion knew how to dis« 
tinguish them every one ; that was the cooing of the wood« 
pigeon; that the slmU pipe of the wren. 

*' August is late for Imn," said Marion. 

The chaffinch, somewhere invisible, added his monotonous 
song ; the little bluetit flew from branch to branch with a 
short, quick note, in impatience at the concert ; the blackcap 
sang as if he was uncertcun whether to imitate the nightingale 
or the blackbird ; on the top of a rugged and twisted old apple 
tree sat the chiff-chaff^ calling his own name as loudly as if he 
were playing a part in a burlesque ; the yellowhammer, who 
also had wor^ as well as tune, sang his refrain of '' a littl« 
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bit of bread and no cheese," with a tremendous emphasis am 
the no; and the great-tit added its two notes, like a saw 
grinding not out of harmony with the rest. 

« There are more/' said Marion to herself ; *' but I cannot 
make them all out." 

As she listened, peace flowed in upon her soul with a rush 
like the bore of a tidal riyer ; the music set itself to words ; 
tnd voices sang round her — 

" Gerald— Gerald— Gerald— my lover Gerald !" 

Presently her head leant backwards, her eyes dosed, and 
the volume dropped from her hands upon the grass. 

" Observe, my St. John," said the rejoicing tmbra of Pope^ 
" she is closing her eyes to reflect upon the words of wisdom 
she has read in me." 

Nobody now took any more notice of the magnificent vil* 
lage orchestra ; but all the instruments, including the birds, 
the geese, the pigs, and the waves, went on, which is an un- 
feeling way wiui Nature, just the same. The face of the 
listener lay turned a little to the left ; the lips were parted 
with a snule ; the wind lifted and dropped the brown hair 
upon the forehead ; in the dimples, at the comers of her 
mouth, lurked a thousand little sleeping loves; the eyes, 
Marion's sweet and steadfast eyes, were closed. The girl is 
happy. Let her rest. 

CHAPTEE IX 

The lane up which the captain was walking was a lane of 
set and serious purpose. It ran straight up the hill, bending 
neither to the right nor to the left, perhaps in imitation of 
bigger roads built by the Bomans. It was paved with loose 
flat stones, like stepping-stones or stairs, and now and then 
made you desire, when they slipped from your foot and 
brought you down, to pile them in a heap, and use them to 
raise your Bethel instead of your woes, as recommended by 
the hymn. Nevertheless, a pretty lane, set on either side 
with a hedge whereon climbed and clung the wild rose, its 
blossoms gone for the summer, but bright with hips; the 
honeysuckle, which is mercifully ordered to bloom from 
June till October; and the sweet wild convolvulus, which 
flowers whenever it gets any encouragement in the way of 
sunshine. Half-way up the lane there was a pound, erected 
once by a defunct churchwarden of Puritanical views aa 
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regards straying animals. As lie was alone in his opinions^ 
and died without disciples, no living thing had ever been 
impounded in it. Sitting on the topmost bar of the ponnd^ 
his feet on the second r^, among ihe long grass and weeds 
which grew up in the interior of this sunlit dungeon, and 
poked spikej heads through the rails, was the yeryman whom 
Captain Eevel wished to see — Chauncej Chacomb. The squire 
was, unfortunately, more moody, more savage this mommg 
than the previous night. He was especially angry with 
himself, because he had let his great secret, the secret of his 
overpowering jealousy and hatred, pass from himself to the 
doctor. So felt Samson when he awoke in the morning, and 
remembered what he had told to Dalilah. He had noticed 
his cousin's strange and searching glance. He knew what it 
meant. It wanted no words for hun to understand that Joe 
Chacomb thought him— Chaunoey — ^to be going mad ; and he 
knew, besides, that it was true. He had pressed upon his 
cousin that morning a cheque for double the sum he had 
asked for the day before, and both felt that it was to pay for 
silence. They had walked together gloomily after breakfast 
up the lane, and Joseph, tired of his moody companion, 
went on and left him on the rail, alone with his reflections. 
He did not look welL His face was pallid ; his eyes were 
bloodshot, for he had been awake all night ; his lips were 
twitching; there was a long, straight crease across his 
forehead ; his right shoulder — the xmeven one — ^was hitched 
up to his ear ; his fingers were beating a tattoo upon the 
rail. What cruel fsde was this that brought the two men 
together in such a place, and at such a time P 

It is in the seventeenth century style— quite rococo now, 
and antiquated — to attribute disastrous events to the agency 
of the Devil in person. The more modem, perhaps the 
better, plan is to avoid going quite to the bottom of things, 
and say that accident, circumstance, or chance led to such and 
such a conjunction of events. What are we to say P Is it 
design, or is it chance? One is taken, and the other left. 
One catches the train which is going to be smashed, but goes 
off jeering at the other who is too late, and is lefb behind 
upon the platform^ One starts for Australia by the steamer 
wnich founders in the Bay of Biscay, while the other waits for 
that which is going to resist the storm. One gets a bullet in 
the head, while the other comes out of the battle with only 
his coat sleeve ridded. On this August morning, a man took 
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% torn to the left instead of keeping straight on, as he had 
mtended. Safety was in the one path, and in the other- 
death. 

The ragged npland path led the captain's straying feet 
slowlj up the flat stones which formed the rough steps of the 
lane. iBefore him, leading him insensibly, in fact, by the 
hand, stalked the fine actor who plays the principal part in 
the Ikmse Macabre. It is a defect in that otherwise admirable 
series of drawings, that every single sketch is a group of two, 
wherein the intention of the leading figure, despite his polite- 
ness — ^you will observe the gallant bearing of the Chevalier 
La Mort towards the ladies — is but too apparent. A later 
artist would have represented the Disguise of Mors. He 
would have shown him as lurking beneath a stone in the 
shape of a viper, or flying through the air as an eagle, or 
crouching in shrubs like a panther, or even sitting on an old 
village pound by the side of mad Chaimcey Chacomb, whis« 
pering devilry. But, in any case, the patient — or beneficiary 
— ^Dominus Moribundus, would have advanced to his £ate 
with a step as cheery, a smile as jocund, a beuring as gallant, 
a countenance as unsuspicious, a heart as light, as Captain 
Bevel. 

He greeted Chacomb with a laugh, which reminded him of 
yesterday's humiliation — a laugh which set every iierve of the 
jealous and suspicious man tingling ; a laugh utterly regard- 
less of those morbid feelings which natures such as Chauncey 
Chacomb's generally mistake for evidences of superior deli- 
cacy and refinement. 

"You, Chacomb?" he cried; "and up here? The very 
man I wanted to see. Come off your perch, man, and walk 
up to the top with me. Where's the doctor? Did Gerald 
go off this morning ? How is the picture looking to-day ? 
Ha ! ha ! We shtdl find it a breather for the next five 
minutes. Not so young as we were, we old fellows. How 
are the flesh tints, and the delicate outlines of the panel, eh ? 
Ho! ho!" 

Chauncey Chacomb screwed his mouth into what he meant 
for a smile, and slowly descended from his rail. If he was 
getting older — granted that he was sixty-one — so much the 
more reason for hiding the £ELct away. If he had made a 
mistake about the picture — and he was not so certain of that 
— ^it was an additional proof of bad taste in the captain to 
harp upon It 
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" Mot »o young as we were, Eevel !" be repeated. " None 
of us are, I suppoBe.'' 

^'I like tlie niggers for one tiling/' said Berel, leading 
tlie waj ; " tliej never know their own age within forty or 
fifty years. I onoe knew an old fellow on the West Coast 
who died at a hundred and twenty, as near as could be 
guessed, and refiised to be comforted when he was being 
snuffed out, because he was cut off in his youth/' 

^I am not a hundred and twenty," returned the other, 
gloomily. 

Bevel did not notice his bad temper. He was one of those 
men whose own tempers are so equable, that they are slow to 
suspect ill-temper in others. Nothing short of the wildest 
outbreak on the part of Ghaimcey Chacomb would have 
made the captain realise that his old friend could be actuated 
by any but the most kindly and cbcerM sentiments. 

'']xK>k round, Chacomb, at the view up the valley. I do 
not know which is the best time in the day to mount this 
hilL I f 'link such a morning as this, when there in no mist 
to hide the glorious breadth of colour. There was a light 
sea fog at six, but it has gone. There is a picture for you. 
It ought to be all the more enjoyable for being your own, 
eh P A more valuable picture than any in the Collection. 
Possession adds an ad<&tional charm of its own, I should 
think. I remember going to France about three and twenty 
years ago. I took my first wife there, in ikct, for our honey- 
moon, poor thing, to show her the old place that was ours 
for a thousand years, until the Bevolution swept us all away. 
It was on a summer morning like this. The ruins of the 
ch&to"n are on the left bank of the Loire as you go down 
the digue^ you know, is on the other side. There is a town on 
the right bank, just a scrap of a town ; a bridge over the 
river, which runs like a brook over its shallow and pebbly 
bed ; and on the other side there is a little hill where they 
built the castle — one tower at each end, halls and chapels and 
dungeons between — almost a royal castle for the memory of 
abominable things; for my people were great sticklers for 
seigneurial rights. Very odd, Chacomb, that a man's heart 
glows with pride to remember that his ancestors were great 
rogues. The place is all in ruins now, but I went over it and 
spent the pleasantest day in all my life, pointing out to my 
wife the place where the thumbscretring went on, where tb« 
rack stood, where the peasants were shut up on bread and 
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water, and all the rest of it. It was just such a day as this, 
and we stood on the top of the tower, and looked over mUes 
of as fertile country as there is in France. All onrs once. I 
understood the pride of ownership for the first time, though 
I had no part or share in a single rood of land. I envy you, 
Chacomb." 

The squire*s head relented a little. It is undoubtedly a 
pleasant thing to be envied. The desire of exciting enry is, 
perhaps, next to the spur of necessity, one of the principal 
motives to work and stimulants to success. Those who de- 
precate the love of envy are themselves most liable to the 
passion — ^the poor and disappointed folk, not the rich and 
envied. I have known ladies who, I am quite certain, enjoyed 
their own fine things in proportion to the green and bilious 
feelings of envy they saw aroused in their Mends and guests. 
If you want to see the highest enjoyment, chiefly caused bv 
the awakening of profound envy in others, give a small 
schoolboy a watch and chain ; a youthful schoolgirl a seal- 
skin jacket ; or a charity child a fourpenny-piece. 

" Tes, Chacomb," the captain went on, " I envy you. I 
wish I had broad acres and forest land of my own, as my 
grandfather had. It would help me now, at ail events." 

The squire, who was panting behind him, instinctively took 
his hands out of his pockets and buttoned up his coat. At 
all events, he would lend no money. 

" Why now ?" he asked. 

** First, because I shoxdd have less anxiety about that boy 
of mine ; and secondly, because I should not have to let my 
Marion go to your Geiald empty-handed." 

The squire lifted his head, wagged it, nodded it, and 
grinned silently. Then he accelerated his pace, and lessened 
tiie distance between the captain and himself. 

** Say that again, BeveL I did not quite catch.** 

^* I say, Chacomb, that I am sorry to let Marion go almost 
empty-handed to her husband.'' 

*^ Ah !*' said the squire. 

«* When did Gerald tell you ?'• 

"He did not tell me." 

The captain went on, still striding in advance. It was 
like one of those processions that may be seen in a medisBval 
manuscript. First marches the knight, chivalrous and frank ; 
behind lum goes the villein, with the thoughts of a villein 
•tamped upon his fibce ; with the latter, arm in arm, no less 
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a personage than tlie Devil. The first walked with a light 
and springy step, the sunshine pouring over the hedge upon 
his £m^ ; he walked as one whose heiurt is full of hope ; the 
second^ crouching and bent, seemed to pull his feet painfully, 
step by step, up the ascent. He was in shadow, too, being 
much shorter than the other, save when a gap in the bushes 
allowed the simshine to throw a gleam of light upon his face, 
which brought out the more forcibly the seaminess with 
which his passions were furrowing it. As for the third Per- 
son, he was invisible. Had it been otherwise, I would joy- 
fully have described him to you in this place, and then my 
history would have been indeed original, unique, and priceless. 

*' Gerald did not tell you ! Ah, he went off too early this 
morning. But you suspected, old friend, eh P You thought, 
perhaps, what might happen when the boy came home 
again?" 

'' I suspected ? Yes, I did suspect," said the squire. 

" I did not, Chacomb. You loiew jrour boy better than I 
did. But it seems natural now : a thmg so right and fitting 
for both that, though it was only arranged last night, it has 
settled down in my thoughts as completely as if it had been 
arranged from the beginning. To be sure, the pair have been 
always together, except when Gerald was away. You know 
the long letters he used to send her. There was not a word 
of love in a deskful of them ; but it would be easy to read 
them now by the light of what we know, and find out proofs 
^-ehp — of something deeper than friendship. I wish you 
joy, Chacomb, of your new daughter. Manon will make a 
&ir ch&telaine of Chacomb HalL" 

The squire answered nothing, but twitched up his right 
shoulder with a half-glance sideways, as if to make sure that 
it was there. That portion of his frame might have been 
the chosen seat of an evil genius, from the attention he be- 
stowed upon it in disturbed and anxious moments, A look 
of doubt, as if his way was not quite clear before him, 
crossed his face. Then he lifted his head and listened again, 
for the captain's heart was full, and he must needs go on. 

"Gterald and Marion — ^Marion and Gerald — they have 
been in my thoughts together so long that it wiU be no 
effort to keep them together always. Gerald and Marion* 
It is a great happiness to me — a greater happiness, Cha- 
comb, than I could have hoped or expected. Gksrald has 
i>6a» to me always as dear as my own son. There is no boj 
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to whom I would more gladlj entrust 1117 girl't liapp» 
neM." 

His son's praises onlj made the self-tormentor more angrf* 
But he chafed in silence. 

'^ I do think, Chacomb,^ the captain went on, ^ that Hiea> 
Ten is kinder to ns than we can even ask. When things 
look darkest, comes a touch of fortune that lights up the 
whole atmosphere again. Thej looked very didl last night 
when I heard how Fred had disgraced himself. Did Gtendd 
tell you that P" 

*'No — no! Disgraced himself? Tell me about that,*^ 
answered the squire, quickly. 

** He has been rusticated for a year.^ 

•<Ahl" The squire snubcked his lips and drew a long 
breath — ^perhaps of &tigue. '* Was it — was it for anything 
more than usually shameful and dishonourable ?'' 

'' As you please to look at it» derald tries to make light 
of it. It was only a schoolboy freak." 

«* A schoolboy freak, you call it. Fred is only twenty, is he ?^ 

** Yery nearly. He is three years younger than Marion. 
The news came last night. I was gloomily looking over the 
letters and bills — " 

** Fred has got into debt, then P Ah 1" 

** When the two came in, and told me all about it. Well,. 
I have had a long spell of fEur weather : I must expect an 
occasional squalL But I have thought it all out, Ghacomb. 
I will tell you what I propose. I take it for granted, my dear 
old friend, that you are as pleased at the match as I am. 
(Serald will stay at home with you ; he will be your right* 
hand man. Marion wiU show you what it means to have a 
daughter. You shall lend me money to pay off the prodigal's 
debts. We will have the wedding iu September ; and tlien 
I shall take the boy to London, put him to some work, and 
take care of him myself. Poor Fred is only a boy, afber all.'*^ 

As the captain enumerated each clause of his proposed 
plan of perfect happiness, the squire^s right ear and shoulder 
came together with little jerks, each of great meaning. 

"Oh, Fred is only a boy. And the marriage will take 
place in September. And you will go to London to take care 
of him. I see. Very good.*' 

" That is what I think of doing. It runs in the bloody 
Tou see. My &ther, who was forty-five when he married, 
Degan with what you may call a good solid foundation of 
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debt. The hereditary tendencj passed over me, and hai 
attacked poor Fred. Unfortmiate that I did not foresee the 
danger. Then I should not have had to borrow of you." 

"Quite so," said the squire, with a grin. " That's Teiy. 
unfortunate ; extremely unfortunate — ^that is.'* 

" Fred's debts come to about a thousand pounds, all told. 
Not so bad for the son of a half -pay officer, is it ? But what 
should we have said if he had emulated the example of his 
great-great-uncle, the chevalier, "who distinguished liimself, a 
century and a half ago, by a career rather shorter and a ^eat 
deal merrier P It ondy lasted six months. He was a private 
friend of the Eesent, and a very particular friend of the 
Countess de Para^re. Some other young fellow ran him 
through the body, after one poor uttle summer 'on the 
chuck,' as we used to say in the navy, and they found his 
debts were half a million of francs. No one paid them, poor 
fellow ; and history, while it drops a tear over the chevsJier, 
has none for his creditors. There must have been something 
winning about the young fellow to make all the world trust 
him. Perhaps Fred is like him. At all events, Chacomb, 
this is the position of affairs. There is a balance of four 
hundred or so in the bank, all that is left of the money saved 
for the boy's education. Marion and I put it by, you know. 
There will be six hundred to pay. Now, I intend to ask you 
for that sum, Qhacomb." 

"Ah!" said the squire, who was growing purple in the 
lace, perhaps with the exertion of going uphilL 

" Yes, you shall lend me that sum, and I shall be able to 
pay you back when Fred gets an income." 

"When Fred gets— ah ! — gets an income," gasped the 
squire. 

" It will be a few years — ^two or three years — ^first, I am 
afraid. But I shall devote myself to the boy. Never fear 
for Fred, Chacomb. Perhaps I have been too fond of my 
Marion, and neglected the boy. That shall be seen to— and 
at once." 

The squire, answering nothing, began to swing his anna 
backwards and forwards. Over his &ce came the same 6X« 

{>res8ion which had alarmed the doctor the previous night, a 
ook of uncontrollable passion, which surged up into his 
cheeks in bursts of crimson, and receded, leaving them pallid ; 
which made his lips fuU and his mouth tremble ; which gave 
unwonted fire to his eyes. But now the doctor was not 
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present, and Ohanncey Chaoombi with that inTisible oom« 
panion we have spoken of, had it all his own waj. 

As the captain spoke the last words, the lane came to an 
end at a field gate which led to the open down. The level of 
the summit was reached. 

** Ah," cried Eevel, *' here we aio at last.** 

Without looking round he vaulted the gate, and turned 
off upon the level, springy turf towards the edge of the cliff, 
followed hy tt© other two, a little distance behind him — 
Chauncey Chacomb and the Devil. 

^ The grass is pleasant after the stony path," said the cap« 
tain. '' This is the place that my girl is so fond of. I believe 
she used to sit up here by herself, and watch the ships coming 
up the Channel — ' silver sails all out of the west' — thinking 
that one of them might bring G^erald. I will take you where 
she used to come : the very best place for a good sea view, 
especially when it is fine enough to see Lundy, between this 
and Clovelly. Tou may watch the sea, if you like, while I 
read you my young scapegrace's letter." 

Captain Bevel was like the unfortunate draper in " Pierre 
Pathelin," divided between his wool d.nd his sheep, inasmuch 
as his thoughts went from one thing to the other. They 
were divided between Marion and Fred. 

<<And when we have read the letter, we will talk over 
Gerald and Marion's affairs." 

There was near them a fourth person Iving on the grass, 
whom Chauncey Chacomb had forgotten, nis cousin Joseph. 
He was reclining supine in considerable comfort ; his head 
was propped on a pillow made up of a little mound of tufted 
grass, surrounded by one of the squire's soft felt hats — a new 
and a very good hat — ^which he nad crumpled up ; he had 
put on a new Tweed coat belonging also to the head of the 
Chacomb clan — ^it mattered very little about the sleeves being 
too short ; he was smoking one of half a dozen cigars he had 
thoughtfully taken from Gerald's own box, brought by him 
from Havana ; he occasionally tapped with thank&ness that 
portion of his chest on which lay the pocket-book with 
Chauncey Chacomb's cheque for jS2()0 ; his legs were crossed 
and his arms thrown out upon the grass, so that the warm 
son and the cool breeze could work unchecked all their bene 
ficent will upon him. 

His eyes were half-dosed as he watched the blue wreaths 
from his cigax rise daintily into the air, and the wind blow 
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ftem awaj, streaming like a girl's tresses by the sea-shore. 
Near him sat a faX and motherly-looking ewe, pretending to 
be pleased rather than frightened at the proximity of the 
stranger. Every now and then he made j^^s at her, blew 
the smoke in her direction, and even shook a menacing boot 
at her. In vain: the experienced matron smiled Hke a 
Celestial, but moved not. Ugly &ces do not hurt, they 
amuse ; boots may shake, but do not fly off like flints and 
pebbles ; tobacco smoke is even pleasant in the open air. To 
be sure, all sheep naturally have an aversion to the smell 
within closed doors, because butchers' assistants have a habit 
of smoking common tobacco in certain places, never named 
among the race, where the associations are unpleasant. So 
the sheep sat and looked on ; while the doctor, in murmuring 
tones, like one who eats the lotos in a land where it is always 
afternoon, addressed her with honeyed words and dulcet tones. 
" Mother of mutton," he said, with a smack of his lips, 
''fear not the stranger who comes with neither club nor 
dog. Your children, madam, have gone, perhaps, to the 
bourne which makes that stranger the man he is. The lambs 
whom you imagine to be in exile in foreign lands have worked 
up into these arms and legs, and this scientific brain. ' Alas, 
unmindful of mint sauce, among the mint they played.' There 
is thus, madam, if one may say so, a kind of relationship 
between us. We may even one day knit closer the tie that 
binds us. The grass which you are champing — ^it is succulent, 
and eats short, I am sure, irom the expression of your open 
countenance — may perhaps, in other forms, become part of 
the frame of the humble philosopher who addresses you. 
TMs, madam, is a law of the universe : life preys on life, the 
strong devour the weak ; and though Insincerely hope that I 
shall not eat your ladyship, and that your sphere of maternal 
usefulness may be protracted for many a happy summer, you 
will acknowledge that I must devour somebody, and may 
\ave to devour you. Animals with brains are more dangerous 
to lambs than animals with muscles. Your respected husband, 
madam. Sir Timothy Bam — ^I believe it is a good old county 
name — is a strong creature, but a mighty fool ; the fox is % 
crafty animal, and, though he lacks strength, has hithertt 
managed to preserve his independence. I, La M^re, if you 
will idlow me the expression, am both strong and crafty; 
therefore I am to be feared by lambs. I wSl give you a 
wrinkle, madam : never you work for yourself, if you can g«4 
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any one to work for jotu Joseph Obaoombi O sheep of 
solesin yacancy, is fortj-fiive years of age ; he has hitherto 
made other people work for him ; he proposes to oontinne 
that line of action; and he hopes devoutly never to do any 
more work at alL For his cousin Ohauncey has blossomed 
into an Ass so enormous, that it would be an unspeakably 
sinful thing to let another have the squeezing and the plucking 
of him. families should keep their hawks as weU as their 
pigeons among themselves ; and it is only Ohrisldan to do 
unto your cousin that which other men would do unto him 
if they could. Gerald, madam, is an ass of another kind. 
My own sincere prayer is that Gerald may marry Marion, 
and — ^" 

Here his soliloquy was cut short by the sound of voices, or 
of one voice, and raising his head a little he saw Bevel, with 
the squire following at his heels, walking as I have described 
across the down in the direction of the diff. Naturally he 
did not see the third persoa, who was invisible. 

" What the devil is the matter with Ohauncey ?" murmured 
the doctor. " He looks exactly as he did last night.'' 

Just then the squire raised his face, so that the sunlight 
fell full upon it. 

"By gad," said the doctor, rousing himself^ "I believe 
there will be a row. Look at the captain pointing placidly 
with his stick to the sea, while Ohauncey mops and mows 
behind him, like an ape who would like to swear horribly, 
but forgets the words. This grows interesting." 

Ohauncey Ohacomb followed mechanically, his body bent 
and half crouching, though the ground was level; but his 
hands were spread out half-way between the hips and the 
shoulders, with quick restless movements ; his eyes watched 
Bevel's back with a strange intensity of gaze, which was like 
a wild beast's glare ; his lips worked uneasily ; his cheek 
twitched. 

"I wonder if he « madP" said the doctor, watching. " Tve 
a good mind to go and spoil the row. I believe he must be mad.'* 

He sat up to see better. The ewe, thinking the time for 
dissimidation was past, started to her feet and scuttled off in 
undisguised terror. But Dr. Ohacomb was not thinking of her. 

'* I am siure," he said to himself, " that if Ohauncey had a 
dagger he would stick it into Bevel's back. He looks more 
dangerous than he did last night. There must be a row. 
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Why does not Berel turn rounds It would be fan to see 
him, just now, catcli that charming expression on my cousin's 
fihce, when it looks most devilish. If they come to a fight I 
shall have to intervene, like the Queen's Proctor, or a police- 
man at a pantomime." 

He had not long to wait. 

The two moyed on across the ground, wMch rose a little 
until it reached a sort of saddle-back, from wliich the turf 
sloped rapidly fqr eigbt feet or so, until it came to tbe edge 
?f the diff, whidh here descended almost perpendicularly to 
the sea. The figures stood out for a moment to the doctor's 
^e like two bhu^k silhouettes before the bright and sunny 
SKy : the one erect and tall, the other croudied and mis- 
sh^en. 

Then the captain stopped. 

*' Here we are, Chaoomb. The best place in all Devonshire 
on a fine summer's day ; a place for lovers to sit and dream. 
I believe it was here that Gerald and Marion yesterday came 
to an imderstanding, as the country folk say. Ha! ha! 
Now we will sit down and talk it over." He turned round 
slowly, as a man does who is looking for a soft place to sit 
down upon. '' Good God, Ohacomb, what is the matter f " 

The man's face was wild with boiling rage : his cheek was 
white ; his eyes were red ; his hands were raised to the level 
of his fiEi.ce, and held palms outward ; his teeth chattered, but 
he could find no words. Ohauncey Chaoomb was mad, much 
more mad than when, the night before, he had poured out the 
secret of his foolish soul. 

** Chacomb !" repeated the captain. 

**1 — I — I hate you!" stammered the other, feeling about 
the air with his hands, as if searching for words. " I hate 
you ! I would kill you if I coxdd I" 

He moved forward with a threateniug gesture. Captain 
Bevel, bewildered, stepped back. And then — then, all in a 
moment, the bloodshot eyes of the madman looked into space, 
for Captain Bevel had disappeared. His foot slipped upon 
the smooth grass as he recoiled before the threatening ges- 
tures of his companion; he reeled and staggered; he fell 
head foremost on the slope ; he caught with both hands at 
the short turf, but the roots came away from the rocky soil 
in his grasp; and, without a cry or a sotmd, he rolled overth« 
edge of the cUff, and was gone. 

When the fit left Chauncey Chaoombi he remembered, at ia 
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a dream, tbe captain's last look of horror, and it remained -with 
him an accusing spirit till the daj of his death. 

It took him a few moments to realize what had happened. 
When he did, his madness being still strong upon him, he 
threw himself forward on the slope, at imminent risk of &Uint 
over, and lay on hands and knees, with his head projected 
over the edge. The cliff was about a hundred feet nigh, not 
quite perpendicular. Just above the water was a narrow 
ledge. On this ledge laj a helpless mass of clothes and 
broken bones, which had a mi^&ute before been Captain BeveL 
It still moved, so that he was not dead. 

The wretched man cried and shouted, exulting like an 
Israelite over the fall of his enemy. 

" Bevel !'* — the rocks rang out the name, and the echoes 
took it up, and repeated it along the black line of curved and 
indented cliff — " Eevel — ^Revel — Bevel — Glisten, before you 
die. Gterald shall never marry Marion — do you hear p I will 
lend no money to your spendthrift son— do you hear P Fred 
and the girls shall starve— do you hear P I lend them money! 
I will see them begging their bread in the streets first. Do 
you hearp do you hearp do you hearP There you are, and 
there you will die. Ho ! ho ! ho ! There you will die !'* 

Did the broken and shattered form of the man below catch 
the mockings of his enemy, as they rolled from point to point 
round the coves and bays of the vexed shore P But the hardi 
tones did not break upon the sleep of the innocent girl by 
Comb Leigh Cove, to mar the beauty of her love dream. 

The squire felt with thankfulness that he had recovered 
his powers of speech, and was going on with greatly increased 
freedom and liberty of utterance, but found he could not, being 
suddenly and violently pulled backwards by the heels. It 
was his cousin dragging him up» at the risk of his own life 
and limbs — a more perilous feat than the rescue of a drown- 
ing man ; for Chauncey Chacomb kicked and writhed, shout- 
ing curses and imprecations on Bevel, on his cousin, and on 
Marion. Doctor Joseph, however, went about his work with 
great coolness, and, after five minutes' struggle, had his 
cousin safely on the level sward, with one hand firmly in his 
ooUar, coat and shirt and all. 

*• Let me go !" cried the maniac % " let me go ! Let me see 
him die ! Joseph, it isn't half enough to kiU him. I want 
to taunt him. Let me go ! Suppose he were to die before I 
have told him alL Oh^ what a chance to miss !'* 
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** Be quiet, madman, or I will squeeze the breaUi out of 
your miserable littie bodj. Be quiet, I say." 

The doctor shook him backwards and forwards till his 
struggles ceased, and then turned him round, and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

" Let me go, Joe," he whimpered ; *^ let me go— please let 
me go ; and I will give you five himdred pounds. I want just 
to hare one more look — one more look. Ah, one more !" 

Here his yoice died away in broken murmurs ; and he fell 
to shaking like one who has an ague. For he could not choose 
but look back into the doctor's eyes, which seemed searching 
into his very soul. He struggled to speak, but his tongue 
refused to move ; he tried to turn away his gaze, but he could 
not : the mesmeric influence of the stronger will was upon the 
weaker. His mania passed away from hun, his arms diropped, 
his lips closed. The doctor, stall holding him by one hand, 
made a pass or two with the other, and then laid him gently 
on the inner slope of the sward, his face turned inland. 

" So," he said; ^'here is a devil of a business! What is to 
be done next ?" 

What, indeed ! He left his patient safe for a while in hii^ 
mesmeric sleep, and crept warily down the slope. Where it 
shelved most steeply, dose to the edge, he laid himself along 
the ground, and digging knees, toes, and elbows in the turf, 
he looked over. It was a fearful place ; the cliff was inclined 
at a slight angle to the vertical, was stuck with small ledges 
and projections, on which the man had broken his fall, and 
so prolonged his pains. He lay on the lowest ledge, but now 
seemed motionless and dead. The doctor noticed that the 
projection ran along the base of the cliff, and apparently 
round the comer, and into a cleft in the wall, where Nature 
seemed to have designed a cove, but changed her mind owing 
to the difficulties of the undertaking. 

^* I might get down there," said the doctor ; ^ at any rate, 
I can try." 

He scrambled back, and looked again at his cousin. 

^* Sleep on, you miserable little madman," he said. ** A 
pretty morning's work you've done. Sleep, you — you — jo^k 
microcephalous imbedle, till I come back and kick you up." 

Chauncey Ohacomb made no answer. His eyes were closed, 
and he was sleeping. 

** Had I known anything of the medical profession,"^ the 
doctor murmured, *' I should have looked you up last nightt 
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A Btradt-woistooat and a little grael, and myself for jonx 
private physician and adviser. What a chance — ^what a 
chance to miss ! Everything/' he added with a sigh, and 
hurrying along the cliff to the gap — **^ everything is in the 
hands of the man who has tanght himdelf his profession. 
Joseph Ohacomb, you were a fool, a very great fool, not to read 
in the days of your yonth. I wonder if I can get dpwn there ?** 

It was his only chance, for all along the road beyond the 
waves washed the bare faces of the v^ical diff. But here, 
where the ledge seemed to be caiiied round the curve of the 
rock, there was a deep indentation, as if a large knife had 
begun to cut a triangular stile, but foiling partly in the task, 
had left a ragged mass at the bottom piled up by broken 
rocks and overgrown with brambles. 

It was possible to get down as far as this by an active 
man ; but beyond ? Beyond it the waters ran into the gap, 
and at its mouth the cliffs stood flEkce to face to make a gate. 
But the doctor thought it looked just possible to get round 
by the boulders and rocks that lay about the entrance. 

"I don't like it," he said; "but I will try. I think 
Chauncey will do for half an hour." 

He talked to himself, as was his wont, in cheerful tones ; 
but his face was pale and his hand shook as he thought of 
the murdered man. 

" Murdered," he said, half aloud ; *' murdered, if ever man 
was murdered !" 

There was a kind of landslip at the end of the gap, down 
which he lowered himself step by step, holding by bramble 
and briar, clinging to projecting rocks, whidi gave way 
beneath his weight, creeping warily along the edge of pre- 
cipices — ^not Alpine, certainly, but high enough to kill him 
if he fell — and dropping down smooth faces from ledge to 
ledge. But at last he stood above the water, where a single 
stone gave him a slippery foothold. He looked round hun, 
and groaned. 

" Chauncey, if I get safe out of this, I will make you pay 
for it." 

It was a black and savage-looking place, in which the 
waves, though it was a comparatively smooth day outside, 
flung up jets and foimtains of spray and foam, with loud 
whistlings and roarings, which sometimes fright^ed belated 
market women coming along the down after dark, when the 
weather was stormy and the wind high. 
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He looked round him, and saw at the back the oaye, dark 
and yawning. He shaddered. 

''I lappoBe the king of the ootopods holds his throne 
there. I hope his maiestj is asleep. It would be a sweet 
thing to see his long daws ooming out of the caye, and feel 
them catohing me round the neck, and I without so much as 
a penknife — eyen a toothpick might be useful.'* 

He clambered, dung, and crept along the black and sloping 
sides of the infernal hole, towards the opening. There he 
found his further progress stopped by a rough, serrated rock, 
standing like a sentinel to bar his way. He whistled in 
despair. The big, dark rock barred his progress, and he felt 
as if he could neither get forward nor back. Then he sat 
down, his feet dangling oyer the water, and began to reflect, 
looking at the boulder. 

" I can't get oyer you," he murmured, " you big, black 
deyil ; but I might get round you. Suppose I was to f^ in 
and be drowned, like a rat in a trap, as I belieye I shall ! 
It would serye me right, for getting down here at all. I 
should be found in a few years, perhaps, all that would be 
left of me — a button or two, a purse with some money, a 
silyer watch : that would be the final edition of the works of 
this Josephus. Suppose, which is equally probable, that I 
haye to wait here and starye slowly till the octopus in the 
caye thinks he is strong enough to throw off the mask and 
attack me. Chauncey, if eyer I do get back, it shall be bad 
for you. No !" as he made another effort to get oyer the 
rock which barred him from further adyance. He looked 
da«nx into the dark depths beneath him. *' That won't do. 
Pah ! The crabs are mustering in all their force, and sending 
inyitations to their relations. I can see them at the bottom, 
I belieye. The lobsters will hear of it, and come without 
being inyited. There are yellow starfish lying on the stones 
across the water— ^they haye eyes, and are longing to be at 
me. There must be whelks, too, at the bottom. When 
they haye eaten me, they will be caught and eaten them- 
sdyes, from a stalls with pepper and yinegar, in WhitechapeL 
If I fall in, they will say that I went a-shrimping. Oome, 
Joseph Ohacomb, pull yourself together — ^pluck up." 

He laid himself flat upon the rough and sloping surface, 
holding on by one foot and both hands, while he threw his 
1^ round till he met with a projection. Bit by bit he 
struggled on, panting and wheezing, for the doctor was not 
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eo joxmg as he had been, till he found himself ronnd the 
point, and with both feet on the narrow and broken ledge on 
which the captain lay. He made his waj cautiously aJong, 
and in five minutes was kneeling beside the form which lay 
apparently inanimate upon the rock. 

" Poor beggar ! poor beggar I" murmured the doctor ; •* and 
to think that he might hsLYe been aliye and well still if 
dhauncey had not been an Ass !'' 

He felt the pulse — the left arm was crushed and broken, 
lying under the body, but the right appeared to be com- 
paratively uninjured. There was a &int motion — ^it takes a 
good deal to beat the life out of a man. The doctor dipped 
his hat in the sea, and, raising the head, poured the water 
over it. The captain's face was pale and white ; from his 
mouth oozed the blood drop by dn)p. 

" Eevel," whispered the doctor, " Bevel, can you speak ?*• 

There was no answer ; nothing to show that he heard, or 
•comprehended, or lived— only the dull, slow beating of the 
pulse at the doctor's finger. 

" Oh, that I were on the cliff now !" said Joseph, " What 
would I give for a boat ? And how the deuce am I to get 
him, or myself either, out of this ?** 

He resolved to try the next point ; and stepping lightly 
over the prostrate form, to which he could do nothing, he 
orept along the ledge in the same direction, and disappeared 
behind the next point. 

It was half an hour later when he returned in Eevel's own 
boat, rowed by a couple of farm boys. In the boat sat 
Marion. As the doctor — ^rough, coarse in grain, selfish, and 
^^ynical — ^looked at the face of the girl, so suddenly stricken 
that there was no time for weeping, no room for despair, the 
unaccustomed tears rolled down his cheeks. 

They brought It, the i>oor crushed form, covered with a 
sheet, home to Oomb Leigh in the boat. As they lifted the 
body, the doctor saw Chauncey Ohacomb standing near. By 
his trembling limbs, by the wan light in his eyes, by his 
moaning and crying, he saw that the madman only partly 
tmderstood what had happened, and how. As they bore the 
<^ptain to the cottage, Chauncey followed witb staggering 
step. His confused brain knew, in a bewildered sort of way, 
that he had somehow caused the thing to happen. He could 
not remember yet ; but he was filled with a dreadful terror. 
He dimly perceived that there would be no rest or happiness 
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for him anj more : tlie seal of Cain, the murderer, was on 
his brow. But his victim's pulse yet beat, though feebly. 
For three long hours they waited round the bedside. Marion 
at his head, dry-eyed; Adie, weeping and sobbing, at the 
foot of the bed ; Ohauncey standing helpless and silent, turning 
his bewildered eyes from one to the other. The sun shone 
in at the window, where the captain's roses climbed about, 
throwing their branches across the light, and nui-IHTig fJEuitastic 
patterns in the shifting shadows of tiie floor. 

Suddenly the watchers saw a change. There was a slight 
quivering of the limbs, and the captain opened his eyes for a 
moment. 

" He is coming to his senses," the doctor whispered. *' He 
hears, my girl ; be brave." 

" Father," she whispered, " do you know me ?" 

As she touched his poor pale lips with hers, he opened his 
eyes again, and looked at her in a strange, wondering way, 
with a tender pity in them. His thoughts were all with her — 
Marion saw it with a wild tumult of misery and happiness — 
all with her. 

Then his lips parted, and she went closer. 

" Marion," he whispered, ** my poor, poor Marion ! — ^I see 
it all ! It was not my fault. Endure to the end, my darling 
— ^and always trust in GK)d. My dear ! — my dear ! — my dear !" 

His eyes both dropped as in very weariness ; and presently 
the doctor, laying lus hand upon the captain's heart, found 
that he had fallen into the sleep from which there is no 
eartdily waking. 



CHAPTEE X. 

A WBBK has passed ; the coroner has come to Comb Leigh 
upon his errand, and by the help of a dozen feurmers t^e 
inquest has been held. The conduct and appearance of Mr. 
Chauncey Chacomb, the principal witness, were remarkable : 
the reporter said that his ovei mastering grief did equal credit 
to his heart and to his head. In incoherent accents, and with 
hesitating tongue, he set forth what was well known to every- 
body present — how the deceased gentleman and himself had 
been almost daily companions for many years; and how, 
while they were talking together on the cliff, the captain's 
foot slipped, and he felL Beinff asked by an intelligent jury- 
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man if he knew of any cause— orange peel new, a tbing he 
had heard was fatal to many a man — ^whj tiie captain should 
have slipped, he stated, after the coroner had called attention 
to the fact that orange peel would be a comparatiyelj rare 
thing to find in August at the top of the diff, that he Imew 
of no cause or reason whateyei^. Being asked by another 
intelligent juryman if the captain was possibly unwell that 
morning — ^bile now, a thing often felt by himself, the ques- 
tioner, after a market dinner — Mr. Ohacomb said that Captain 
Bevel had made no complaint as to biliousness. Being asked 
if the spot was considered dangerous, Mr Chacomb said that, 
on the contrary, he had understood it to be a favourite spot 
for lovers to sit and watch the view, and that he had never 
heard of any one under those circumstances falling over. 
Another jxiryman interposed with the remark that it was very 
true, and he had sat there himself in younger days ; whereat 
everybody laughed. Prom time to time Chauncey Chacomb, 
while giving his evidence, looked nervously at his cousin, 
who sat with his head down, but made no sign. The doctor's 
testimony was given with greater vigour, and bore internal 
evidence of careful preparation. It made, as he intended, a 
profound impression. He had heard, he en>lained, his cousin 
Mr. Chauncey ChacomVs cry for help, ana on hastening to 
the place, and looking over the edge of the cliff, saw the 
deceased gentieman lying on the rocks below. He had then 
made his way to the spot by a breakneck path, which he 
described at length with pardonable aggravation of the 
dificulties, and had finally succeeded in getting round the 
point and hailing the boat. The jury were imanimous in 
expressing their highest admiration of Dr. Chacomb's heroism 
in attempting a rescue. They were also unanimous in con- 
curring that Parliament should be petitioned to put handrails 
round all clifiis, and provide rope ladders in case of any one 
foiling over. And then they brought in their verdict of 
" Accidental death." What otiier verdict was possible ? Evil 
looks do not murder ; and who was there except the doctor 
to say that the man slipped and fell, overcome with confusion 
at the threatening looks and gestures of his companion ? 

As for Fred, for whom Gerald had gone in search, he came 
home in time to attend the funeral. Not waiting for the 
^temal permission to go to Egypt, he had started at once, 
on getting the ten pounds from Marion, with a sanguine 
confidence that more would follow, and yet with some fore- 
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bodmgs how his father might take it. At Paria he saw tbe 
news in GhMgnani, and hastened back. He bore himself 
steadily at the funeral, and the village folk congratulated 
each other that the captain's boy was so braye and fine a 
yonng fellow, and so admirably qualified to help his sisters. 

Marion called upon him, indeed, at once for help, endeavour- 
ing to face the realities of the future. But in vain. Her 
brother would not look at the facts as they were. He put it 
off; he fenced with the necessity ; he refused to read through 
the papers ; he declined to let her know his liabilities. And 
yet he looked forward with a confident cheerfulness to a 
wonderful future ; for with men of Fred's character it is the 
leading trait that they never can face anything real. 

"Tou see, dear Fred, we mtist consider ttongs; we have 
Tery little money— only the insurance ; and we mti8t consider 
what is to be done.'* 

**I think, Marion'* — with a yawn — "that it shows 
singularly little regard for my poor fiither's memory to begin 
this kind of talk the very first day after he is buried. And 
as for the future, I see no cause for any anxiety at alL I have 
already told you that Lord Bodney — ** 

" The firework man. Oh, Fred !'* 

^ Has promised to get me something good. What will it 
matter, then, that my fistther has left us no money P I hope, 
Marion, you will remember that, as the head of the family, I 
shall always feel it my duty to provide for you and Adie.'* 

Marion 'repressed her rising irritation. 

•* Yes, Fred, it is very good of you to say so, and to think 
80 ; but Lord Bodney is in Egypt ; we do not know when he 
will come back ; and it will not do to trust to vague hopes. 
We have to pay off your debts first; and what are we to do 
till your friend finds something that will suit you ?" 

" Confound it, Marion, do not worry a man I If things 
look bad, staring at them won't make them look any better. 
Let us sit down and wait till they come round again. At all 
events there is the insurance ; and something wiU turn up." 

Always a belief that things, if left alone, would right 
themselves; always that blind confidence which borders 
dangerously near the Paradise of fools. It is with certain 
natures infectious. Adie caught it of her brother. She, too, 
protested against the folly of anxiety about the future; she, 
too, found it a flying in the face of Providence to add up bills 
and think of ways and means ; and, with Fred, would leave 

a 
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Marion alone with lier papers, to wander along the leafy 
lanesy and to talk together of the merry days in store for 
them, and the pleasant paths of careless f 0II7. It might 
seem safe to prophecy of Fred that there will be few more 
pleasant lingerings in the sunshine for him ; but prophecy — 
since the school of the Prophets finally broke up and dissolved 
when Malachi left it — ^has been an eminently unsafe thing. 
Some things we know, of course, from long experience. The 
derer boy of the school becomes a pauper, a^r a thousand 
fstilures ; the good boy gets hanged^ a^r a long course of 
hypocrisy. Any one can prophecy so far ; but wlmt shall we 
say about the bad and lazy boy P Observers have remarked 
that though in after-life he continues to wallow in his laziness 
and badness, like a pig of the flock of Epicurus, he too 
often gets a good income, a pleasant life, and easy times. 
" Women," Dr. Chacomb once said to me, '' can always, un» 
less they belong to the passive or stupid class, foretell the 
future. Unfortunately their power is limited, and they are 
all like Cassandra, inasmuch as they only see the bad things 
that are coming." Still, that is better than nothing, espeoiaUy 
when you get predictions about vour enemies* coming misfor- 
tunes. VHij is it that one-half— the greater half— of man- 
kind have been excluded from the Jewish Prophets? Had 
it been otherwise, what a screaming sisterhood should we 
have had ! Fanc^ a dozen Deborahs pouring out the heart's 
fdlness of invective, exultation, and denunciation I Fancy 
the lost splendours, the tragic predictions, of a wronged and 
angry Hebrew woman I 

Marion, left alone, went carefully through her fSftther's 
papers. The letters she put aside to be burned ; the accounts, 
and all that seemed to refer to money, she kept. And so one 
morning, a few days after the funeral, she came across a 
secret that sent the blood fix>m her cheek. 

A dreadful secret ; a shameful secret ; a secret that touched 
the happiness and the self-respect of those dearest to her ; a 
secret that told her why, in the prime of early manhood, her 
fJEither, an ambitious and active man, could resign his hopes 
for the future, and take refuge in a country village, where he 
was unknown, and the thing could not follow him. 

"My poor dear father!" she murmured. "He suffered 
ibis through all these years, and made no sign. What shall 
7C do, what shall I do to keep it secret? I may at least tell 
Gerald." 
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But where was Gerald? He had disappeared. No letter 
came from him, and he made no sign. It was strange. At 
Chacomb Hall the two men thought nothing of it ; Gkrald 
was not in cither's thoughts; At the Boserj there was one 
at least who looked and waited all the day, who watched and 
waited all the night. But no news coula come ; for Qerald, 
fresh from Brazilian lowlands, was working off a feyer-— one 
of half a dozen left in his njstem as a parting gift of the 
Oroonoco swamps — ^in a hdtfA at Boulogne, unable to write, 
and fretting over the delay tiiat kept him from Marion. 

It was at this juncture that Joseph Chacomb, quite unex- 
pectedly and to his own astonishment, developed an entirely 
new side of character. He appeared as the man of sympathy. 
During the bad days before the funeral he would walk over 
every morning, and do what work there was to do. When 
that business wels finished, he still came in readiness to work 
at Marion's request. She ended by liking him and looking 
for him. He was rough, and he took dreadfril views of human 
nature. Still he was kind. He went through the papers with 
her — ^Fred's papers of debts — noting things that might be 
reduced ; while the culprit^ himself was lying on the grass in 
the shade, or singing duets with Adie. 

" Well, there are all the bills before us. Of course," he 
said, " we are not going to pay half of l^em.'* 

"But we must ; Fred owes them." 

*^I know. We need not pay one single fsurthing, I believe. 
They are debts contracted in his minority. Fred is not yet 
twenty-one. Besides, they are all extravagant debts. You 
cannot make a minor pay for things manifestly unnecessary. 
Look here: an Oxford hack, no doubt a broken-winded, 
spavined, knock-kneed roarer, at two pounds a day; the 
tennis court at three and sixpence an hour, with a few 
pounds added in for beer. Where is their licence. Miss 
Bevel? answer me that — ^where is their licence? And what 
is this? Babbit coursing in a dog-&ncier's back yard. 
Could any British jury pass that account— even a jury of 
small tradesmen ? Why, the thing is illegal. Come, Mis« 
Marion, if you pay this bill, I will borrow a guinea of you, 
give it to the Society for the Suppression of Cruelty t<i 
Animals, and make them prosecute the rascal, with youY 
brother for principal witness. As for these bills— champagne 
at a hundred and twenty shillings, claret at ninety, port at 
eighty-five — ^you wiQ just leave me to do what I can for you,** 
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•'Itisveryldnd,'* said Marion; ""that is, if itis juit** 

" Of course it is just. There is one thing I should like to 
understand : why the young fellows at Oxford, who belong to 
exactly the same class as the young £dllow8 at the horoitals, 
are so much better off in the way of tick. Show me, if you 
please, the London wine merchant who will trust a medical 
dtudent with champagne, or ey^i with the homely Bass. Lord, 
what a delicious time I should have had, with an under- 
graduate's credit at my back! Look hero, again: a bill iot 
badger baiting. Now, you know, that is too bare&ced. 
Fancy having your badger baited on credit! Scoring up 
chalks for worrying a Yarmint in a tub ! He's a glutton ixxt 
ODJoyment, Fred is." 

He bundled all tiie bills iuto his pocket. 

*' Leaye it all to me. I will do just the rererse of the 
unjust steward. I will sit down quickly aud write off half: 
the champagne shall stand at fifty, and that will leave a 
handsome profit; the port at forty-eight, and that will be 
dear at the price ; and as for the badger baiter, he shall not 
be paid at all. Miss Bevel, the dishonesty of people is to the 
Ohristian mind appalling ; to the unchristian mind — ^that is, 
to me — ^it shows how very, very few Christian minds there are." 

" If they do not accept your offer ?'* said Marion. 

''Then I button up my pockete. Then I say to them, 
* Men and brethren, naked came ye into the world ; naked, so 
far as I am concerned, shall ye continue to go through the 
world.' I beg your pardon. Miss Eevel ; I mean that they 
may then proceed to whistle for their money." 

'' But I could not bear to have Fred laden with debts, per« 
haps worried and persecuted by lawyers' letters.'* 

" Could you not ?" he replied, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
'* Fred would bear it with very great resignation, I am sure.'* 

" Ah, yes, Fred has the sweetest of tempers/* said Marion, 
4endcrly. 

'' Hum ! I like tempers a little more snappish. Well, 
tnever mind your brother for the present. What can I do for 
you personally. Miss Eevel ? Do you propose to remain in 
this cottage?" 

"We are your cousin's tenante — Mr. Chacomb's tenants. 
Did he ask you to put that question ?" 

" No, he did not. The fact is, Chauncey is knocked silly, 
quite literally. I never knew a man such mournful company 
as he is. Not that he was ever festive ; but of late days — ** 
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'^ Ton forget, Dr. Ohacomb, that the last few days ha^e not 
been festive days to any of us." 

"Pardon me — I do not forget it. WeD, Chaunoey has 
made no allusion whatever to the subject. The (question was 
dictated by my own curiosity — my impertinence, if you will." 

" No, no ; but I have hardly yet considered it at all. It is 
80 strange to me, looking forward to the future ; and yet we 
must. And Fred is no help to me as yet." 

" Then let me be a help." 

" Tou are very kind. Dr. Ohacomb. I cannot tell you how 
grateful I am to you. Please give me your advice about this 
letter. My father had insured his life for two thousand 
pounds. I noticed, the day before his death, that very letter 
tying on his table, and gave it to him. He put it in his 
pocket, and it was found there afterwards. Will you read it ?" 

It was an official letter on blue paper, reminding Captain 
Bevel that the days of grace for the payment of the premium 
would expire on the 18th of August, when the policy, unlesi 
the sum was paid, would become null and void. 

<< He died on the 12th," said Marion. 

" Yes." The doctor looked grave. " I suppose we cannot 
put ofE the delay on the postman or anybody, can we? He 
got it on the 11th, or perhaps a week before, and forgot to 
open it. It looks bad, but it might perhaps be fought." 

" What do you mean. Dr. Chacomb P" 

" I mean, Miss Bevd, that your father's insurance policy 
is probably a piece of waste paper. You may light candles 
with it." 

" But, Dr. Chacomb, it cannot be. My &ther has been 
insured for five and twenty years." 

" It can be, because the company have made an iniquitous 
role, and becauso his premium was not paid at a certain date. 
There is one chance, and only one. Considering the circum- 
stances of the case, your father's long-standing policy, and 
the rest, the directors may concede the point." 

" But, Dr. Chacomb, they mvsb concede it. I suppose tho 
directors are graitlemen." 

" We are all gentlemen in this world. It is a faqon de 
parler. The mistake is, to suppose that the fact of our being 
gentlemen prevents us from doing dishonourable things, 
especially when we are on Boards. There is the custom of 
the trade, which enables a man to break the eighth command* 
ment without a pang. There is the necessity of making 
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money, wHoh really does blacken the moral eye ; and wlien 
one is on a committee, yon see, the moral responsibOily is 
divided. Dir^ things are done by directors, wnich not one 
of them would do by bims^lf. The railway directors OTer- 
work their servants, and oyemm their trains. The insurance 
directors pass an unjust law about the premiums, and rob the 
children of their inheritance." 

'' I wish I understood," said Marion. 

^' It is an easy thing," the doctor went on; ^'only the 
actuaries are afraid to let people know how easy it is. Life 
insurance is an admirable plan of making the long-lived 
people pay for those who die first. Of course no one minds 
living a little longer than his neighbours. So many people 
are bom, so many die, every year. It is all, or ought to 
be, carefully calculated and made out; so that, you see, 
anybody knows at any time what is his expectation of life. 
Very well ; when your father insured, five and twenty years 
ago, he agreed to pay so much a year, so that if he lived long 
enough he would pay for those who died young; and if no^ 
that he would be paid for by those who lived longer. He 
was to go on paying all his Ufe, and at a certain day ; that 
was in the bargain." 

*» Then all my fiEither's money is lost P" said Marion. 

** But there is something else. It happens that at any time 
a policy has a surrender vtJue, which is the greater the longer 
it nas run on. In other woids, the insurance company will 
always pay you a certain sum — ^which ought not to be an 
arbitrary sum at all, but a properly advertised one — for giving 
up the policy. Understand me : ^our father's policy a month 
ago, after twenty-five years' premium, was worth a large sum 
— nothing like his insurance, but still a large sum. Now 
listen : the insurance companies have robbed us for generations, 
and are robbing us still. As I have no shares in any of 
iJiem, I have no interest in hiding the fEU^t. They rob us 
in the surrender value, which they understate ; and they rob 
;is far more when, as in your own case, a premium is not paid, 
and they put into their pockets the whole of its surrender 
value." 

" Is there no help ?" asked Marion. 

" Perhaps ; we will try." 

He wrote the next day, explaining the circumstance. Hi 
first asked for the insurance in full The secretary reminded 
him that the policy had lapsed. Then the doctor referred 
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the case to tlie board, whioli confirmed the secretary. Then 
the doctor wrote a long and careful letter, setting forth his 
rerolntionaiy views as to surrender Talue. The answer to 
this was referred to the actuary, who, not having time to 
write an essay on the subject of life assurance, referred the 
doctor to the two great standard works on insurance, and 
begged him to correct his views. The doctor, who enjoved 
the correspondence amazingly, thereupon prepared the Pro- 
spectus of a Company which propounded an entirely new 
system of insurance. No one took any notice of his pamphlet, 
which fell flat upon the market ; and Dr. Chacomb, having 
some otiier work to do, allowed the matter to drop. The 
following is an extract from the prospectus. 

^'EvE&Y man shall insure for himself, and not for his 
neighbour, and he shall insure for the expectation of his 
own life. 

'^ If a man pay one pound at the age of thirty, his expecta- 
tion of life being then about thirty-three years, he sh^ 
receive a policy, not to be forfeited, for the sum of one pound 
at compound interest for thirty-three years. In other words, 
he can leave his heirs the sum of nearly three pounds. 

^' The new insurance company is thus a savings bank, in 
which nothing but deposit accounts are kept, and from which 
no money can be taken. 

^' A man can use his own discretion, by insuring when he 
pleases, and for what he pleases. 

'' If a man, for instance, marries at twenty-four, he wiU be 
able to insure for a thousand pounds by paying a sum down 
of not much more than a quarter. 

** It is a system which will require very little expense of 
management. 

" l^e new company will take ten per cent, out of profits, 
but not more, and will be paid off; after which the rate of 
interest on insurance will be lowered. 

" The new company will engage the services of Joseph 
Ohacomb, Esq., M.D., as secretary and manager, at a salary 
of one thousand pounds per annum, guaranteed for five years, 
in consideration of the idea. Dr. Chacomb will also be the 
consulting physician." 

It was a beautiful prospectus, and I have always thought 
it contained the germs of a just and prudent idea. But then 
I am not an actimry. As regards the letters, they gradually 
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oeasody and the usual result happened — that the company 
won. But let us return to the present. 

Marion laid before her only adviser a paper on which she 
had put down the familj resources as cl^lj as she had 
calculated them. The list began with the insurance, through 
which the doctor ran his pen. 

'^We will talk about that afterwards. Now let us see. 
Deducting the arrangement I shall make with your brother's 
creditors, there will remain in the bank a hundred and fifty 
pounds ; your own little fortune, settled on yourself, of fifty 
pounds a year ; and the famiture of the cottage. Is thia 
absolutely all?" 

^< I am a&aid it is all we have. Oh, Dr. Chacomb, do not 
say that they will take away all our insurance money !" 

*' I can say nothing till I hayo heard from the office ; but 
let us talk as if they were going to be rogues — ^most men in 
committee are, you know. And so, my dear young lady, on 
that supposition, what do you propose to do with those 
two children playing on the lawn ?" 

They were literaSUy playing on the lawn, and, with the 
carelessness that belonged to their character, laughing and 
singing while they played. Marion looked, and sighed. 

" I have hardly begim to think about it. What can I do ? 
What are we all to do P And oh. Dr. Chacomb, where is 
Gerald? Why does he not come to us ?" 

" We do not know. Surely, Miss Bevel, if any one knew, 
you woiild.*' 

It was an arrow shot at a venture. 

" Yes ; but I have not heard from hmi since he went to 
London. Where can he be P I am not able to think about 
anything else till I have a letter from him." 

" She M engaged to him, then," thought the doctor, with 
great satisfaction. 

'' Have you spoken to Mr. Chacomb yet f " he asked, aloud. 

" Not yet. Gerald was to have spoken. It was only the 
day before .... and when my poor father left the house for 
the last time it was on his way to Chacomb Hall, to tell his 
old friend — his old friend," she repeated, thoughtfiilly. " Mr. 
Chacomb does not like me. He never did. What will he say 
when he hears of our engagement ?" 

" What can he say. Miss Bevel, except to welcome the 
daughter of his friend ?" 

^' I do not know. I have sometimes watched him when he 
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thouglit no one was looking, and was perhaps off his goard. 
I think Gerald's father is somehow an unhappy man. He has 
feelings that he hides ; secret thoughts that he does not like 
to show to the world. I have seen him look at my father — 
ids daily companion — with an expression that seemed full of 
suspicion, hatred, and revenge. Then he would turn to me» 
and it was with eyes of dislike. I used to laugh, thinking of 
it afterwards. But I do not laugh now; for what may it 
mean to me V^ 

'' It means that the squire will be proud of his new daughter, 
when Gerald takes you home.*' 

*' Ah, when Gerald takes me home ! When will that be P 
Where is he now ?" 

'* At all events. Miss Eevel, Gerald is not a man to trouble 
himself much about what his father thinks. At least, I should 
not if I were Gerald." 

This was a speech to which there could be no reply. 

Dr. Ohacomb arranged with her about his visit to Oxford^ 
gave her the name of a solicitor under whose care she was to 
place the slender family fortunes, and left her for the time. 
On the lawn Fred and Adie were lightening the load of anxiety 
with an extemporized Badminton, though that pastime was 
not yet known to the world. 

"Battledore and shuttlecock is a very healthy exercise, 
Fred Eevel," said the adviser — " capital for children, I believe* 
Can you walk a little way with me F" 

" With pleasure." 

The young man's &.ce did not manifest any lively emotion 
of joy, but he desisted from his game, tossed the toys to Adie,. 
and lounged into the road after the doctor, yawning heavily. 

" Tou find Comb Leigh dull after Oxford ?" 

" Dull !" said Fred. " It's dead and buried, put away and 
forgotten. However, under the sad circumstances, I must 
stay here to advise the girls, and arrange the future for them, 
dull though it is." 

" Of course," sai<! the doctor, with a smile of cynical delight, 
** they naturally look to you, as the head of the family, for 
support and guidance. What would Marion do with the 
accounts without you ?" 

Fred reddened a Httle. 

" I wish I could support them," he said, honestly. '* I 
sincerely wish I saw my way. Can you give me any advice^ 
Dr.ChacombP" 
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^ Let 00 8it down," said the doctor. *^ The road is dusty 
at this season, and steep at all seasons. As the poet 
says: — 

' These oonfoimded long hills and Toogh, uneven wiji 
Draw oat oar milei and make them wearisome/ 

I Will light a cigar, if yon do not object** 

He lit one — it was one of Gerald's, the doctor having been 
so fortunate as to secure the whole box in the absence of its 
owner — but neglected to offer one to Fred. 

" I like being in the country," he said, stretching his legs 
in the shade of the hazel shrubs, and sitting on the grass by 
the roadside, " if it id only for the comfort of a cigar in the 
open. Comb Leigh is a delicious spot for a meditative weed. 
Now, my young friend, you want my advice. Good ; I am 
forty-five, and you are twenty. I have the advantage over 
you of a quarter of a century. I wish it was the other way 
about, because I would a great deal rather be twenty than 
forty-five. But, as Horace says — 

* The fleeting years go by, my friends. 
Time borrows what he never lends ; 
Toutii does not save, bat always spends^ 
Drinks all the wine that Heaven sends, 
And bums his candles at both ends.' 

And so on. Tou are fresher from college than myself, and 
may go on with the quotation." 

'' Tell me what you would advise me to take up as a pro- 
fession P" 

'* That is the most dif&cult thing of all to do. Let us see. 
Can you keep accounts ?** 

** No ; I never could add up, except the points at whist.** 

" Do you write a good hand?" 

« Am I a clerk?" 

*' You would not be likely to pass any competitive exami- 
nation, I suppose?" 

" Oh, no ! That is why I am afraid — only I don't like to 
tell Marion so— that Lord Eodney's influence will not be of 
much use to me." 

** Ah, some yoimg fellows, without any turn for books, pick 
up a pretty fair living as parsons. Just now it pays better 
than it used to. Would you — ? No ? Very well, then. I 
put the law out of the question, because, without reading 
something, it is, I am sorry to say, impossible to get anything 
in the legal profession. Some men — ^myself included— do 
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pretty well at tlie medical line, without injaring the delicato 
structure of the cerebellum over the preliminary studies.*' 

<< Nothing could make me read anatomy." 

** Then we must leave the beaten paths, and try the unre- 
cognized professions. My artless young friend, there are 
many pleasures in belonging to an unrecognized profession. 
You hold an uncertain social statu«|^ '^riuoh has its charms ; 
you are a kind of Bohem^^, which relieves you of many 
moral duties ; you aTo not expected to exhibit any more vir- 
tues than you like ; you find the way open for association, 
particularly of a convivial nature, with crowds of good fellows, 
anpecunious like yourself; you are always devising new com- 
binations for maMng money, which sharpens your wits till 
they grow as keen as a razor ; and the profits, my young 
friend, the profits, if you do mal^ a cotif, are sometimes very 
handsome." 

The doctor spoke with the enthusiasm of experience. 

*^ But what are these professions ?" 

** Their name is legion. I call myself a doctor; but I 
belong in reality, for my practice is but small, to the tribe of 
adventurers. Doing things on commission is the first method 
that occurs to me. You may sell anything on commission, 
but some things are not pleasant. I knew a man once, for- 
merly in the Carabineers, who took to selling antibilious pills ; 
they gave him a very handsome per centage indeed, but 
twelve months of the work aged him more than five and 
twenty previous years of hard drinking. Some men recom- 
mend shops to their friends, and get a commission from the 
shopkeeper — ^members of dub committees do it, I believe, and 
it seems an easy way of making money ; but it does not last. 
You can't be sdways recommending people to go to different 
places to buy thiogs ; and then the shop people cheat you 
shamefully in your commissions. They have no sense of 
honour, that class. A friend of mine in this walk of life was 
once very cruelly treated by a cigar dealer, after introducing 
a youi^ millionaire who actually smoked himself to death off 
his shilling Havanas. CoiJs are not bad, though they have 
a bad name. Bui then, you see, so many people go into 
coals. You want nothing but an office, and you are not 
obliged to buy a single ton. You get up the patter, and then 
you are a' dummy, and all your orders go to the real people, 
who pay you ten per cent. Agencies are good, provided you 
can hit on one not yet driven to death; but| Lord, the rapa- 
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city of people is dreadful to tlimk of! A gentlemau ad^en- 
tnrer in tiiese days has to fight verj hard, whatever line he 
takes up. Literature, I suppose, you would have no taste for, 
though some literary friends of mine have managed to get 
along without reading anything exeept old magazines and 
the Annual Begider. How should you like to be an adver- 
tising agent? It is a business which depends entirely upon 
personal appearance and manners. You would have a very 
good chance — a very good chance indeed.*' 

" I don't like any of your professions/' said Fred. " It 
does not seem to me that a gentleman would take up a single 
one of those lines." 

** A gentleman !'* said the doctor, impatiently, " I should 
like to write an essay, if I were an author — ^they are a scaly 
lot, and thank Heaven I am not one— on the word. For« 
merly it me.ant everybody who wore the king*s uniform ; now 
it means everybody who does not. Young man, put your 
gentility in your pocket till you can afford to take it out 
again. A gentleman out at elbows, and pretending to be a 
gentleman still, is a sorry spectacle. Let us see if we can 
find anything else for you. Bemember, however, that we 
cannot escape certain laws. If we have no money, we must 
work or starve. Obviously, the thing is to get the lightest 
work possible. You have been trained to nothing ; you have 
to find some work that you can do ; you have, in short, to prove 
yourself capable of inventing your own path in the world.** 

^' It would not be quite the thing, would it, for the repre- 
sentative of a great French name to be selling coals on com- 
mission?" Fred asked, with his sweetest smile, and as if 
the question was a clincher. 

'^ Bepresentative — nonsense! Will your countship fill 
your pockets ? Will it keep you and your sisters ? Will it 
give you decent clothes ? If not, forget it as fast as you can. 
I've known a good many loose fish in the world ; the worst I 
ever knew was an Honourable without a farthinsr, who found 
it impossible to forget his birth. Look you, Mr. Frederick 
Bevel, I like to caU things by their right names. You have 
already wasted and squandered the whole of the little 
patrimony saved for yourself and your sisters by your father ; 
and you have got nofiiing to show for it. You have been sent 
to expensive schools, and only learned the art of getting tick. 
You are twenty years of age, and you have your living to 
get What wiU you do ?" 
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** I do not know yonr right — " 

** Very likelj not. You may make np yonr mind to work; 
or you may make up your mind to parade your gentility. Qen« 
tleman, indeed ! When shall we hear the last of the old^ 
worn-out rubbish P" 

Fred was silent. 

" You must, if you work at all, begin with the humblest 
kind of work — ^fistrm work even— or you must take up with 
Bome such line as I have shown you. Of course you may, if 
you please, live upon the very small fortune and the exertions 
of your sister." 

" You presume, sir," said Fred, •* on the trifling services 
you have rendered us. Your advice is insulting and ungen« 
tlemanly. I shall not live upon my sister's exertions, nor 
shall I become a tout and a cad. You will please to give me 
no more advice." 

He turned on his heel, and left the doctor. 

"I know the breed," said Joseph, watching the young 
man as he hurried down the lane with impatient gestures — 
" I know the breed welL They kick and fume when they 
hear the truth. They are full of noble sentiments ; they are 
your lip gentlemen. I know the receding chin, the shifty 
lips which curve into what novelists call a sweet smile ; and 
I know the bright eye, with what the same gentry call a 
hundred laughs lying in it, which looks as if there vras 
nothing but sincerity and unselfishness behind. I suppose 
the lad got it from his mother. Wonder who his mother 
was? *The dancing eye,' as they call it, means a callous 
heart. I never knew a fellow with it yet who would budge 
a step to oblige anybody. That is an aphorism presented by 
Joseph Chacomb, Esq., M.D., to literature generally. The 
^cing eye means the callous heart It's veiy neat. Give 
me the quiet eyes of Marion. Happy beggar, Gerald 1-^ 
unless he's got into trouble. Wonder where he is P Maybe 
gone dead, like the captain; in which case— " he was growing 
calmly meditative in the bright sunshine, and lay back 
making his gentle reflections, and yawning — ** in which case, 
ah-h ! it wouldn't be bad for me. I shoxdd begin by locking 
up Chauncey. 

" Wonder if I was like that boy when I was twenty-one. 
Think not. I knew more of the world. There were the 
makings of a very fine man about Joe Chacomb, only he had 
not the £ur start. Might ha^^e been different— Joe might-^ 
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if he liad had the Chaoomb lents instead of the little Air 
np yonder. Forty-five last month, and nothing done yet-» 
no money in the Funds, nothing to chuck away in foreign 
mines, and nothing la the Bank. As for his mom character, 
Joe's best friend»--that is, the men who know him best — 
don't belieye he has got any morals at alL Once Joe was a 
mealy-faced boy, with a rosy cheek. Joe was one of the 
little cherubim; sang anthems, Joe did, in a church chdr, 
with a white nightgown on, like a blessed angel. Life is 
rum — ^very rum. Joe would be uncomfortable now among 
the blessed angels. He wouldn't know how to handle his 
harp ; he's forgotten the treble of all the anthems, and can't 
sing bass. Joe makes schemes of plunder; Joe borrows 
without intending to pay back; Joe wants to see Gerald marry 
the Berel girl, and get cut off by his idiotic feither. Joe is 
no longer a cherub at all — ^unless he is one of those unlucky 
cherubs who've tumbled down. After all" — he sat up and 
stretched himself, with a yawn — ''we are as things have 
imade us. Joe isn't any worse than his neighbours. Ibis 
eautiful weather, and this is a lovely cigar." 



CHAPTEE XL 

DuBiHa these days Chauncey Chacomb kept entirely at 
home, and refused to go outside the gates of the lodge. His 
cousin, who watched him with an mterest growing daily, 
observed that a curious change was creeping over the squire's 
expression. His very features seemed changed. There had 
been formerly a look of cunning and suspicion latent in the 
man's face, which always made themselves felt in the sharp, 
quick upward glances of his small keen eyes. That was 
gone. His occasional wild glances, apparently uncontrollable, 
which first roused the doctor's suspicions, disappeared as 
well. There were no more bursts of a jealous rage, perhaps 
because the object of the rage was dead ; but in place of all 
these there was left a settled gloom, a sadness which never 
varied. The spare form was shrunken. Chaimcey Chacomb 
had become smaller ; his head was lower between his shoul- 
ders ; he stooped as he walked ; he noticed nothing. If his 
cousin plied him with wine at dinner, he drank it, and re- 
mained as dismal as if it had been cold tea. He made no 
reference to the absence of his son, paid no attention to 
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external matters, and made no sign of interest in anjrtlungy 
except tliat he heard the name of Beyel with a visible shrink- 
ing and horror. The worst sign was that he neglected the 
Collection ; he forgot to correct the Oatalogae ; he locked up 
his drawers, and left the keys on his dressing-table ; and he 
spent the day in wandering aimlessly about from room to room. 

" Go," said Joseph Chacomb one morning, pushing him into 
the Collection room — " go and potter about as you used to ; 
that will do you good." 

Ohauncey made no resistance ; but when, an hour later, 
the doctor opened the door, he found him sitting in a straight- 
backed chair, in the middle of the room, his thoughts far 
away from any of his curiosities. 

Then he watched his cousin more closely. He obsenred 
that every day after breakfast Ohauncey manifested a keen 
desire to be left alone. One morning he pretended to go out, 
but returned after the space of five minutes. He found that 
Ohauncey had crept away to Gerald's rooms, which were, as 
has been stated, in the western gable, the old part of th& 
house. Hither, when Ohauncey began to make his Oollec- 
tion, had been transported gradually the old shelves of books 
which once formed the Hbrarv. They were ranged in rows 
in Gerald's study, Gerald's bed-room, and tiie room which 
Gerald used for lus workshop : an old and curious library, con- 
sistingalmost entirely of Frencheighteenth century books, those 
works of learning in which the IVench of that time excelled. 
People got togeuier materials in the sixteenth century ; they 
learned in the seventeenth; they boiled down, digested, 
annotated, and correlated in the eighteenth. Every land of 
subject was treated of in this cyclopsedic collection, which was 
especially rich in books on medicine. The doctor, stepping 
silentiy over the carpets in the direction pointed out by the 
footman, passed through the open doors, and found Ohauncey 
in Gerald's bed-room. He was not sighing over the vacant 
place of his son ; he was not shedding a tear over the por- 
trait of his son's mother, which hung upon the wall ; he was 
not thinking of son or mother either, because he was thinking 
of himself. He was standing at the shelves, with a book in 
his hands, swiftly devouring the contents. Dr. Ohacomb 
marked the eager and concentrated gaze of his eyes, as he 
read page after page, turning over swiftly, as if he sought 
for something that concerned himself. Presently he put 
back the book with a heavy sigh, and sat down. The doctor 
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maAed the Tolnme — it was an old calf-bound octavo, whose 
gilt lettering was faded so that he could not read the oame, 
but he saw its place among the rest. Then, haying made 
Lis observation, he slipped away, and presently his cousin 
came out, with a dejected air, and crept like some scared and 
flick animal into the shade of the trees of his park. Then the 
doctor sought the place, and took down the volume. It was 
a French treatise on hallucinations and diseases of the brain. 

" I thought so," said the doctor. " The poor little beggar 
has quite gone out of his wits. We maj as well see what he 
has been reading, anyhow." 

He carried the book away with him, and read in it that 
night before going to bed. There was a strange and dreadful 
fascination about the pages. They fixed the eyes on the 
letters, while the vivid images of haunting heads seemed to 
crowd round the reader, to float around his brain, and to 
whisper in his ears. The doctor threw it away at last, with a 
shudder. Before getting into bed he opened the window and 
looked out. On the lawn, a silver sheet lit by the splendid 
harvest moon, was walking backwards and forwards his 
cousin Chauncey, swinging his arms, tossing them over hib 
head, rolling about as if he were drunk. He looked at his 
watch. It was two o'clock. 

" I wonder if he has been carrying on this game every 
night," he murmured. "Upon my word, I don't like it. 
Why, hang it, he might come in and murder a man while he 
was asleep." 

He hastened to lock and bolt the door, and then, feeling a 
little safer, he went to bed and to sleep. 

Next day he tried to rouse his cousin. He made him go 
with him for a walk, almost dragging him by the arm. 

"Chauncey," he said, "you are getting worse company 
than ever. I wish I could only hear you swear a little. Try, 
iny dear fellow, just one small damn, to break the ice." 

Chauncey shook his head mournfully. 

" I fear I shall never swear again, Joe," he murmured. 
** Never again." 

"Don't say that, Chauncey," returned his cousin, really 
affected at this dreary prospect ; " you are young yet, and 
while there's life there's hope. PuU yourself togeOier." 

But he would not be coaxed into cheerfuhiess. 

Then the doctor tried bullying. It was after dinner. Now, 
Joseph Ghacomb, who was not at all times— owing to pe* 
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ctmiary conditiona — accoBtomed to what the Americans ofdl a 
square meal, waa making the most of his stay at Chaoomb. 
^e dinner, when he was at the Hall, was Ilko Mr. Cook's 
tours — ^personally conducted. He ordered it and looked after 
it himself, down to the potatoes, which he liked served as a 
separate ^sh, to remind him of the merry days when he was 
a student in the Quartier Latin ; and to the beer, which he 
drank from a tankard, to remind him of hospital days in 
London — for the doctor liked to be sentimental oyer Us 
dinner. Li the same spirit of poetical reminiscence, he chose 
eyery day a bottle of Chatmcey's best and oldest port, of 
which he drank every drop, to remind him of the aspirations 
which had once filled his brain. Katurally, after the port ho 
wanted conversation, and then f otmd himself with a man who 
neither spoke nor moved. 

*^1 would rather sit with the Aldgate pump, Chauncey. 
Hang me if the pump would not be a mor 3 lively companion. 
At least it could wag a handle. What are you staring at f 
Do shut your eyes, man ; and if you must stare, look at me." 

His cousin was sitting with his short legs tucked under his 
chair ; his uneven shomder was level with his right ear, and 
his head bent down to ineet it. The room was d^k, save for 
a pair of wax candles on the table ; the windows were open, 
for it was a sultry night, and thunder was in the air. Chauncey 
Chacomb was staring straight before him, into the darkest 
part of the room, with a stead&st gaze. 

<< Don't glare in that way, Chauncey. It's simply disgusting 
to a man who wants to be dieerfuL Tell me, my dear Mlow," 
he continued, quite softly — ** tell me, if you can, what you see 
every night. Tell me why you go out into the park wnen you 
ought to be asleep." 

" Always the same thing, Joseph — ^always the same thing. 
I see Bevel's eyes. There---there— there !" he shrieked, as a 
gleam of summer lightning lit up the room for a moment. 
*^ He is here himself. I saw his £Etce as well as his eyes. And 
yet he is dead. Joseph, help me ! Oh, cousin Joseph, help 
me ! It is dreadful to see a dead man's £a<^." 

His voice dropped to a low wail. He sank his head into 
his hands, and bowed himself upon the table, covering his 
eyes and moaning. 

The doctor shivered, and looked round him uneasily. The 
dining-room was dark with crimson paper and heavy hangings. 

''I hate a place where there is no gas," he murmured. 

H 
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« And I bate a room like this, irhich nothing will ligjit up. 
Here, Chauncej, old man, wake up ! We mil go into the 
drawing-room, and light all the lamps and candles. Oome, I 
will plaj jon backgammon for sixpence a game, if you like." 

This was genuine self-denial on the part of Joseph, be^sanse 
he bated backgammon; and, like a great many poor men with 
grand ideas of money, he despised sixpences. Ohauncey got 
np, and followed his cousin in silence. Presently, he recoTerod 
so fiir as to take an interest in the game. He won three vu 
succession, and putting up the sixpences in his pocket, went 
so fiur as to chuckle. But then be relapsed suddenly into bis 
former moody state, and sat intently watching nothmg. 

When the doctor had put him to bed, with a little dose of 
morphia, he proceeded to consider the position. 

" Which," he said, " I camiot say I like. It is not interest- 
ing, and it does not promise to be profitable. • I am wasting 
my time here — ^time is valuable at five-and-forty— when I 
ought to be back in town. Things will go wrong if I stay 
idlmg here, and I do not understand what I shall gain by 
wuting on. I believe Ohauncey has gone mad ; but I don't 
see just yet how that will do any good to me. That Bevel 
girl rons in my head. I believe I shall end by seeing her 
eyes just as Chauncey sees the captain's. Perhaps something 
lias nappened to Gkrald ; but it is no use expecting that. 
Let us see. Oerald comes back ; Oerald marries the girl— as 
if that ought not to be enough for any young fellow. His 
&ther cuts him off— but his &ther is mad. Then who is to 
prove it P Suppose I say he is sane. The worst of making 
calculations about what is going to happen is, that what you 
expect never does happen. The best sememe is disconcerted 
by the one thing that is least likely. After all, the cleverest 
man is the man who knows how to use things as they turn 
up, and at once. It is no use making a book on the events. 
I shall wait and see what turns up." 

The time wore on, with no news from Gerald. 

^* Let us wait still," said the doctor. 

But it was weary wailing for Marion. The past was gon% 
and wi til it all the promise of golden fruit. ThQ future was 
dark, the present was a blank. 

One day — a fortnight after the death of her father- Marion 
could bear the suspense no longer. At least she eould see 
Mr. Ohacomb, and tell him alL 
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It was in the morning — such a morning as that when fthe 
eat in the garden and fell asleep, to be awakened by the 
tramp of feet that brought back her djing fSa^ther. The house 
was quiet and lonelj, for the other two had gone out together. 
The sight of the flowers, the wind in the trees, the songs of 
the birds, all fell upon her nerves like blows apon some heavj 
instrument. She iefb the cottage, and turned into the lane 
that led to Chacomb HalL 

She met no one on the road. Had she been in a mood to 
mark them, the flowers of early autumn were springing in the 
hedges at her feet, and she would haye rejoiced in the sounds 
and sights of Nature which called to her unheard as with a 
voice of sympathy. But Marion had no eyes or ears. She 
was listening to the voices of her thoughts, which were sad 
and heavy. In a fitfal way, as people do when they are dis- 
turbed by some great sorrow, she noticed little things which 
passed across her brain, assuming great importance for the 
moment, and then vanishing. Behind those evanescent images 
lay the shadow of her sorrow, and wifch it the heavy prescience 
of more trouble. She recalled the words of her father, the 
last time they were together ; the last talk with her lover — 
and where was Oerald r Dark and boding were the spectres 
of her brain, like those of Sisera's mother when her son lay 
murdered by the woman whom Deborah blessed above all 
women. " Why is his chariot long in coming ?" But she 
could not return answer to herself even in words, " Has he 
not sped f " She came to the stone pillars and the iron gates 
of Chacomb Hall, and looked up the long avenue of elms, 
cool and shady, which led to the house. Then, a£ter a 
moment's hesitation, she lefb the road, and walked q^uickly 
up the drive. On either hand lay Chacomb Park, with its 
broad stretches of grass and clumps of trees. At tiie end oi 
the avenue she could see the western gable, with its warm 
red brick, its pointed roof, and its latticed windows. These 
were Gerald's rooms. Her pulse c[uickened when she saw 
them. Perhaps — ^perhaps there might be news of Gerald. 
Presently, in the shadiest and darkest part of the avenue, 
where there lay on either side thick plantations, there came 
across her path and stood in front of her — as Apollyon met 
Christian — ^the man she par tly hoped but greatly feared to 
meet : Gerald's fether. When he saw the girl coming, he 
threw up both his arms, and cried aloud — 

** Why do you come here? What have I to do with youP 
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WbjdoyoQeonetaaeinyoorUadi^drai? Dojosaeean 
mti DoycmdjmtonjIdidH?" 

**Ajooom TOO, Mr. Chaeomb?^ die rtmmered. 

« Then why aie yoQ here ?" 

** I came to aek if joa know — if joa haTe heard anythiDg 
about Gerald.'' 

""Oerald—Genld?" he replied, impatientlj. •'Whatkall 
%aM about Oerald? He is awaj— he has been awaj for 
lour years. Stay; mj memoiy is amfosed. Gerald came 
back again, fle was at home for four da jg, and now he has 
gone. I forget things Teijstrangelj. Whoehashegoneto?" 

«" Yon are not we^ Mr. ChacombP'' 

^ I am qoite welL That is, Maricm, I am not weD, and the 
ioctor watdies me about. I hare dreadM dreams. Some- 
limes I think I did it.'' 

•* Did what?" 

He looked cnnninglj ont of his small eyes. 

^Ko—no; I van, not going to tell yon that^ Let ns talk 
ef something else." 

As he spoke a change came orer him, and he seemed to 
Vecome qnite snddenlj quiet, self-contained, and impenetrable. 

^ You came to ask after Gerald, Marion P' he said. ^'Pardon 
my brosqneness this morning. I was thinking of other thmgs, 
and am not quite welL Yes ; it is a great anxiety to me t^ 
I do not know anything about my son. He is, however, sure 
to return soon. The sad news, when it reaches him, will 
bring him home. He was always fond of your poor fiaither." 

^I hope he will come back soon," said Marion, sadly. 
^Do you know that we are going away, Mr. ChacombP" 

** No. Are you going away? Actually going to leave the 
cottage? Where shall I find another tenant? Ck>ingto — 
where are you going to ?" 

He spoke as if he was uncertain whether to be pleased or sorry. 

"We are going to London. We have no money at iSL 
now. The wicked insurance people refuse to pay my poor 
fiither's policy. We are going to sell all that we can, and move 
to where we can get employment of some kind — ^whatever 
kind may suit us." 

" Aye— aye," he replied. " Well, Miss Eevel, you have my 
good wishes, my very good wishes. I should think that your 
brother's talents would be quite certain, directly they find a 
proper scope, a fitting channel, to put your sister and yourself 
in uBuence." 
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** Poor Fred ! I fear we cannot depend entirelj upon hinL 
[ sliall try to get some work for myself." 

^^ Quite right; quite right. Many ladies get work for 
themselves nowadays, I hear, and do not mind it very much." 

" It is not a question of whether we mind it or not/' said 
Marion ; " we have to do it." 

" Dear me, dear me ! — that is very sad.** 

*^ I want to talk to you about Oerald, Mr. Chacom V said 
Marion, blushing. 

" My son Gterald. Yes, yes — oh, certainly," said the squire, 
blandly. 

'^ Tell me, Mr. Chacomb, did Gkrald say anything to you 
ever about me ?" 

Mr. Chacomb shook his head, and looked surprisedi 

" Did he tell you that — ^that we were engaged ?" 

" He did not," said Mr. Chacomb, with decision. 

^' I suppose he had no time. We were engaged, with my 
fia.ther's consent — " 

" Oh, with your father's consent ! Tour &ther agreed to 
it, did he?" 

" The day before-^before the dreadful day my £Etther went 
out to talk it over with you. He met you on the hill; did he 
say nothing — nothing at all to youf" 

" How could he find time to say anything. Miss Bevel P*' 

** Then I must tell you, for it is right that you should 
know," said the girL ** (lerald told me in the afternoon— 
we were sitting on the very place where my &ther fell — that 
he — ^he loved me ; and I accepted him. In the evening we 
told my father." 

^' Gterald had a &ther too,*' said the squire* 

" He promised to tell you about it. Why did he not P*' 

*^ Young lady," said Mr. Chacomb, with dignity, and slowly, 
''you had better take the very first train tc London, you and 
your brother and sister. It may save future unpleasantness. 
As the engagement has only been entered upon for one day, 
to speak correctly, I think we may consider at once that it 
has never been made. You tibink me unkind. Perhaps ; but 
I wish you to know the truth. Understand, if you please, 
once for all, and clearly, that under no circumstances should 
I have consented to your marriage with my son — ^under no 
circumstanoes — ^none. And certauily not now— certainly not 
now." 

She looked at him with much the same eyes as he remem* 
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bered in ber £Etther. He was staggered for a moment^ but 
presently went on again, with dignity — 

<^It would be best for all of yon to go away at once, 
before (herald returns. I can explain to bim my reasons, if I 
choose to do SO9 for refusing my consent. It never could have 
been giyen, remember, (herald Chaoomb is heir to the 
Chacomb estate ; he must marry position and wealth. Besides 
— ^but my reasons haye nothing to do with you." 

** Nothing," said Marion, proudly, ^' At least, I haye told 
you I am engaged to Gerald* What your reasons may effect 
with him I do not know, and cannot telL But I am engaged 
to Qerald until he releases me. Now I understand — ^now I 
understand.*' 

" What do you understand P What do you mean P** 

She looked at him steadily, trying to put a sudden gleam 
of conyiction into her words. 

^ Now I understand the expression that I used to catch 
sometimes in your eyes, when you looked at my poor &ther. 
Mr. Chacomb, you hated him. I know it now. And you 
rejoice at our misfortunes. You were with him at his death. 
Ton haye not told us yet why, when you two were together 
on the diff, my fSa^ther, who had walked there a thousand 
times, fell oyer, and only one was left. Why did my &ther fo31 V* 

The words were spoken at random, but the man turned 
pale and trembled. He answered nothing, but his lips moyed. 

" Why dW my fsither stop and fall ?" repeated the girl. 

"I do not know," he stammered — ^**I do not know. How 
can I tell P He slipped, he fell. You heard my eyidence at 
the inquest. Ck> and ask everybody if it is not true. How 
dare you say such tilings ? How dare you ask such questions ?" 

"Why did you hate him, Mr. Chacomb?" she went on, 
quickly. ^' Was it because he was kind, and you are cruel; 
because he was xmselfish, and you are selfish ; because he was 
loyed by eyerybody, and you — are not ; because he was frank 
and sweet-tempered, and you are jealous and suspicious? 
Were these your reasons, Mr. Chacomb,for hating a goodman?" 

She stopped for a moment, and continued, with a softer 
yoice — 

" You are Gerald's father — ^that is why we tried to like you. 
I see now that it was labour lost. When Gerald and I marry, 
it will not be to come here. Your permission will not be asked. 
I shall never pretend to love you, any more than you can love 
me. For I know too much— I understand too much. But 
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I am engaged to Gerald still, and shall remain pledged to him 
until he releases me himself/' 

The blood ran hotlj to his cheeks, and he moved his hands 
uneasilj. 

"You shall never marry him — do you hearP Tou shall 
never marry him. I would rather that Qerald was lying dead 
before me in the path. I would rather — rather — ** 

She interrupted him fiercely — 

" Bather say I fell from the cliff, Mr. Ohacomb.'* 

The words fell frt>m her lips before she understood their 
full meaning. They produced a strange effect upon him. 
He shifted his feet, and turned his head about as a man 
troubled with a sudden sharp spasm of pain. But he mas* 
tered this, and drew himself upright, reaching to the shoulder 
of the tall girl before him. 

^ Then," he said, calmly, " if you will have the truth, hear 
it. Marry my son if you like — ^marry Gerald if you can. 
But if you do, you will marry the son of your £Etther's mur- 
derer, Yes," he continued, as she recoiled with a cry — 
" his murderer. I did it. I pushed him over the edge. I 
always hated him, and I never, somehow, got a good, safe 
opportunity till then of doing him a mischief. He drove me 
mad, too, all the way up tiie hill, talking of you and Gerald, 
and what fine things he was going to do when you were 
married, with my monev — ^my money. I had no knife, or 
pistol, or anything to kill him with, or I should have done it 
when I was walking behind him in the lane. He lauffhed at 
me the day before about my pictures, too. It was not likely I 
was going to forget that. So, when we came to the edge, I 
pushed lum over. He fell very quick, Marion, so that I had 
only a short opportunity of seeing him roll over and over; 
but I lay down when he was gone, and mocked him from the 
edge. I think he heard what I said — at least, I hope so. 
If I had you in the same place, Marion Bevel, I would push 
^ou over too. It is a nice wild spot for lovers to sit and talk, 
IS it not? and a nice wild spot for people to wreak their 
revenge on their enemies. I cannot harm you here, because 
I should be foimd out ; and my constant principle is never to 
be found out. For instance, I had thought of poisoning him 
with a pill, but I kept putting it off because I was afraid. 
I am glad now that I did not. That damned cousin of nune 
finds out most things, and he is always watching and following 
me about. He would, have found out, very likely, if I had 
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iited the pilL WcH," he west on, with gzeti 
^ joa know the troth now. I do not siq^oee fior 
that joa win want to manj Ckimld after what I hare told 
joiL Take 117 adrioey and go to London at cnoe, to avoid 
MBj moie trouble. I am a dangerous man, and if 70a dcmt 
aeeede to my wishes, I shaO -wearj VkAj do a misfhirf to jcm 
brother Fred, or perhaps to jour sister. Go at onoe^ I say, 
and befine a worse tiling haptens.* 

The girl, stunned bjthe cmdty and honor of the thing, 
could make no answer. Mr. Chacomb'sToice rose to a shriek 
as he began his List sentence, but sank into a sort of moan 
as he finished it ; for he saw before him the doctor, walking 
np the aremie. 

He came straight to the squire, and took him bj the arm. 

^Better go in, Chaoncej — go in, and wait for me. (Soylsay!** 

Then Mr. Chacomb turned quietl j, and walked awaj. 

^Has he been talking wilmj. Miss Berel? I am sony 
you met him. Chauncey is a little — ^no, if you please, not % 
little, but a good deal upset just at present. The suddenness 
of the calamity of last week infected his nerres, and he does 
not know what he says. You see, he is quite amenable with 
me: he knows his excitable nature, and obeys orders at 



''Is it excitement? Is it madness ?** 

** Who can say what is madness and what is not?** 

^ I know he hated my father," said Marion. ''That must 
haye been madness. But now, I know more. Poor Qerald !'* 
she added, softly, " it is very hard on him ; and now it must 
all be orer." 

"Why must it be all orer?*' 

"I cannot tell you. It is another secret that I must bear 
in silence. Dr. Chacomb, help me, in the name of Heayen, 
to get away from this horrible place. The air stifles me. I 
am always finding something new and dreadfuL There is 
murder in it, and madness, and horror. Oh. what shall I do 
— whatshaUIdo?" 

" Tell me what Ohauncey has been saying. Has he been 
talking wildly ?'' 

" No ; he has been talking sense* Ah, me! he has been 
talking sense." 

" Then it is the first time for a week and more. Miss 
Marion, if you will tell me nothing, I can only obey your 
orders. Tou shall go to-morrow, if you wilL I will send 
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after jou the famiture that jon will want in London. Per- 
hapB it will be best to get out of his way, and to go at onoe* 
2low let me know how I maj help you with Gerald." 

She clasped her hands tightly, to keep down the tears that 
rose to hereyes and the sobs to her throat. 

'^ It is too much to bear/' she moaned — *^ it is too much. 
What haye I done, what has my poor &ther done, that he 
should be punished like this? It is but a week ago — no, a 
week ago we were in wretchedness— only a fortnight ago the 
world was bright and happy. I had his love, my dear father's 
love, and Gkrald's too. But that was only for one day. I 
had one day of the most perfect happiness that a girl can have 
in this world. I had Gerald's hand in mine ; his lips touched 
mine ; I saw his eyes soften as they met mine— oh, what 
happiness, what happiness I It all vanished in a moment. 
And now his own father, my Gerald's father, sets between us 
a barrier that can never be passed. I must give him up." 

'' Let nothing that Chauncey Chacomb has said make you 
give up Gerald," said the doctor. ^< He is mad ; how mad I 
cannot say, but mad enough to make his words wild. Forget 
what he has said." 

" I cannot forget what he has done. (Mi, cruel, cruel !" 

She sat upon a Mien trunk and sobbed. Joseph Chacomb 
watched her with a pity whidi penetrated even the triple 
folds of selfishness which wrapped his heart. 

" I will go," she said. " Thank you for all your kindness 
to me. I cannot tell you how I thank you. We will go to 
London to-morrow. Anything, anything to get away from 
this dreadful place. I will write a letter to Gerald, and send 
it to you for him. When he comes back you will give it him. 
Promise me that, without my permission, you will not tell 
him where we are." 

'^It is odd," thought the doctor, ^that now, at this most 
important juncture, when I ought to want her to marry 
Gerald above all tilings, my own interests seem nowhere. 
Can I be growing sympathetic — I, who have always been 
preaching self-interest ? It is only a troubled girl, only a 
woman breaking her heart, and I must needs help her because 
she bids me." 

*^ I promise," he said. '' You shall do with me as you please. 
I will keep your address a secret till you bid me speak. But 
think again. Do not set the words of a miserable creature 
like Chauncey Chacomb against the happiness of your life. 
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ho not turn Gkrald away because liis father lias said harsh 
things. If Gkrald were here himself to plead — ** 

** Ah !" she caught at the words with a gasp. ** If (herald 
were here himself it would be harder to say, but sweeter to 
remember. We should part in loTe, and I should haye his 
farewell Now, oh, now what will he think of me — ^what will 
he think of me? for I can tell him nothing." 

^'In God's name," cried Joseph, moved out of himself , 
'< what has Chauncey said? Whatmischief has he brewed in 
your mind ?" 

She shook her head, and gave him her hand. 

** Good-bye. I will write you a letter for Gerald to*mght 
—if lean, if I can." 

She left him, and sped swifUy down the avenue, with 
bowed head. 

Joseph Chacomb looked after her with something like 
moisture in his eye. Then he blew his nose. 

** I have not felt so," iie said, ** since I went to the Adelphi for 
the first time, and saw Celeste play Janet Pride. I ^bought I 
had mastered the weakness. What the deuce ! It was not I 
who made this girl's trouble ; it was not my fault, I suppose, th^ 
Chauncey broke out in a new place; it was notthroughme. I be- 
lieve that Chauncey— and what can he have told her, I wonder P 
Things in this world never go straight. It is just as I said 
last night : make every allowance and the most careful calcu- 
lation, have your combinations arranged like a professional 
bookmaker, down comes an accident that no one foresees, and 
smashes it all up. Onjrjr a week ago — ^to be sure, I did think 
Chauncey cracked, even before this last business — ^I saw the 
most beautiful, the most fortunate chance. Gerald, who is 
as headstrong as a mule, was going to marry the girl, in 
spite of his &ther ; there was going to be a grand family 
lack-up ; the crooked little animal, with a brain as unsettled 
as his body, was going to leave everything to me. I know 
his life is a bad one, and this place, with its lovely income, 
was going to be mine. It is too bad, upon my word ! No 
will would stand a contest with Chauncey as mad as a hatter. 
The servants will talk, if no one else does. It is a splendid 
stake missed. And now we must confine ourselves to smaller 
operations. At all events, let us borrow all we can. The 
wise man, like Joseph Chacomb, gathers his roses while he 
may. Poor Marion! the girl's eyes are enough to melt thA 
heart of St. Anthony." 
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Six dajs afterwards — ^tbe BereLs gone — Gerald appeared^ 
worn and weak from his feyer, and ignorant of what had 
happened. Joseph Chacomb told him in a few words. 

'^ Gone P Marion gone ? And without waiting to see me V* 

^* She is gone. All the Tillage children are ciying after her 
■till ; but she has left a letter for jon." 

Gerald tore it open. 

"What is this?" he cried fiercely. **Do you know the 
contents of this letter P" 

" I know/' said the doctor, " that she asked me to give you 
a letter containing her farewell to you, and that she made me 
promise not to give you her address without her permission.'^ 

" It is your doing ! I believe this is your doing !" the 
young man burst out. 

** It is not/' returned the doctor. ^ I am innocent of any 
knowledge even of Miss Bevel's reason. She reftised to tell 
me. You may believe me, Gerald, when I assure you that I 
wanted above all things to see you married, and to her." 

** Then who— do you know — for God's saie tell me some« 
thing ! — do you know anything, the smallest thing, that could 
make her write this letter ? Bead it, read it dowly, and tiy 
to account for it." 

The doctor read as follows :^ 

"Dbab Gbbalb— a thing has happened which will pre> 
vent our ever being to each other what we hoped to be 
Think kindly of me — indeed, it is not my fault ! I pray you 
earnestly not to try to see me. Forget me, and forget the 
words we spoke to each other. That can never be Ihought 
of now wmch you hoped for then, and I too — God knows. 
You may believe that it is no light matter which forces me 
to write this letter. ** Mabioh." 

"What does it mean? I cannot understand it. I was 
seized at Boulogne with a touch of my old marsh fever, and 
have had a baddish fortnight. The moment I could travel I 
returned, to find this letter, and the place deserted." 

" Yes, and the captain in the churchyard." 

" Have you no clue ? Man, you were here the whole time ; 
you must know something." 

" Gerald, if you want to know why Marion wrote the letter, 

Jou must ask your f&ther. I do not know what he said to 
er, nor why she wrote the letter." 
The conversation took place on the way from the Barn- 
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staple railway station, wMther tbe doctor droye to meet 
Q^rald. Nothing more was said till they reached the HalL 

" Where is my father?" the young man asked. 

" With his Collection, I believe. Qerald, be patient with 
him ; he is excited and worn by the captain's sadden death.'' 

Qerald pushed the doctor roughly back, and ran up the 
steps. Joseph Chacomb heard hun open and shut the door 
of the museum, and groaned. 

'' Now all the fat is in the fire. Anyhow, it is only hasten- 
ing the inevitable row. We shall have to lock up Chauncey 
to-night with a strait-waistcoat, I suppose. Dear, dear, what 
a pity for me, and for Marion too, poor girl, that things could 
not run smoothly V* 

He never knew what passed between the fiEkther and the 
son. He heard loud voices, which died away ; he heard the 
shrill notes of Chaimcey Chacomb ; he heard his cries and 
entreaties. In ten minutes Qerald came out, white and 
trembling. 

" Go to my father, cousin," he said. " Do what you can 
for him. Hide him — for God's sake hide him from people, 
lest he should talk. Treat him kindly so long as he lives, for 
I shall never see him again." 

" What have you said, Gerald P" 

" Do not ask me. If he tells you, you will keep it secret, 
for the credit of the name. Joseph" — he gasped for breath, 
being perhaps still weak from his recent illness — '' I am going 
away, away fr'om England. I cannot bear to stay here. I 
leave my father to you, mind. He is to be your charge if I 
never return. Tell Marion, when you see her, that I accept 
the inevitable, but I love her still." 

" I will take care of your father, but why — P" 

'^ Again, do not ask me. Has that fellow taken out my 
l^gage ? Very good ; then it may remain in the dogcart 
I shall drive back to the station. Perhaps I will write to you 
from London." 

He seized the reins, and drove away, leaving the doctor 
speechless. 

Then he went to see his cousin. Chauncey was sitting, 
cahn and composed, at the window. He raised his eyes 
heavily when he saw the doctor, but did not sp^. 

He maintained a perfect silence for four days. The doctor 
began seriously to tldnk of a private asylum. Then came a 
letter from Gerald, telling in the fewest words possible that 
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be was starting immediatelj for Southern Africa, and would 
be gone when the letter arrived. 

'* I ask/' he said, " for no news, because there can be none 
but bad news. I leave no address, and shall not go to the 
post-office at the Oape or Natal for letters. Perhaps I shall 
come back again in a few years. Perhaps not at all." 

Joseph Cli^cpmb read the letter to Chauncej in the eyening. 

'*I had absolutely made up my mind, Joe, that Gerald 
should not marry that Bevel girl. I hate her as much as I 
liated her fsither. Did you hear how she turned upon me, 
and forced me to tell the whole truth — ^the whole truth, by 
Jove ? Well, I told Gerald just what I told Marion." 

" What did you tell them, Chauncey ?" 

^' Marion found it out herself, and taxed me with it. As 
no one was looking, not even you, I confessed it all at once, 
and laughed at her. She did not look so scared as you might 
have expected ; only her eyes were something like the captain's 
when he fell ; but not so wild — no, not so wild : there never 
were eyes so wild as those. But they reminded me, you know. 
And when Gerald came in just now — Gerald is a handsome 
boy when he is in a rage — ^I told him too. He looked Hke his 
mother, very much. It is odd how little that boy resembles 
me." 

" What, in Heaven's name, did you tell them ?*' 

** Why, Joe, where is the use of pretending between our- 
selves? You know as well as I. You saw me do it. You 
saw me with your own eyes push him over the cliff. That 
was why the only evidence you gave at the inquest was how 
you tried to rescue him. J understood — ^yes, I understood 
perfectly well. You cannot deceive a man of my penetration." 

" Let me look at you, Chauncey." 

*' Look at me as long as you like. You thought I was mad. 
I thought BO myself for a little while. But I am not. I 
was never cooler in my life. It is true that I lost my oompo- 
sure a little when Gerald swore he would never return home 
again. That was natural with such a fine boy as Gerald — a 
boy to be proud of— -only I am quite sure he did not mean it. 
He can never, you see, marry the daughter of the man I 
murdered. No, Joseph, you are a clever fellow, but you will 
not make me out to be mad. That is past even your medical 
skill." 

"Chauncey, pull yourself together, man. Think, think 
what you are saying. I saw it ^, from the beginning." 
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" I know you did, Joe — ^I know you did. And Tcry good 
it was of you to hold your tongue. Very good and thoughts 
indeed. To be sure, you were always a ^d-hearted feUow." 

^ I saw it, I say. Chaunoey, you did not touch the man : 
he slipped and felL Tour hands were six feet from him, 
and more." 

" Kind of you, Joe— cousinly. Let us keep up the family 
honour, oviside, and say so eyerywhere. You and I know 
better." 

What am I to say to this man ?" cried the helpless phy« 
sician. ^'How am I to persuade him? Qood heayensy 
Chauncey, I tell you that you did not push Captain Berel 
over the cliff." 

" Quite right, when you speak so loud." 

"Who the devil is to speak soft in such a matter? 
Chauncey," he said, in a stage whisper, " you did not — ^you 
did not— you did not do it. It is a delusion which you will 
shake off when you recover." 

" I am recovered," said the squire. " I know well now. 
I see the whole scene before me. But let us talk no more 
about it. The inquest was ' Accidental death.' So that I 
am quite safe. Only it will be well to keep things quiet to 
ourselves, will it not ?" 

" Oolite off his head," murmured the medical man— ^ quite ! 
Come, Chauncey, come, my poor cousin," Joseph picked, 
" put this awful hallucination out of your mind." 

" Do not be a hypocrite, Joseph Chauncey. I hate hypocrisy 
where it is unnecessary. So would you, if you had had, like 
me, all your life, somehow or other, to pretend. I pretesided 
to be in love with Gerald's mother. I pretended to be fond 
of your society — " 

" Gsd I" cried the doctor, " this is like a horrid nightmare." 

" I pretended to be the special friend of Eevel ; I pretended 
to like his girl ; and I pretended to be sorry for what has hap- 
pened. But I was glad, Joe — ^I was glad — only for one thing." 

"What is that, Chauncey?" ask^ the doctor, catching at 
a possible means of restoring him. 

" It is, Joe, that I understand now what the Lord did when 
he put a seal on Cain's forehead. He has put one on mine, 
and I feel it hot and heavy. It grows hotter and heavier 
every day. I expect it will be like red-hot steel before I am 
dead. But I musib bear it, and everything else. You will not 
jiear me complain, Joe, whatever I suffer. It is upon me day 
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and night — day and night. It would have been better that I 
had never been b#sn, for I have lived to be a murderer." 

Then the doctor, by a stroke of inspiration, bethought him 
all at once of his own utterances on the devemess which is 
able to make capital out of things is they happen, rather 
than to speculate on things that might happen. 

He rose solemnly, and standing before lus cousin, a great 
burly person, over a misshapen, withered little man, like a big 
schoolmaster over a small boy, shook his forefinger — a very 
large, fat, and red forefinger, terrible in its shaking as 
Jupiter's nod — at his ^Eice. 

" Cousin Ohauncey, when people are mad, they are sent to 
asylums. If they make a noise, they are put into strait- 
wa^tcoats. If they fling themselves about, Uiey are put into 
padded rooms. If they do not obev the keepers, the fellows 
kneel on them and break their ribs, and l^en say that the 
foolish madman did it himself. They tickle the soles of their 
feet with feathers ; they put them on bread and water ; they 
never let them go out in the open air ; they laugh at them, 
and mock them ; they give them no books to read ; they shut 
them up with gibbering idiots, who dangle their hand»--8G^ 
and drive them really mad with their dreadful grinning ; or 
else with raving maniacs, who glare and roar, and tear with 
their claws. Cousin Chauncey, you, I am sorry indeed to 
perceive, are gone mad. But at present I am the only man 
who knows it. I shall be good to you, and hide iti — so long 
as you help me — ^from the world. But I must treat you, for 
ihe future, as you behave to me. I shall manage your affairs 
for you ; put a proper person into the house 1^ liave charge 
of you when I am m London ; receive and lay out your money 
for you ; take care of your estates for you ; and, so feur as I 
can, prevent your makmg a fool of yourself. In return, you 
shall have your liberty, and shall do whatever you please 
within bounds ; only you will hold your tongue. Try to get 
rid of me, and I shut you up ; ti^r to shake me off, and I 
lock you up in an asylum. Gtorald is gone, and I tiiink he 
will come back no more to England. I am the heir. Make 
a wiU, and I will prove that you were mad. Eebel if you 
dare ; try to get away £r<mi my protection if you can : you 
are in my power, cousin Chauncey, and very thankful — very 
thankful indecd—you ought to be that you have got a phj- 
sician in the fiimily to take care of you, hide your little fail- 
ingSy and — and spend your money for you, by gad V* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

East and west of Tottenham-court-road — a thorougli&ie 
whose great shops have not been able to redeem it from a 
Tulgarity which enters into the soul of those who joomej 
npon its flags — ^there run lines of parallel streets, this part of 
London being as regular as the city of Philadelphiay U.S.A. 
When they were origioall^ built, a hundred and forty years 
ago, they displayed in their fronts a good deal of aristocratic 
hauteur and coldness, befitting an expensive and fashionable 
part of town. Their coldness remains, but their haughtiness 
has vanished. The streets are not vulgar, but vulgarized. 
Queer trades are carried on in the houses; brass plates, 
shutters, and window blinds bear announcements of callings 
alien to the general experience. A modeller of human liml^, 
a stippler of photographs, a wax flower maker, a valentine and 
lace-paper manufacturer, a maker of playing cards, a painter 
of fajis, a Parisian artist engaged upon the petty trifles on 
whidi we waste our money at Christinas and Easter : these 
are some of the professionals who live side by side in Low- 
land-street, Tottenham-court-road, in such amity as is con- 
sistent with trades which are not in rivalry. The majorily 
of the ground floors belong to the offices and workidiops ; tiie 
first and higher floors are let out either on a system of flats, 
or in separate rooms to ladies and gentlemen who are, as a 
rule, occupied elsewhere during the day. It is to apartments 
in Lowland-street that the gallant young draper's assistant 
of Oxford-street brings home his lovely bride. It is here that 
the tutor (London B.A.), who gives lessons at a shilling an 
hour in all the sciences and most languages, finds a lod^ging 
adapted to his modest wants. It is to this retreat that the 
translator and the literary compiler, whose days are spent in 
the British Museum, return when midnight closes the public- 
house. Here are third-rate actresses and actors; here are 
betting men, whose sphere of action is limited to the suburban 
fixtures ; here are City clerks, who, by chumming together, 
are able to afford one festive evening in the week at the 
Oxford ; here are the young and hopeful who look for better 
days ; here are the old and battered, praying that the worse 
days may not become the worst ; here are those who pretend 
to have fsdlen from afiiuence, and pride themselves, like 
Lucifer, upon the depth of their fall ; nere are those, once 
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gentlefolk indeed, who would, if tliej could, £Edn forget the 
past and be contented with the present. The romance, the 
oontrasty the poetry of London are not always where we have 
f^preed to place them. Where life is assured and easy, the 
romance is of the drawing-room school, which ripples rather 
than disturbs the surface. Among the reeking and foul 
purlieus of the courts, about which not even a penny paper, 
trying to work up to the highest sensational level, dares ta 
tell the whole, horrible truth, the romance, if there is any- 
thing that is not real, is brutally and repulsively tragic 
Perhaps it is among these strugglers in byeways for life, these 
hangers-on to the ornamental robes of civilization, these 
people who profit by the foibles and vanities, rather than the 
necessities of their fellows, that a deeper romance may be 
found, in which life is really earnest, and the situations are 
really melodramatic 

No. 15, Lowland-street, stands at the comer which marks 
the confluence of that thoroughfare with Euphrates-row, a 
place of less pronounced respectability. It is on the south 
Bide of the street ; its door bears two plates, one of brass : on 
this the name of Buddiman represents, as was supposed a 
generation or two back, a landlord long deceased. The plate 
Ijias remained, a monument of his worth, destined to last as 
long as the brass, and entirely xmezpected in life. Immortality 
sometimes takes a shape not looked for. The other plate, a 
brighter and a newer one, is above it. It is in zinc, and pro- 
claims the fact that here is Mr.Bhyl Owen's Academy. The door 
itself is decorated and furnished with a row of half a dozen 
beU handles, each of which is attached to its own room. In 
the window of the ground floor is a card, setting forth that 
lessons may be procured firom Mr. Rhyl Owen on moderate 
terms, in book-keeping, French correspondence, Latin, arith- 
metic, and penmanship in all its branches. At the back of 
the house, where once stood the garden, in the old times 
before Euphrates-row was a modem encroachment on the 
privacy of Lowland-street, they have built the school-room — 
a long and low apartment, whence may be heard, at mom and 
afternoon, the buzz of many lessons, the voice of the admo* 
nisher, and the wail of the admonished* That is the select 
academy of Mr. Bhyl Owen, In the evening it is let out as a 
genteel dancing school, to a professor with a respectable con- 
nection, whose daughters assist in imparting a knowledge of 
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the art| and in mamtaming the lofty tone of the eBtablish* 
ment. Ladies of the ballet are not admitted to these lessons. 
Once a year — I am sorry the anniversary will not fall within 
^e limits of this book — a ball is given : tickets of admission 
for lady and gentleman, half a crown each; refreshments, 
provided by the eminent host of the Grapes, of course are 
extra. The staircase of the house is dingy, and one which 19 
sometimes swept, but rarely cleaned. The wEunscoted walls 
are blackened at about the height of four feet six, where 
people's shouldei*8 have rubbed against them for five genera- 
tions; but it is a broad and handsome staircase — not s<i 
stately as one of those in the decayed houses of Soho, but a 
staircase which shows conscientious work and no contract. 
The house, as compared with most in the street, is thinly 
populated. On the third floor front dwells a lady who may 
nave heard of seventy springs, but as all her life has been 
passed in London, she has never actually seen one. She lives 
on her means, and is reported by the outside world to be pos* 
sessed of a comfortable income. It may be so, and it is per- 
haps nothing but a miserly disposition which makes her lie 
in bed rather than light a fire, dine habitually off bread and 
butter, and find a banquet in a plate of cold beef bought at a 
cookshop inEuphrates-row. Perhaps, however, it is her ostenta- 
tious cleanliness which favours the idea. One of the bed- 
rooms at the back of the same floor is occupied by a young 
gentleman of four or five and twenty, who lives with his sister 
downstairs, and is supposed to be engaged *' in the City.'' On 
the second floor there lives a hermit. This class of thinker is 
not so numerous as in the old days when — ^as in the sixth 
century, before the Caliph Omar came to change things — ^the 
whole of Palestine resounded perpetually, day and night, and 
from end to end, with the litanies of tiiose who Suited and 
sang, and the howls of those who flogged their own sinful 
backs. I have, myself, only known one or two cases of the 
modem hermit. One was a man who got into the habit of 
living quit« alone, never going out of his chambers exospt to 
dinner, and t^en aJways to a restaurant close at hand, where 
he sat dailj on the same bench and had the same food. He 
is still living, though prematurely grey. The other was the 
case of Mr. Lilliecrip, the hermit of Lowland-street. He was 
not a religious hermit, so far as the public knew, nor did he 
sing litanies like a Benedictine, nor did he flagellate himself 
wii£ a cat-o'-nine tails like a repentant garotter, nor did he 
last and macerate himself like a Eitualist in Lent. But h^ 
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had earned and maintamed the character of a hermit bj 
simplj never going outside his own door. He had the two 
rooms, back and front, and the voice of rumour was busy with 
him. He was reputed rich ; he was said to be a nobleman in 
disguise; he was as great a mystery as the Man with the Iron 
Mask ; he was a great criminal ; he was a murderer hiding 
from the law ; he was a forger, afraid to go into the streets ; 
he was a political spy, ob%ed to keep himself dark ; but, 
above all, he was fisibulously, enormously, tremendously rich, 
and could buy up the whole of Lowland-street and never feel 
it. On the ground floor, as has been stated, is Mr. Ehyl 
Owen ; with him his daughter Winifred, of her Majesty's 
Telegraph Department. And the first floor, together with 
the bed-room of the third floor back above mentioned, is let 
at twelve shillings a week, taken by the quarter and money 
paid in advance, to a family consisting of two young ladies 
%nd their brother. The elder of the two paints all day at her 
easel when she is not copying at the National CktUery ; the 
younger sits at home and watclies her sister, or goes out 
with her brother to walk along the streets and look at the 
shops. For it is four years since the captain died. Comb 
Leigh has long since passed away into the dim twilight of 
the happy past. The Bevels — ^Majrion, Fred, and Adie — ^have 
descended together to the level of Lowland-street, and to the 
life that is ciuled '* from hand to mouth.*' 

It is an evening in April, when the advent of spring makes 
itself felt in the heart of London by longer daylight and 
colder winds, ratb^ than by any of the gracious phenomena 
familiar to lovers of nature in the country. All the children 
are -in the street, playing noisily ; the nearest dock has struck 
six; a German band blows at the oomer with an energy 
which diows temper as well as tune; and the cold wind 
which, outside London, has stripped the apple tree of its 
blossoms, turned the lilac flowers brown, curled up the young 
leaves of the roses, and killed every little peachlet which was 
beginning to sweU out on its tiny stalk, is sweeping through 
the streets and round the comers, driving the shavings and 
bits of paper round and round in the areas, rasping the house- 
maid's elbows, and painting the children's legs a lively red 
Where does it come from, this bitter wind of l^e east P Does 
it always Uow across the flats which stteidi from Ostend to 
the TTral Mountains ? And what manner of people are those 
who dwell beneath its baneful influence ? 
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On tlie ground floor of No. 15, Mr. Bihyl Owen is engaged 
in patting away his tea-tliingSy having prepared and eaten 
that meal by himself, aocordmg to his nsoal wont, after the 
dismissal of the boys. The room is at once his dining, 
sitting, and sleeping apartment. A tnm-up bedstead of the 
old-&^hioned kind, constructed to look as much like a ward- 
robe as possible, stands in one comer ; a wooden arm-chair 
is in the window; a cupboard by the fire]^laoe holds the 
crockery of the menace g two or three hanging shelves con 
tain Mr. Owen's library which consists principtdly of tranda- 
tions — not used as cribs, but forming, when he is not engaged 
upon Plntarch or the Book of Proverbs, his &vourite reading ; 
for Mr. Owen is as fond of Homer' Virgil, and Ovid as any 
other schoolmaster, though his mastery of their original 
tongues is defective. The table is equally divided between 
a pue of exercise books and a girl's workbox ; an easy-chair 
stands by the fireplace, and one or two other chairs complete 
the furniture, llie tenant of the room is small in stature, 
like Zaccheus, Tydeus, Julius OsBsar, Napoleon, and most of 
the other men known in history. His face is seamed, croVs- 
footed, crossed and furrowed by a thousand lines, every one 
of which represents a vexation or a disappointment. His short 
and curly hair is an iron grey, and stands up all over his 
head, giving him a look of perpetual surprise. He wears 
neither beard nor whiskers. His eyebrows are thick and black, 
as if he was of a fierce and determined nature, which he is 
not. On his large and bony hands the knuckles stand out 
like cairns upon a hiU-side. His lips are large and mobile ; 
his eyes are as bright as a ferret's. He is dressed in a long 
black frock, once a coat belonging to a taller member of 
society ; its extreme rustiness proclaims its durability, and 
furnishes a proof that English honesty is not yet become a 
byeword and a proverb among the nations, in spite of the 
sizing of cotton and the manufacture of shoddy. Bound his 
neck is a voluminous black tie. His linen, for it is Friday 
evening, might be cleaner with advantage. His legs are 
encased in trousers of a dark grey. How much his garments 
bulge at the elbows and the knees, hew their folds and 
sinuosities betray the habitual disposition of their master's 
1^^ beneath the chair, it would be long to telL On his head 
he wears a black skullcap. 

Mr. Bhyl Owen placed the tea-thii^ in the cupboard. 
Induced the fire to a minimum, and takmg his pipe from the 
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mantelshelf— a long clay — ^loaded ai^d lit it. Then he looked 
all round the room, like a dog who searches about for the 
most comfortable place, took a book from the shelf, sat down 
in the wooden chair, with his back to the light, and heayed 
a mighty sigh. 

Just at the moment when he took the first whiff a knock 
came to the door, accompanied by the rustle of feminine 

erments. He listened for a moment, and an eipression. 
If of fear, half of annoyance, crossed his fiEtce. 

^ If that's Mrs. Candy," he called out, as the door partly 
opened, '' you needn't say, ma'am, what you came to say. I 
caned your second to-day, and I caned your eldest yesterday, 
and I shall do my duty upon both boys' trousers to-morrow 
if they deserve it. So you may take your boys away or not, 
as you like, Mrs. Candy. There's the national schools," he 
went on, in a lower voice, as if he was working off an angry 
mood ; '^ there's the young coxcomb of a certificated master ; 
he knows everything. He ought to be caned for conceit, and 
I should like to have the job. 'Wisdom is too high for a 
fooL' You had better send them there. And there's the 
Eoman Catholic schools, where the priest ought to be caned, 
and I should like to have that job too." 

'' It isn't Mrs. Candy, Mr. Owen," said a voice from outside. 

'' If it's the milk, you must come again, then ; I've got no 
money." 

There was a little laugh. 

«* It isn't the milk." 

Mr. Owen walked to the door with the solemnity that a 
schoolmaster of many years* standing naturally acquires, and 
opened it himself. 

** Oh, it's you. Miss Adie, is it?" he cried, with a changed 
voice. 

" May I come in, Mr. Owen P" 

** Surely, surely ; come in." 

She came in — ^the Adie Bevel we left four years ago, a young 
girl of sixteen. She is twenty now, and a woman; her 
figure is taJl and shapely ; her &ce, with features peif ectly 
and absolutely regular, is set in a framework of light and 
waving hair ; her eyes are of that limpid blue which seems as 
full of expression as the eyes of Sappho or Heloise ; her lips 
are parted in a smUo, which seems one of perpetual content-^ 
it is the smile of a nature which looks for little more than to 
get the greatest enjoyment possible out of life; and the ex- 
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Jiession of lier eyes, which seems so deep, is as yet but the 
fight of youth and health. Love, quickener of the tcbI 
nature, has not yet come to transform the maiden. The 
sorrows of her lifs have passed over her as the breath of 
evening over a sea of molten glass, and left no trace behind. 
Her dress is of a cheap and common stuff, but it is made, by 
herself, in that perfect taste which almost deceives even 
feminine appraisers of the marketable value of other women's 
costume. It fells about her in folds as gracefdl as if it had 
been of sUk, and fits her slender figure as if it had been made 
in Begent-street. Bound her neck she wears a blue ribbon 
tied in a simple knot — ^her only ornament. But she is so 
beautiful that she wants none, it is pleasure enough to look 
upon her ; and if you listen while she speaks, you hear a 
voice as clear and musical as any bell, if somewhat thin — a 
voice which seems to be the fitting organ for a soul of infi- 
nite depths. 

** Come in, my pretty,** said the schoolmaster, the lines in 
his fece softening all over, just as the lines in an old building 
soften when the sunshine suddenly fells upon them. " Come 
in and sit down, and talk to me. Tve haa my tea, and I have 
lighted my pipe, but I am grumpy/' 

''Poor old man!" said Adie, touching his cheek with the 
tips of her fingers. " Why is he erumpy ?'* 

*' Miserrimus,^ said Mr. Owen, bringing his chair from the 
window to the fireside, and putting back the coals he had 
taken off — '' Miserrimus (nominative case, masculine gender, 
superlative degree, firom mdser, wretched) is the adjective thai 
describes a schoolmaster. It is told that Dionysius the 
Younger sank to the lowest depths of misery, and became a 
schoolmaster — ^the lowest depths, you see : that is how men 
gird at the profession. Shakspeare puts a Welsh school- 
master like me upon the stage to be laughed at. No one 
ever forgot that Louis Philippe had been a schoolmaster. 
Johnson was called a pedagogue all his life. Not a cheatmg, 
yard-of-tape-measuring counter-jumper among them all but 
thinks the schoolmaster an inferior animal — not one so poor 
to do him reverence. Lord ! Lord ! what does it matter, Miss 
Adie P We get our holidays, and then we can go fishing, and 
forget our troubles. And, after all, there's the blessed pipe. 
And Solomon says a word or two for us — * Beceive knowledge 
rather than choice gold.' What made yon oome down and see 
me, young lady? Not but what I am proud to have you herQ»'' 
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The girl turned red for a moment. 

**! came down because I was all alone npstainr, with 
nothing to do, and — and — oh, Mr. Owen, give me some tea. 
We have got no money, and I am iBo hungry.'* 

" Tea? To be sure, to be sure.'* He got up and began 
to bustle about, laying another stick on the &re. ^'Why, 

ifhtX in the name of . Surely Miss Bevel hasn't had any 

misfortunes. Wait a minute, my dear, wait one moment. 
The kettle is on the sing. Gxmgry ! I have b^n hungry 
myself, and it's a dreadful thing, Miss Adie — a dreadful 
thmg." 

She laughed. 

" Oh, not BO very dreadful Marion went out yesterday to 
sell some pictures, but could not get her money, so we had 
no dinner. This morning we finished all the bread for break- 
fEist, and Marion went out again directly afterwards, and has 
not come home since. I worked till I was tired, and then I 
went to sleep. But sleeping won't make up for no dimier." 

" Where is your brother ?" asked Mr. Owen, shortly. 

'' He's gone into the City. But Fred will look after himself 
^he always does." 

" No dinner to-day, and none yesterday. Both days I had 
a beautiful dinner, and just now I was grumbling 1" 

He shook his head as if he was sick of the selfishness of 
human nature, dived into the cupboard and produced a piece 
of bacon, from which he cut two or three slices. The girl 
looked on with ill-disguised eagerness while the bacon was 
cooking in the little Dutch oven. When it was ready, she 
devoured it with the natural eagerness of an appetite sharp- 
ened by the absence of dinner for two days. 



CHAPTER XTTL 

Mk. Khyl Owen sat opposite, watching his g^est with 
loving eyes. He was a soft-hearted creature, though he waa 
the master of a Commercial Academy ; and it went to his 
heart to think that this fair young creature should actually 
want the commonest necessaries of life. He cut the bread and 
poured out the tea with zealous solicitude. 

" Is it good P is it refreshing ?" asked he. " Now, do have 
another sUce^some more bread : eat plenty of bread with it; 
and now the tea^we must do without the milk, because I've 
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drunk it all np myself— a greedy beast ! Some people lilce a 
bloater with a meat tea. I say bacon's more wholesome. Ab 
for sprats, now, I suppose a young lady like yon wouldn't 
look at them/' 

*^ I would haye looked at anything fiye minutes ago. Oh, 
Mr. Owen, I am so much obliged. It is so horrid to be 
hungry.** 

She finished her tea, and then looked np, with her &miliar 
laugh. 

"That's right," he nodded, and smiled back. "Already 
you look filled out in the cheeks, in a manner of speaking ; 
though you're not, no more than your sister, like my Winifred 
for plumpness. Tell me, Miss Adie, you are not often so bad 
as this upstairs, eh ?" 

** I don't think we have ever been quite so bad before, even 
before Marion was able to sell her sketches. But then we have 
been thrown back. It was necessanrfor Fred, who must have 
a good appearance when he goes mto the City to look for a 
secretaryship, to have a new suit of clothes, with a great-coat, 
this weather. That took aU our spare money, as you may 
guess. Then we have had to pawn things — ^my father's wat<m 
and chain, and even his sword. You may think how Marion 
liked that." 

" My dear, you had better not tell me more than you think 
right," said Mr. Owen, with some delicacy about heariog 
fuurther particulars. 

" Why not ? It is no use pretending to be preud — ^we have 
nothing to conceal ; we have been ladies and gentlemen — ^now 
we are not, I suppose. What else is there to say P There is 
no shame in being poor." 

She laughed, but she spoke a little bitterly. 

" Poor Miss Marion !" 

" Yes, it's hardest on Marion, isn't it P because she does all 
the work for us. Besides, she was the eldest, and had been 
most with poor papa. I hope she will bring some money home 
with her." 

" Perhaps your brother — ^ 

" Oh," she laughed again, " Fred never brings any money 
home ; he takes aJl the money out. But that will ao aboi^ 
myself. How have the boys been to-day — good ?" 

" Boys never are good. They are bom bad — original sin, 
jou know — and it is our duty to thrash them till l£ey grow 
good. Listen, there's some one at the door again. If it ui 
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Mrs. Candy, she is coming to haye a row. Perhaps it's — 
Why" — his &ce lit up all over with pleasure — " it's actually 
Winifred, home two hours before I expected her." 

It was Winifred. She came running into the room, threw 
her arms about her &ther, and gave him two great smacks» 
one on each cheek ; then caught Adie by the chin, held her 
face up to the light critically, and kissed that too. 

^* You are the prettiest girl in all London," she whispered. 

Then she took the lid ofE the tea pot and examined its 
contents, put in some water, and got another cup and saucer. 
Then she threw off her hat and jacket ; and then, everything 
ready, she sat down and prepared to enjoy hersetf in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 

'' It is perfectly deHciouB," she said. '* Tea made, Adie to 
tea with us, and a fire. Father, this is worth living for, 
isn't it ?" 

He sucked his pipe and nodded. 

" Bread and butter, Adie, dear. How sorry I am I wasn't 
home to have tea with you ! No, I won't have any bacon, 
thank you. There are times, &ther, when you feel yourself a 
man to be envied, eh P Your daughter in the OivU Service, 
like a proud young competitive clerk ; a young lady to tea 
with you ; and your work for the day done. Good work, too. 
Adie, I am always proud of my father's work." 

She read her &,ther's moods by his face, and spoke accord- 
ingly. 

" I tell him," Winifred continued, looking sideways at the 
little cloud which still hung upon her father's brow — " I tell 
him it is noble work which he is doing, the best work a man 
can do, to raise' these poor boys out of ignorance, to bear with 
their ways, and try to make them like himself." 

Mr. Owen shook his head with mild deprecation. But he 
enjoyed it, 

"Nonsense, fother! Every teacher wants to jnake his 
disciples like himself, else what would be the good of 
teaching? A schoolmaster ought to be learned; you are 
learned, father." 

"Pretty weU, my dear, pretty well. Caesar at my fingers' 
ends, as you may say ; ana as far as Compound Interest, per- 
haps, you might find it hard to meet my match." 

" He must be sober. Why, father, who could be soberer 
than you?" 

** Yes, my dear; I am too poor to drmk if I wanted to." 
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"Hemnstbejust*' 

Mr. Owen nodded, as much as to saj that Lowland-street 
Academy contained the jostest of men. 

" MerciAil, too, with his justice." 

He nodded again, with emphasis. 

<' By the way, father, who was that I heard dying yes- 
terday?" 

<* Candy Secundus," said her father, shortly. 

" Poor Candy Secundus I Poor little Sugar Candy ! I>o 
you know little Sugar Candy, AdieP The dearest little 
fellow, with blue eyes and curly hair, and always getting into 
scrapes. His mother keeps the baker's shop over the way. 
What did poor Sugar Candy do, &ther ?" 

" Justice comes before mercy," said Ehyl Owen. ** * Chas- 
iise thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying.' Candy Secundus brought a piece of chalk in 
his trousers pocket, and chalked upon my desk«*my desk— 
ihese lines :— 

* T^ffj is a WeUhmaai 
Tmj keeps a oane; 
When I get a big man 
He sbiul have it back again.* 

-Oandy Secundus will remember his verses for some time 
when he comes to sit down. I expect Candy's mother will 
<x>me to-night to give notice." 

Winifred looked graver. The withdrawal of one boy from 
the little school meant the loss of a pound a quarter, a sen- 
sible item in the modest household. 

"I will go round and see her presently," she said. " Per- 
haps she unll be reasonable." 

As the light fell upon her, the low fire on the left and the 
gas just turned on overhead made pretty effects of colour in 
the twilight. You may see that she is not a beautiful girl — 
not beautiful in the sense that Adie, with her regular features 
and calm eyes in a perpetual repose, is beautiful. Look 
ikgain: you see a &.ce full of mirth and animation; a nose 
rather short and perhaps a little too broad ; lips half open, 
showing the whitest teeth behind ; and more still, cheeks as 
«oft as peaches and set with a pair of dimplea—petUes 
fossettes d^amovr. Her chin is stronglv accentuated and 
rather pointed, for Winifred has a ikoII of her own; the 
tiniest and daintiest little pink ears nestle beneath a cloud of 
rebellious locks of light brown, which escape from their 
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assigned places, and float at their own own sweet will ; a face 
full of afEection, enjoyment, and possible passion ; and, to 
crown all, a pair of grey eyes which have caught the sun- 
shine of Jtmey and give it back through all the year-— eyes 
always ready to laugh ; eyes fearless and trusting ; eyes that 
enjoy the world, and are aglow with the fire of her youthful 
blood, in which the loyer—when the lover comes — ^will see 
** a fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and streams 
from Lebanon." Her fingers, long and delicate, quiver when 
she speaks, as if she was working the telegraph stilL As 
she sits, as she moves, as she speaks, you feel that you are 
with a girl whose nervous system is strung by nature to concert 
pitch, so that one note out of tune would set the whole ajar. 
The other girl, Adie Bevel, beside her, is at present calmly 
and dispassionately happy. She has had enough to eat — 
that is sufficient for the tune. lake the owner of the Splendid 
Shilling, she can say, *' Fate cannot harm me ; I have dined 
to-day." She has no more care for the next day than when 
we left her last, playing Badminton with her brother. lake 
the sofb-eyed deer, she lies in the sun and warmth, enjoys 
what the present has to give, and is a philosopher in this-* 
that she leaves the gods the rest. "Heaven," we know, 
*^ which sees the future, keeps the issues in the darkness of 
the night ; nor does it forgive the man who trembles before 
what is coming, more than is due to human uncertainty.** 
Adie had never read Horace ; but she agreed with so much 
of hisphilosophy as not to tremble at thinking of the future. 
Now Winifred thought perpetually of things that might be 
coming : she thought of Marion, who worked for the three ; 
of Adie, who could not work, but sat at home and hoped for 
better things ; and she thought — she thought too much — of 
Fred: Fred the handsome, Fred the indolent, Fred, whose 
veiy faults made him interesting, because they were not the 
famiB of the class among whom she had been brought up. 
A young man of Lowland-street or Euphrates-row, if he 
ieparted from the paths of rectitude, which was not un- 
common, was to be seen smoking pipes at public-house doors, 
reeling home at night, or even, in extreme cases of moral 
fbliquity, marching handcuffed between two men in blue, or 
iscorted from the doors of Bow-street Police-office to the door 
of her Majesty's omnibus. The Lowland-street youth did 
tot, like Mr. iVederick Bevel, wear trousers and ooat closely 
fesembling those of Bond-street; they did not spend the day 
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in the fiushionable end of the town ; they did not frequent 
West-end billiard rooms; bor did thej despise the com* 
panionship of other young gentlemen in the street. Per* 
haps it was the contrast of Fred Bevel with this other 
young man which made Winifred think so much about hun. 

The old schoolmaster, retreating from the table to his place 
in the window and his book, left tiie two girls to their talk. 

"Poor dear!" said Winifred. "To think of your going 
without your dinner for two days I Why did you not tell us V* 

Adie laughed. 

" That is nothing, providing we don*t have to go without 
our dinner to-morrow and Uie next day. But I dare say 
Marion will get some money ; she always does find money 
somehow." 

" Perhaps your brother will get a proper place soon.** 

" Poor Fred ! He says, Winifred, that some people are 
bom to work and some to spend, and he certainly was not 
bom to work. Sometimes I think that Fred will never get 
any more work to do at all. You know, he does try ; he goes 
into the City, I believe, at least once a week — and every^>dy 
knows it is in the City that you pick up rich posts. Once he 
was made secretary to a company. His friend. Lord Bodney 
Benbow, got him the post. To be sure, the company broke 
up in a month ; but then, as Fred says, it gave him the 
business experience that he wanted. Winifred, don't let 
Marion know that I told vou about our distress ; she is proud, 
and would not like it. As if it matters now," she said, with 
a bitter laugh — " as if it matters for all the world to know 
how poor we are ! Let them know. We have not a single 
friend to care whether we starve or not." 

" Oh, Adie, you have me." 

" It is a horrid thing to be poor," she went on, passionately. 
" It is^a cruel thing, a wrong thing, a wretched thing to be 
poor. ^ Marion seems to think it enough if we get our 
miserable meals day by day." 

" Give us this day our daily bread, Adie,'* said Winifred. 

" I know. But my bread ought to be more than breakflEkst 
and dinner and tea. I want things, Winifred, that other 
girls have. What is the good of life where there is no plea- 
sure — ^nothing but working day after day to get enough toeat ?" 

" But we cannot have all we want to have," said the tele- 
graph girl, letting her thoughts loose vaguely in the field of 
boundless impossibilities. 
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"Why can't we? Once I liad all that I wanted; it was 
not much, to be sure, for I was onlj sixteen, and satisfied 
with little. Now I am twenty, I want to live." 

'< Adie, do you think it is right to talk so V* 

" Bight or not, I do so be^nse I think so. Yesterday I 
went out with Fred for a walk. He will not take me to 
Begent-street or the Park, for fear of meeting his old college 
Mends. You see, Winifred, this is the only dress I have 
got. I can trim it np after the foshion, but I can't torn it 
into a new dress. Fred keeps up appearances better — I do 
not know how. Well, he is ashamed to be seen with his 
sisters in the street. We walked part of the way down 
Oxford-street, turned to the right up Bemers-street, and then, 
after seyen o'clock, when all the gentlemen were having 
dinner, and Fred was not a&aid of meeting any one he knew, 
we went down Bond-street and Piccadilly. As we came home 
through the squares, the people were driving off to dinner; 
in one or two houses we could see them sittmg down, ladies 
and gentlemen — ah^ happy people !— dining properly, and 
with servants to wait. Some other people, not so happy, but 
better off than ourselves, were going to the theatres. We 
came home. Neither Fred nor I had a single sixpence 
between us. When we got home, we found Marion sitting 
with a single light, trjring to draw an outline. She had no 
money either. Fred smoked, nobody spoke, because we were 
all three too miserable ; and about ten we went to bed. We 
had had neither tea nor supper, and Marion sat all the evening 
with her head on her hand. Poor Marion I Poor Fred! Poor 
me ! You don't mean, Winifred, that I should like this life ?" 

A grunt escaped the .lips of the schoolmaster, but he said 
nothmg. Adie looked up for a moment, and went on, in a 
lower voice — 

" Fred keeps up his spirits and mine too, as well as he can, 
the dear fellow. He is always cheerful; he says that some- 
thing will happen to make us all comfortable again. But 
it is worse for Marion, because she has all the work to do, 
poor thing ! She is different from both of us, I think ; and 
takes things more seriously. To be sure, where should we 
be without her?" 

" When Fred— I mean your brother,*' said Winifred—" gets 
the plaoehe wants, it will be better, will it not? ^ He will do 
something for you. It would be dreadful for him to go on 
for ever blowing Marion to work for both of you." 
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*^ That is wliat he says and thinks. Fred has, onlj jon 
would not think it unless you knew him as well as I do, the 
noblest of hearts. He says that this liying on the proceeds 
of Marion's work is killing him, and I am sure that he is 
getting thinner. He dedares that he is ready to take any 
kind of work that offers. Of course, you know, Winifred, it 
must be such work as a gentleman can do. Now and then 
Dr. Chacomb suggests something ; but Fred has got an ayer- 
sion to the doctor, and his way of looking at thii^. AboTe 
all, as Fred says, he is a gentleman, and, if he pleased, a 
nobleman." 

" Yes, dear, I know.** 

There was another grunt from the schoolmaster. 

^I read once," he said, without looking round, ''of a 
nobleman in Fraoxoe who fell into poverty. He resolyed on 
giving up his title and forgetting his rank. He handed his 
sword to the Mayor of Bordeaux, and went away. When he 
came home after twenty years, enriched by trade, he demanded 
back, and received agam, the sword of his ancestors." 

Adie listened politely. 

*' You had better tell Fred that story, Mr, Owen,** she said, 
with a laugh. ''I should like to see Fred depositing my 
father's sword with the Lord Mayor of London while he went 
about, on Dr. Ohacomb's suggestion, as an advertising tout. 
That was the last advice, I believe." 

" There are good families in Wales,'* said Ehyl Owen, ** as 
well as in France. My father, Ap Ehyl, whose £Bbther was 
Ap Owen, used to boast of our descent from Llewellyn, who 
was a king. Yet my brothers and I had to work for our 
living, and never grumbled at it/' 

" Never mind, father," said Winifred. ** You do not quite 
understand." 

But Adie, disinclined to discuss the question, had risen. 

''I shall go upstairs now,'* she said. '^Good night, 
Mr. Owen." She went to the chair, and held out her hands. 
** I am very, very much obliged to you." 

** Child," said the schoolmaster, looking up at her, ** stoop 
/fown, and let me whisper. If you have got no money to* 
morrow, you and your sister come down here at one o'clock— 
we will go shares. And, Miss Adie, make your brother do 
•ome work, and try to get some for yourselfc Don't leave 
everything to Miss Marion.** 

Adie nodded her head« laughed, kissed him on the forehead, 
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and left him. It was two years since thej came to the house. 
Bhjl Owen and his daughter were not, as she and Fred con* 
fessed to each other, strictly of the upper classes, but thej 
were kind. Adie loved little attentions, and craved for the 
outside signs of affection. Winifred was her only companion, 
and, when Fred was not at home, she allowed herself a greater 
approach to familiarity with Winifred's father than her 
aristocratic brother would have approved of. At all events, 
she felt that he would have shuddered if he had seen her 
actually kiss the forehead of the little Welsh schoolmaster. 

" Not even a University man I" he would have said. 

"Winifred," said her father, abruptly, ''he's a worthless 
chap." 

Winifred changed colour. But she knew whom he meant* 

" He's a worthless chap, Winifred, my girl," he went on. 
''He hangs about billiard tables, and borrows money of 
gentlemen. Sam Beagle, who is head waiter at the Guards* 
Club, told me he heard Lord Bodney talking about him, saying 
that Fred Bevel cost him a sovereign every time he met him, 
and he'd be dashed if he'd stand it any longer." 

Winifred was silent stilL 

" As for the girls — ^the young ladies, I mean — it's a good 
thing for you and me that they came here. It isn't often 
that we get the chance of knowing a real lady. As for Miss 
Marion — ^Lord ! when I think of that girl, Winifred, and how 
she toils and slaves, my blood boils — it boils, I say. There, 
I've broken my pipe ! Give me the other one, my dear. As 
for Miss Marion, I say, she's a good woman. Who can say 
more?" 

He got up, and stood before the spark that lingered in the 



' What does Solomon say about a good woman P" He took 
a Bible, and opened it at the Book of Proverbs, and read — 
'' ' She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat to the 
household. . . Strength and honour are her clothing ; and 
she shall rejoice in time to come. • • • In her tongue is 
the law of kindness. . . . Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but she excels them alL . • I^t her own works 
praise her in tiie gates.' That is Marion Bevel. I have 
watched her for two years. She is the good woman of Solomon, 
and she is more^she is the true Christian, Winifred, because 
she thinks and works for others, and not for herself" 

^ And so do you, &th^, dear." 
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He stroked his chin. 

"In a measurey mj child. Yes. It is the task of the 
teacher, I read in a book the other daj, to lose his own in- 
terests in those of his pupil. The anxieties of one become 
the sufferings of the other ; he feels with his scholar — " 

"Poor little Sugar Candy," said Winifred, thoughtfully, 
with a gleam in her eye. 

Her fkther caught it, and laughed. S.Q was a silent ^nan 
out of school, because he talked so much in school hours that 
quiet was needful. He was a grave man, because he could 
not indulge ia«tbAiAaturad'^inirtlr'of^lM>aait(u;:^ Jbefore the 
boys ; but the old Adam broke out sometimes, as if did now. 
** Ho ! ho !" he laughed. " Candy Secundus wiU become a" 
great poet : 

*Ta% was a Welshman; 
Taffy had a big canej 
When I get a big man 

He shall have it back again.* 

Ho I hot ho! If little Candy does not turn out a gleat man, 
my dear, they will tell of this day, and how his brutal school* 
master flogged him. Dear me ! Schoolmasters are a mis- 
represented race ! I dare say Orbilius in Francis's ^ Horace* 
— ^there is the book on the top shelf^was a merry, soft- 
hearted, and gentle creature, only Horace nerer understood 
the right side of his nature. Perhaps Busby used to cry 
at night when he thought of all the boys wriggling on theii 
seats." 

" Winifred," he went on again, after a few meditative 
puffs of his pipe, '^ think over what I said, my dear. He is a 
worthless chap. You went for a walk withj him on Sunday 
afternoon." 

" Yes, father, but Adie was with us. Oh, you don't know I" 
She took his flEice in her hands, and squeezed the wrinkled 
and crow's-footed eyes and nose together. '' You don't know 
anything about it, father. Why, the Bevels are quite above 
us. Fred is a gentleman, an Oxford man, a scholar, and a 
Count — ^think of that — only he is too proud to take the title. 
And what am I ? Only a telegraph girl, fEither." 

She laughed as she spoke, but the tears came into her eyes. 
She brushed them away quickly. 

'' And now, father, I shall go round to Mrs. Candy's, and 
find out if she is angry with you. I shall pretend to ask for 
a lofli*, you know. We can't have the school dropping to 
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pieces just yet, can we ? Dear old father, jon bare yet to 
work a year or two longer, until your daughter can make 
money enough to keep you." 

Len alone, the schoolmaster sat down and pondered. The 
house was quiet and lonely. He thought of his bright and 
pretty girl ; he thought of the idler whose fancy she had 
caught ; he wondered what was best to be done. Outside the 
house, in the street, the children shouted and played ; within 
there was the silence of the grave. And he thoueht of the 
two friendless girls above him, and one of them so helpless. 

'' Between most of us and starvation," he said, '' there's 
only the mercy of the Lord. Thank Him, it's a thickish plank.*' 

Presently he heard a heavy foot mount the stairs, and stop 
at the Bevels* door. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The visitor knocked at Miss Bevel's door. Qetting n6 
reply, he gently turned the handle and looked in. Its only 
occupant, Adie, was sitting in the dusk at one of the windows, 
pressing her cheek against the glass, and gazing, with her 
thoughts far away, at the passers below. The gas from 
the street and the shop over the wav lit up the room. In 
the soffcened twilight and the dim illumination you could 
perceive that the room was comfortably furnished with easy 
chairs, a sofa, a piano, and a few water-colour paintings. The 
light was not strong enough to show that the covering of 
chairs and sofa was worn in holes and faded, that the carpet 
was ragged, that the piano bore marks of age and use. An 
easel stood at one window, and by it a small stand with paints 
and canvas. In the centre was a table covered with work, 
over which Adid s fingers had been busy during the day. She 
was not idle, for she kept the wardrobe of her sister and her- 
self, and maintained, in iroite of all difficulties, the neatness 
of her brother s linen. The new-comer, who was indeed no 
other than Dr. Ghacomby stepped across with the noiseless 
tread affected by some heavy men. and laid his hand gently 
on Adie's. 

'' You ?" she started. *' I did not hear any one open che 
door. I thought you had deserted us. Dr. Chacomb. It if 
nearly six months since you came to see us last." 

^ I got very little ^encouragement in my last visit^'' he said. 
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^I am not quite certain that I ought to come here again at 
alL" 

" Did Fred say anything to annoy yon ? Ton remember 
that yon annoyed him very much," 

" So that he had the right to annoy me in return, you 
mean. Ko, it was not your brother's little outbreak of temper. 
I hardly Imow what that young man could do which would 
annoy me. He might surprise me, certainly. If he were to 
get his living in any honest way, it would surprise me. But 
he would never annoy me." 

" IX) not say unkind things about Fred,** said Adie. ** For 
my own part, I should be extremely sorry to have him making 
his living as an advertising tout ; and that, you know, was 
whatvou advised him to become." 

" That is about the only thing he is fit for," said the doctor. 

?* Well, if it was not Fred, who was it — Marion or myself P" 

" As it was not you, it was of course your sister." 

"I declare," said Adie, pettishly, "it is too provoking. 
What did Marion say or do, 1 should like to know ? You are 
absolutely the only decent creature left in the world — not to 
speak of dear little Winifred Owen — that comes to see us, and 
you take offence at some nonsensical faocy of your own. Oh, 
why are men so stupid ?" 

** Hardly a nonsensical fancy," said the doctor. "It was 
real hard fact. Where is Manon ?" 

" I do not know. She went to Burls's shop. Perhaps she 
stayed there to finish off something ; perhaps she had to go 
over Waterloo Bridge to Hermann's. She may be in any mo- 
ment. Sit down and be comfortable, and tell me all about it.'* 

" Tell me first how you have been getting on since last I 
saw you." 

« We have been getting on worse and worse. I think we 
did have some money, a little, left when you came last. That 
is all gone now. And Marion has not been doing very well 
f<Mr the last three months. At present, we have nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

" Nothing at all. Not a sixpence in the world. We paid 
our rent for the quarter out of Marion's dividends. Then we 
had a little money left to live upon ; we have got nothing now, 
and out of that we have to save up for next quarter's rent, 
and live besides. It's like what papa used to call a midshq^ 
man's half-pay." 

The doctor was silent. 
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** Yesterday we had no dinner. To-daj we have had no 
dinner. I do not know what poor Marion has done ; but I 
went downstairs, when I was so hungry that I could not bear 
myself any longer, and asked Mr. Owen to give me something 
to eat. I've had bacon, and bread and butter and tea." 

"And Fred?" 

" Fred is like the sparrows : he picks up his dinner in the 
street," said Adie. " I wish I could." 

"No money, no dinner. Why did you not send to me, 
child?" 

" Why did you not come to us ?" 

" Did not Marion tell you anything ?" 

" No. Marion tells me nothing about herself. Tell me what 
was the matter. Dr. Chacomb. Perhaps I can help to put 
things right. Heaven knows we can't afford to give up our 
only friend." 

" It is a very simple matter," he replied. " I asked Marion 
to marry me, and she refused." 

« Oh !" 

Adie found nothing else to say before a statement the whole 
bearing of which she could not immediately realize. 

" You, too, I suppose, think it absurd," said Dr. Ohacomb. 

'' I have never thought anything about it at all," she replied; 
*^ because this is the only time I have heard about it. But it 
does seem at first as if it was too bad that you can't know us 
without wantiog to marry one of us. Why isn't all the stupid 
love taken out of the novels ? No one would think of it at all 
unless for them — I am sure Marion and I don't — and then 
we could live together and be happy." 

" Childish talk," said the doctor. " You don't understand. 
Now listen, Adie, and see if you can understand this. When 
you knew me four years ago, I had no money, and was in 
debt. I used to run down to Ohacomb to borrow, when I 
was hard up, of poor Chauncey. I had a mouldy little 
Burgery — ^I blush to think of itr— at Islington, with half a 
dozen patients, and what is called a general practice. I was 
lazy, because I had nothing to do. I was forty-five years of 
age, and a failure. You remember me then. Try to compare 
me now with what I was. Tell me what you thought of 
me." 

Adie laughed, and shut her eyes. It was great fun to tell 
Dr. Chacomb the exact truth, and not to offend him. 

"I shall not be complimentary/' she said. "You were a 
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ied-fiu)ed man^such a led ftcel — ^and Fred naed to aaj joa 
diank too much." 

^ Fred was always as fond of me as I am of him," said the 
doctor, smiling. '' Bui Fred was right." 

" Yon wore black tronsers that bulged dreadfullj at the 
knees, and a coat that nerer — whether jon walked or stood or 
sat — hung anyhow but in bumps and folds. Yonr boots were 
worn down at the heel, and yon had a horrid black waistcoat 
which was frayed at the pockets." 

"Very likely," said Dr. Chacomb. "The pockets were 
worn by searching for the coins which were not there. Those 
derils of pockets! I remember them, too. They wore my 
purse, and the rererse of the purse that Peter Schlemyl got — ^" 

" Who was Peter Schlemyl ?" 

" I forget now, except that he sold his shadow, and that he 
got inst^Ld of it a purse, out of which you could take as 
much money as you pleased, without putting any in. Now, 
you could put as much as you liked into my pockets, and 
there nerer was anything there. The gold changed into 
silver, the silver into copper, and the copper into nothing at alL 
But pray go on with your description. It grews interesting." 

'^ I think I have finished. Stay — ^you had immense red 
hands. I used to wonder how it would feel to have hands of 
such an enormous size. Your hair was thick and matted ; your 
lips were very lai^, I remember, and veiy red , you had great 
black eyebrews, and your eyes were fierce and strong — ^they 
seemed to take in eyerything, and to want to order ererybody 
about. Altogether, you were not quite nice, somehow. Comb 
Leigh did not suit you." 

" Good," said the doctor. "On the whole, it is a clever 
portrait. But that was four years ago. light the candles, 
look at me again, and tell me if the portrait will do now." 

'' There is only an inch or two of candle left, and what are 
we to do for more when these are gone ?" said Adie. " Never 
mind, we can go tu bed in the dark. There, Dr. Chacomb." 

" What do you see now ?" asked the doctor. 

" No," said Adie, " I will not describe you any more." 

The portrait, indeed, no longer represented Dr. Joseph 
Chacomb. Bis fetce, lit by the candles, had lost its old red 
hue, and was now pale, but not pallid ; his large eyes — ^for* 
moriy, to the young girl's fancy, so fierce — were softened and 

Euve; above them lay eyelids heavy, as if with thought, 
is eyebrows were no thicker than is befitting to a man of 
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groat mental and pliysical strengtli. His lips wero large, 
esjjeciallj the lower lip ; but you may remark the same pro- 
minence in that feature in the photograph of nearly every 
great statesman, lav^er, or preacher. His hair, gprown thin 
at the temples, was strong, closely knitted, and not yet touched 
with grey — a sturdy crop of brown curls. His large hands, 
from which he had removed the gloves, were now white and 
shapely. He was dressed by Poole, in such garments as 
belong especially to the prosperous physician— a black but* 
toned frock, and grey trousers in which no trace of Adie's 
ancieni " bulge" was visible. A pair of double eye-glasses in 
gold htuig from his neck. 

" Of course I knew," said the girl, " without the candles, 
that you were greatly changed. I was only talking of what 
you used to be. You are not offended, are you ?" 

" Not at all ; but I want you to understand all about me, 
and that very dearly. Look at me again. Am I younger or 
older than I used to be ?" 

" Younger, to look at." 

" If a man is younger to look at, he is younger in reality* 
l^ere is no wearing of wigs about me; it's all Nature's 
handiwork. I am exactly what you see me, and I was 
exactly four years ago what you knew me then. I ought, by 
all the rules of life, to be four years worse — ^fiercer in tfa^ 
face, redder in the eyes, clumsier in the paws ; but I am not, 
yon see. I am ten years younger; I am not red-faced at alL 
Yon have never asked me what has effected this transfer- 
mation." 

She shook her head. 

" I will tell you." 

<'If it is a story, let me put out the candles. Yon can talk 
by the gaslight just as well." 

'' Bubbish I Let them bum out ; I will give you plenty 
more. Listen to me, child. When the unsuccessful man 
pntteth off his imsuccess, he lays aside his bad habits. Of 
bad habits come red faces and fierce eyes ; of unsuccess come 
old coats, down-at-heel boots, and bulgy bags. Failure in a 
nan is like a fallow soil to the fields, because it causes all 
Planner of ill weeds to grow. When you knew me first, I 
was a failure ; now I am a success." 

"I am glad to hear it," said Adie. ** I wish you wouid 
teach Fred the way to become a success." 

^Fredl As if any teaching would do him any good I Bol 
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hiiye you no cariosity? Do jou not care to ask what I ban 
done?" 

'' No," said the girl. *' Men are always doing something t4 
make money. It seems to me to matter yery little what 
thoy actually do« so long as they get it, and giye it to their 
daughters." 

'' There is no critical flEtculty at all," said the doctor, '' in 
the feminine mind. If Eye had only been told not to inquire 
how Adam made his money» we shoidd all haye been gardening 
in Paradise this day. I neyer did like gardening, for my 
part, so I am mightily obliged to Eye. Then, Adie, since you 
do not ask me, I must teU you. You haye neyer heard, I 
suppose, of the Boyal Hospital for Gh>ut, supported by yolun« 
tary contributions ?" 

Adie shook her head. 

"Tou see," she said, ''I neyer had gout. It comes of 
eating and drinking too much, I belieye. We are not at all 
likely — ^Marion and I — ^to get gout. Perhaps Fred may get 
it some day." 

" I am its Pounder," he said, with pride. " Of all my 
projects, it is the only one which I haye pulled off. The rest, 
poor innocents, perished unborn. But one is enough. I 
founded it. Alone I did it. I hired the building, got my 
secretary, and organized my management It is now a 
flourishing institution. I am the chief consulting physician. 
We appeal especially — it is a stroke of real genius this, if you 
oould only understand it— to those who have neyer had the 
disease. The funds come in, and my fortune is made." 

'' Do you mean that you take all the money that people 
send ?" asked Adie, in her innocence. 

*' No, my dear young lady. That would be an elementary 
proceeding unworthy of my genius, and leading to unpleasant 
interyiews with the magistrates. My fortune is bmlt upon 
my reputation, and that is based upon my hospital. I am now 
the leading specialist on gout. Dr. Porteous, of Sayile-row, 
pretends to be my superior ; but you will not belieye that." 

" Very well," said Adie, innocently ; " I will not." 

'^ My income is oyer four thousand a year, and it goes oi 
increasing like a snowball. You understand so far ?" 

** Yes. You haye got more money than you know what t^^ 
do with." 

*' Not quite. Howeyer, this is what I am coming to. I waid 
to marry Marion. If she will haye me, I will take you awa] 
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to a pleasant bouse at the other end of town. You shall hare 
a carriage to ride in. Do you hear ?" 

" Ah P' cried the girl, her colour flushing. 

'' You shall leave this place, and go into the country, to the 
seaside — ^wherever you please. You shall have money to spend, 
and as much as you want. You shall associate with ladies and 
gentlemen again. You shall dress as a young lady of your 
beauty — you know what a pretty girl you are, Adie — ought to 
dress. You shall have lessons in Sll young ladies' accomplish- 
ments. You shall pick up the threads of your life where you 
dropped them four years ago, only they shall lead to a life 
broader and more famous, and fuller in enjoyment. You shall 
belong to the world that you envy. Only you must help me." 

''How can I help you?" she asked, with lips apart and 
brightened eyes. 

" Will you if you can P" 

" Will I not ? Would I not do anything, anything to get 
out of this dreadful place, and feel once more that to-morrow's 
food at least is ready and certain P You know that Marion 
is reserved. I cannot go to her and say, ' Marion, you are a 
great goose to refuse the good luck that o£fers for both of us.' 
If I were even to hint at it, things would be worse than ever. 
There must be no appearance of my helping, even if I see a 
way." 

The doctor considered. 

'' Time is precious to a man when he is on the verge of 
fifty. There are only ten years more of enjoyment before 
him. I want to marry at once, Adie, and waste none of those 
valuable years. First of all, however, I must help you. Don't 
be proud, child. You have no money ?" 

" Not one penny. I told you so." 

<< Then you must not refuse to take some. I suppose you 
keep house while Marion paints P" 

"Yes." 

*^ I thisk you had better not let her know, if you can help it, 
that I have given you anything. Only take care that you 
always have plenty to eat. See, here are five pounds for you 
and Marion, for your housekeeping. I put the money into 
your hands on the condition that you do not give it to your 
brother to waste. Spend it on yourselves. Let Marion, if 
you like, believe that it is careful housekeeping. And as U 
helping me, you can only do it by letting Marion feel, day bj 
day, the misery of poverty." 
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Adie considorcd. 

'' That may seem cruel, but it is reallj kind. As soon as 
Marion begins to realize that her compliance means jour 
restoration to the world of respectability, she will comply." 

"But about Fred. You will help the poor boy too, won*t 
you?" 

" I am not at all obliged to proyide for Fred/' said the 
doctor ; " but I vdU do what I can for him. Fred shall not 
be forgotten ; that is all I can promise cm his account. It is 
you that I should like to see happy and well provided for, my 
dear child. I want to hare you with U3 for a year or two 
before you marry and leare us ; to see you enjoy yourself at 
balls and operas and theatres ; to bring a little more plun p. 
ness to those fair cheeks of yours." 

The doctor had got her hand in his, was bending his face 
to hers, and you might almost haye thought by the look of 
his eyes that he was making lore to her. But he was not : 
it was only a way that he had, and the natural pleasure which 
every well-regulated male mincl feels at havii^ a girPs soft 
hand in his own. 

" I should like, my girl, to make you happy, as well as 
Marion. Are you afraid of me ?" 

" But Marion must be made happy first," said Adie. " How 
do I know that you will be kind to her, as well as to me ? 
Marion is not so easy to get on with as I am ; she takes 
everything so seriously, you know. And, besides, it is not 
me you want to marry, but Marion." 

" If you are not afraid of me, why should Marion be P If 

{Ott would not laugh at me, I woidd tell you that I love her. 
do indeed. I have always loved her." 
" Have you ? It seems very funny that you should love 
Marion, You are such very different people. Perhaps, 
though, that is the reason why you love her. But I do not 
want to laugh." 

" What would you say if I told you I loved you, Adie ?" 
"I cannot imagine such a thing to happen at all," she 
replied. "It is no use speculating. One thing you may be quite 
certain of : if you were Blue B^d himself, and I were only 
going to be the last wife but one, I would marry you if you 
asked me, to get out of this doleful life. Yes, I would. And 
if I were Marion, I would marry any one who would give us 
enough to eat. If I were Beauty herself. I would marry the 
Beast with pleasure, if he would give me propei dresses and 
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ihe tilings that make life comfortable as welL I would 
do anything for more money, Dr.. Ohacomb— anything, I 
declare." 

<< Haye patience a little, Adie," said the doctor, smoothing 
her hair with his palm. " Wait till I bring home Marion 
for my bride, and you shall have all you want I am not 
quite Blue Beard, nor yet quite the Beast ; but tell me," he 
added, sentimentally, '* would you mind having me for your 
brother-in-law ?" 

" Not a bit," said Adie, truthfully. « I should rather like 
it, I think. Tou are the only gentleman we know, and I am 
sick of starving. Fred never does anything for us ; I can 
do nothing for myselfl What are we to look forward to P 
You are quite sure you will not do anything horrid after you 
are married P Because, you know, I shoi^d feel miserable 
all my life if poor Marion were made unhappy through me." 

« Trust me, Adie," said Dr. Chacomb ; '^ and help mo if 
you can. See, you have forgotten the money." 

Adie took up the five glittering sovereigns, and held them 
in her hands, holding them to the light with an admiration 
that had a sort of tremor in it. She had never before had 
80 much money given her all at once, and the gold repre- 
sented a boundless vista of rich and luxurious probability. 

"It seems wrong, somehow," she said, "to take your 
money. Suppose nothing comes of it, after all. Suppose 
Marion will not be persuaded to marry you. Suppose you 
reproach me for doing nothing. Mind, I cannot promise 
much. I will do what I can, l^cause I think it is tne best 
thing for us all, not because I want it by itself, and very 
much, to happen. And you will perhaps turn round then, 
and say I took the money from you." 

"Joseph Chacomb, Adrienne Revel" — ^in less prosperous 
days he would have said "Joe Chacomb" — "Joseph Chacomb 
has faults. He is sometimes called overbearing, chiefly by 
his enemies ; but do not forget that he comes, like yourself 
of gentle blood. We are &e Chacombs of Chacomb. My 
cousin Chauncey, poor fellow, and I are now alone to repre- 
sent the family, unless Gerald turns up again. You may at 
least trust Joseph Chacomb to be a gentleman." 

" Good night, then, Dr. Chacomb, and thank you." 

" Hush I I hear Marion's step." 

The pair separated guiltily, Adie slipping the money into 
her pocket. The man's ear was quicker than the girl's, for 
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immediately afterwards the door opened, and Marion Bey^ 
eame in. 

Four years of hard and careworn straggles have placed 
their mark upon her. She was little more than a girl when 
we saw her last, with the buoyancy of girlhood still on her ; 
she appears a woman of thirty now, by her wasted cheeks 
and her fetded look. She is dressed, like Adie, in a cheap 
stuff, cut and trimmed by her sister in the fishshion, so that 
she might not look dowdy. Her gloves are worn and mended. 
She has something of the air, without the meekness induced 
by incessant obedience, of a nun or a Sister of Mercy. Under 
her arm she carries a parcel, which Adie recognizes, with a 
heart-sinking, as the packet of drawings she took away with 
her in the morning. 

"You,Dr. Chacomb?" 

She put down her drawings, and held out her hand, with a 
smile which suddenly brought back all her youth. She was 
only twenty-seven, after all — ^that halting-place in the growth 
of womanhood where youth and beauty meet, the time when 
a girl may be at her sweetest and freshest, or may be UasSe 
and worn out. Marion should have been at her sweetest and 
freshest, but for the sad reasons of hard work, anxiety, and 
insufficient food. The Princess of Fairy-land can live on 
nothing; her tears nourish her, as they did the Psahnist: 
her hopes sustain her ; her faith cheers her. In £eal-land 
the Princess, grows pale and weak when she has not a good 
dinner every day. In her distress she lives chiefly on tea and 
bread. After a while her spirits fail, her faith declines — 
all for the want of proper food. Rabelais makes great 
Oaster the first Master of Arts, the first great inventor, the 
deviser of every art ; he should have gone farther still, and 
made him the nourisher, the support, stay, prop, and comfort 
of love. 

** You, Dr. Ohacomb ! It is a long time since you came to 
see us last.'' 

** It is not my fault if I do not come oftener," said the 
doctor. " You have only to say that you like to see me." 

" Of course we like to see you. You are our last link witli 
the past. If it were not for you to remind us that thing% 
were really what we remember, Adie and I should get ti 
believe that we had been all our lives in Lowland-street." 

" Yes," said Adie ; " sometimes I believe we were, Oomli 
Leigh seems a dream." 
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She took her sister's packet of drawings, and looked 
inquiringlj. Marion shook her head. 

" I have had a weary day, dear, and very little luck. Mr. 
Boris swore, in his pmtty ^hion, over the forest birds, and 
would not look at the wild flowers. But he has promised to 
get me some work, doing curtains and backgrounds for a 

E^rtrait painter, if he can. Then I walked over Waterloo 
ridge, and saw Mr. Hermann. I think I dislike him worse 
than Mr. Burls. He was not in his office, and so I came 
home. Oh, I forgot to say that I waited for fire hours at 
Mr. Burls's, and began to copy a head for him. So I have 
not wasted the day. And Adie — ?" She looked wistfully at 
her sister. 

" I have been alone all day. At six o'clock I left off work, 
and went downstairs to have tea with Mr. Owen. Winifred 
came home early. Then Dr. Ohacomb came in, and we have 
been talking. Let me take the poor pictures, dear. I wish 
Mr. Burls had his head between Uiem, so that I could squeeze 
it — ^like this— to a jelly, the horrid man, for swearing. I have 
promised to see Winifred again this evening," she added» 
mendaciously. ^' I will leave you with Dr. Ghacomb. Gk>od 
night, doctor.'* 

" Why do you reproach me with not coming. Miss Eevel?'* 
he l^egan. " You know the reason." 

" There is no reason," she returned, with a little bitterness. 
"That is no reason at all. You asked what you knew you 
never could have ; you were fooUsh — or were you kind ? Per- 
haps you only thought of my happiness, to ask. But you 
might have known — surely, no one could have known better 
thwi yourself— how utterly impossible it was. You promised 
never to allude to it again." 

Dr. Chacomb waved his hand. Ifothing more strongly 
marked the difiference between the man now and the man of 
four years ago than the attitude in which he stood, the air 
with which he listened, the gesture with which he received 
the young lady's appeal. Everything betrayed the man of 
self-possession, of experience, of reserve — ^the man accustomed 
to converse on equal terms with those whom a former gen» 
ration called persons of quality. Now, anybody can be a 
gentleman of Bloomsbury, of Camberwell, or even of IsUngtoUp 
but it requires some adaptability to put on the air of th(k 
middle-aged gentleman of Belgravia. As for the young gen. 
tleman of that district, he is bom, not made^ like the poet, 
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to the memor J of that poor boy the best years of yonr life. 
Be reasonable, Marion.'' 

" I try to be reasonable ; but it must be in my own way.** 

" I came to see you to-night," he went on, " in ord^ to 
make one more appeal to your common sense. See, now," he 
laid, with a little dropping in his voice — ^it was remarkable 
that he did not take her hand as he had taken Adie's — '' see, 
Marion, you do not absolutely hate me." 

" Indeed, I do not hate you in the least. Quite the con- 
trary. I am always very glad to see you." 

<' There it is, then. Half the battle is won if you have 
overcome your dislike to me. I know that when you first 
made my acquaintance, appearances were against me. I was 
horribly poor ; I was desperately in debt ; and I had fallen 
into coarse habits. All that is altered now. There is nothing 
to prevent any lady from marrying me." 

She shook her head and answered nothing. It was the 
second time, and she knew what would follow. 

« Then it is surely something that I am getting rich more 
rapidly than I could ever have hoped or expected. There is 
no profession in which money accumulates fistster than mine^ 
once you make a start. Fve made a splendid start." 

** I*m very glad indeed — ^for your sa^e." 

" Be glad for your own, Marion. I wish I was a younger 
and a more eloquent man, to persuade you the better. Be 
glad for your own ; I want you for my wife. In all the world 
I don't think I have a single friend — not a man, woman, or 
child to whom I can teU whatever I have on my mind. 
When you are struggling, it doesn't matter ; but when you 
are rich and comfortable, you want a companion. It is not 
good— Scripture warrant — for a man to be alone. When I 
■it at home, after a dinner that a duchess — ^/es, a duchess — 
would enjoy, I cannot drink a bottle of port as I used to four 
years ago, because I must consider my nerves for the next 
day's work. I hardly can smoke now. I don't care to read. 
And thus it is that I want a wife to talk to me. Be my wife, 
Marion." 

She shook her head again silently. 

" I will be kind to you ; I will indeed. Tou shall never 
hear a harsh word from me. I will consider your wishes in 
everything ; you shall have the direction and ordering of the 
whole house. I shall be contented to make money for you to 
spend, provided I can only see you my wife." 
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He bogan to tick off on bis fingers the special advantages 
4ie might derive from a union with himself. 

^ Look at yourself , now — toiling and moiling for a miserable 
pittance, ana putting money into other people's hands. What 
lave you had to eat to-day? Next to nothing. Adie told 
me. You have actually suffered privation — ^you. What will 
your work lead to? More misery, more starvation, more 
wretchedness for you and your sister. I offer to take you— 
and her — out of it all." 

He ticked this off as a telling point, and went on again 
after a moment's consideration. The man was tremendously 
in earnest ; but each sentence jarred upon the girl's nature, 
and made compliance with his wish the more impossible. 

" Adie, now. Do you think it right and proper that she 
should be living in this style, brought up as dhe was ? She 
is twenty years of age, as beautiful as Helen of Troy, and fall 
of longings for the good things of the world. Bemember that 
it will be your own fault if she continues to go on like this. 
Why, Fve known girls, out of desperation" — ^he stopped for 
a moment — " do all sorts of things. Marion, think of Adie 
before you give me up." 

Tick the second. Then he played what he thought a 
stronger card. 

<< lliere is your brother Fred. He has been loafing about 
town for four years, living on your exertions. Now I tell you 
candidly and honestly that he will never do any work at all. 
He does not want any. I know the London loafer. Every 
day makes him fonder of the billiard tables, and less inclined 
to work. Fred eotdcMt do any work if he had any to do ; it 
is impossible for him now, even if it was possible for him four 
years ago. You will have to go on working for him as weV 
as for your sister. You will see him descend lower and lower 
He is already at a tolerably low level. You will watch the last 

Sretence of trying for work disappear, and the last scruple at 
ependmg upon your exertions ; you will see the very last 
flickering spark of his honour die." 

" Dr. Chacomb !" 

It was a good blow, and he repeated it, thinking he would 
drive the nail home. 

" You will see the last flickerings of his honour die out bit 
by bit. He will lose all that you have admired in him. Well 
if he does net bring disgrace upon your name. I offer you relief 
from this infliction. I will myself provide for your brother.** 
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The girl made bim no reply, but her head sank lower. 

" Oemld is dead," he went on — " of that be very certain, 
(herald is either dead or he has forgotten you, and his fJEither; 
and the past, all of us together. Do you think that he would 
not have written had he been alive ? Do you still beliere tiiat 
»n the word of a madman, accepting a wUd statement which 
he never even tried to question or to prove, he would have 
stayed away for four years, and made no sign ? Why, any- 
thing might happen. His father's life — Chauncey hiuB got 
heart disease— hangs upon a thread ; the estates might come 
to me. You might have married some one else. Nonsense I 
Gerald is dead, or Oerald has ceased to think about you." 

^ If he has ceased to think about me, that is no reason 
why I should cease to think about him," said Marion. " If 
he is dead, let me mourn for him still." 

" No, Marion.'* He lowered his voice, and his ^es, under 
the rolls of &,t eyelids, assumed a softer light. " Nx>, Marion, 
mourn no more. Tou have had enough of misery and sorrow ; 
let the dead bury the dead. The memory of your Other's 
death must not cloud the whole of your life. There has been 
too much mourning. Come back to the world, and take your 
place among the ladies of the world, the sweetest and best of 
them all. I swear there is no one like you, Marion — no one 
among the countesses and people — ^wherever I go. Oome out 
of this dreary and starving den, where you lie hidden and 
forgotten. Good God! to think that you should dream of 
going on here, and like this, for ever !" 

•* Not for ever," said Marion — ^** not for ever. There m an 
end appointed." 

" Yes, and it is appointed by me,** said the doctor, with an 
earnestness which perhaps redeemed the audacity of the 
statement. ^' Be my wife, Marion, and all shall be well with 
you. I am hungering and thirsting for you. Come to me, 
and I win make you happy. Come to me, and your sister 
shall be happy. Come to me, and I will rid you of that idle, 
good-for-nothing rascal, your brother." 

As he spoke, the door opened, and the idle rascal himself 
appeared. He had a cigar in his mouth, and stood for a 
moment looking at the doctor, as if uncertain what to say. 
He lifted his hat, took the cigar from his lips, and stepped in 
with an air of easy dignity, such as might belong to Alcibiades 
in his early days of success, wealth, and an easy conscience. 
The doctor saw with admiration how handsome the young 
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man was^ with what a fearless confidence be held his head, 
how dear and honest was the look in his eyes, how frank and 
gallant was the pose of his figure. He was well dressed, too, 
and wore a hat of the newest and glossiest. It was not till 
after he got home that Dr. Chacomb was able to put it to 
himself with indignation how, while his sisters were starving, 
their brother was so fat and well-looking ; how he could afford 
cigars whose perfume spoke of nothing less than sixpence 
a-piece ; and how an idler and a loafer had the impudence to 
look so independent. 

" You will rid my sister of the idle rascal, her brother," said 
Mr. Frederick Eevel, quietly. " It is not the first time, sir, 
that you have volunteered your advice ; but I hope — ^I believe, 
it is the first time that you have openly insulted my sister by 
abusing her brother. Leave the room, sir !" 

It is one of the easiest things in the world to say ; but 
unless the words take effect instantly, the order has to be 
repeated. 

Dr. Chacomb looked at the young man as if he had not 
spoken; or, rather, he looked through him, fixing his eyes 
thoughtfully on a sketch upon the wall behind him. 

'* Leave the room, Dr. Chacomb, unless you wish to ^ 
through the window." 

" Fred !" cried Marion. " Dr. Chacomb— for Heaven's sake !" 

"Miss Eevel," said the latter, "I will call and see you 
again, when we shall not be interrupted. There will be no 
going through the window, so fisur as I am concerned." 

" Understand, sir," cried Fred, fiercely — ^no one, not even 
the laziest of laasaroni, likes to be called an idle rascal — " that 
I object to your coming to this house at all." 

"I thought," said the doctor, with a smile, "that the 
lodgings were taken, and — and, in fact, paid for by the exer- 
tions of your sister. Perhaps I was wrong," 

" I object to your presence here ; I will not have it. My 
sisters are under my care and protection." 

He looked for the moment as if it really was by the labour 
of his hands that they were housed and maintained. 

" Your care and protection ?" Dr. Chacomb shook his head 
slowly. " They have done great things for the yoimg ladies. 
They provide your sisters with good lodgings, companionship 
of their own class, plentiful food, and abundance of pocket 
money — ^" 

Theyotmg man interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 
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"Your Bisters ought to be, and are, no doubt, infinitely 
obliged to jou. Mr. Frederick Bevel, do not talk nonsense. 
You must try bounce with other people. Bemember, sir, the 
time will come when even the self-sacrifice of a sister will fail 
you, when the devotion that has kept you in idleness so long 
will be tired out, and when your own petty tricks to keep up 
the appearance of a gentleman will break down. Miss Hevel, 
you will not forget what I said. You have but to order me, 
and I will free you of the burden" — ^he spoke very slowly, 
shaking his finger at Fred — <* of this idle, good-for-nothing, 
spendthrift brother of yours." 

Marion held out her hand. Frederick threw himself into 
a chair, with a futile effort to preserve his dignity. 

" Do not," Marion murmured — " do not be hard on poor 
Fred. We are as we are — what God made us, I suppose. 
And — and — ^Dr. Ghacomb, do not desert us. Try to be kind 
to them, and forget me." 

CHAPTER XV. 

The starving poet whom Pope in England, Boileau, Saint 
Amant, and B^gnier in France, have held up to the derision 
of posterity, lived in a garret, sometimes sharing his pallet 
(whatever a pallet may be) with a fellow in starving aspira- 
tion. Many an unfortunate young gentleman, with a turn 
for imitative scribbling and a capacity for idleness, has 
imagined that to be uncomfortably poor and to live in a 
garret are necessary conditions of the poetic life in its em- 
bryo. This belief sweetens the water of affliction and spreads 
the crust of poverty with Sicilian honey. It is, therefore, 
useful. Ghatterton, Savage, B^ranger, Miirger — ^the name is 
legion of those who have lived at the top of the house in their 
youth, though not all have survived that period and come 
down. But there comes a time when the imagination takes 
sober tints, and expectation of success changes into certainty 
of defeat. Then the poet curses his garret, with all that 
thereto appertains — the narrow limits of its four walls, the 
stairs wluch lead to it, the wind which blows down the 
chimney, the wretched furniture which helps to make it un- 
lovely, the prospect from the chimney tops, his own bad luck 
in being bom a bard. 

Mr. Bichard Garew — whose character might be gathered 
firom the simple fiict that his friends always called hun Dicky 
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and nothing else, so that had there been a thousand ftichardt 
in the field, or rather at the public-house bar, there would 
have been but one Dicky — was arrived at the time in the life 
of a geniiis when the early hopes have been blighted, and 
disappointment has been accepted. He is thirty years of age, 
and is certainly as poor as when he began, perhaps poorer, 
because his wardrobe is more scanty. He has been in the 
profession for ten years, during which time the heartless 
world has allowed him to remain in the garret where first he 
slung his hammock. He has now — the bitterest blow of all^ 
come to disbelieve in his own genius. He has left off trying. 
That is fatal. So long as you continue to write there is hope 
— qui scribit lahorat ; glimpses of true art are caught by him 
who is always copying or endeavouriug to draw, however 
thin be the vein and Minerva unwilling ; felicities of expres- 
sion come of their own accord to him who continuoTisly writes, 
like a happy combination of colours to him who shakes up 
the kaleidoscope long enough. Dicky, however, has for the 
last three or four years forgotten the ambition which led him 
to abandon the usher's desk at a Devonshire provincial 
academy, and change it for the garret of a genius. He has 
sold the little library of great authors whom once he studied. 
He reads no more except to copy ; he writes no more, except 
to perform, with as little trouble as may be, the daily task. 

The place is in Lowland-street, two doors from No. 15. 
The garret already alluded to is not the apartment one would 
choose for luxury. It is long and narrow, with a sloping 
roof. It is furnished with a contempt of luxury worthy of 
Diogenes. Although the residence of a literary man, there 
are no books in it ; and although the home of a genius, there 
are no sheets of writiug-paper on the one table. Perhaps, 
however, he works with his brain. The place is low and 
close, in spite of the chimney, which acts as a ventilator. It 
contains a chair or two, a chest of drawers, a table, and an 
iron bedstead, whose sheets and pillows are crying aloud for 
a bath. It is eleven in the morning, and the tenant of the 
room is lying on his back in the bed, with his hands joined 
under his head, and his eyes wide open. 

" I suppose," he growls, '' that the longer I stay in bed^ 
the hungrier I shall get. Why can't a man sleep it ofiF?" 

He got out of bed with an air of disgust, and began to 
dress. Dicky Carew boasted a shock crop of red hair, a face 
whicl\ would have been a figure-head of health but for the 
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rednesB of his nose, and a profusion of "Vkliiskers whicli stood 
out on either cheek, imparting to what Nature intended for 
the emblem of meekness the look of extreme ferooitj. 

If it were fiur, which it certainly is not, to reveal the secretf 
pf a gentleman's toilet, one might illustrate the simple seyeritj 
of Id^. Carew's manner bj one or two striking particulars. 
Some children of the present luxurious generation, for instance, 
would be too proud to wash their onlj pocket handkerchief 
with their own hands. Dickj was not. He whistled, indeed, 
oyer his task, with the ease and freedom which a happy con- 
science imparts to an habitual dutj. It might even have 
been objected that he spent more time in washing the linen 
than in washing himself. 

<< The consumption of soap is awful," he murmured, looking 
It the wasted ci^e. " I must really get to the Museum early 
to-morrow" — a non sequitur at first sight as profound as the 
celebrated typical case of Stoney Stratford, except to the 
initiated few. 

A daily inspection of his wardrobe was necessitated by 
reason of its extreme scantiness ; for Dicky, like Diogenes, 
St. Francis, or St. Anthony, scorned to spend money on 
raiment and fine linen« Still, it is known to aU that seams 
will separate in which we have too long placed our trust; 
buttons will fail on which, forgetful of the mortality of perish* 
able things, we haye relied too confidently ; edges in oon« 
spicuous places will fray and fringe. 

He looked first at the heels of his boots, and groaned 
aloud; they were worn to their junction with the upper 
leathers. The thought forced itself upon his mind that in a 
day or two it would be absolutely necessary to have them 
heeled, or even to reject them altogether. 

'' I'ye read of a Frenchman," he said, " who disooyered that 
his boots wore out on the pavements of Paris as &st under a 
Bepublio as an Empire. I believe the free institutions of 
England are more fatal than either to the heels of boots. 
Where can I get the money for new heels P I wish there 
was another Bevolution." 

He observed that his trousers showed signs of unforeseen 
iecay about the knees, and his heart sanW 

^* Show me," he said, almost fiercely, " the Ciipitalist who 
can afford two new pairs of second-hand machine-made 
reach-me-downs in a single winter. Where is he, I »av? 
Produce him." 
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His coaty which was originallj a black walkmg coat of 
fiishionable cut, had been for some months slowlj turning 
green. Dicky laid it over a chair where it could catc^ the fuU 
effect of the sunshine, and retired a few steps to watch the 
effect. 

" It's beautiful/' he said, *^ regarded as an effort of Nature 
in her most sympathetic mood, and as something to talk 
about for people who've got what art critics call the * vivid 
pssion of sight.' The coat is better altogether than Joseph's. 
No such depth of light and shadow could be got out of a coat 
of many colours. Ton want a single shade, such as green, 
growing out of an originally black ground, but in different 
gradations ; a touch of green on a foundation of black, in 
places where the nap gets rubbed off between the shoulders — 
those Museum chiors do wear the shoiQders shamefully; 
where it buttons across the chest, a pale green with a lustrous 
shimmer ; whei'e it's simply shiny, the right cuff for example, 
it's like a piece of imitation Bohemian glass ; the deeper 
artistic feeling comes out in the folds of the tail as it hangs 
gracefully from the figure. If all the world were artists ; if 
everybody had the SBsthetic eye of a — a — Nicolas Poussin, one 
would wear that coat with pleasure and pride. As it is, I 
should like to have a new one, and I can't get it/' 

He investigated his pockets one after the other. There 
was a penny in one, some loose tobacco in another, a pipe in 
a third, a pencil with some paper for notes in a fourth. 

" I have heard — or did I read it once when I used to read 
books ? — of a man who found a half-sovereign in his waist* 
coat pocket. Perhaps — no, there's no half-sovereign there. 
As for breakfast, I must go without. I shall be able to raise 
a couple of shillings from old loUiccrip, I dare say. That 
will carry me through the day. Eleven o'clock, lalliecrip at 
twelve, writing till three — ^nothing to eat till half-past, even 
if I do get the two shillings. 

*' Now if I had only not gone to the Harmonic last nights- 
only not gone — ^my head would have been clearer this morn- 
ing, and there would have been five shillings in my pocket 
instead of a penny. What's the good of a penny ?** 

He took it out and held it up disconsolately. 

*' A bronze penny. In the good old days, a penny had its 
value ; it was a good lump of copper ; you could buy things 
with it. England has never been meny England since 
copper pennies went out." 
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Tne clock cbimed the balf-hour. He took his Bat. 

*' I may as well go/' he said. ^ There is not much to 
make one linger in this retreat.'' 

He twirled his hat thonghtfullj. 

** What a hat for a gentleman and a genius ! It was a 
Lincoln and Bennett once, and figured on the stage. I believe 
Toole played in it. Ah, it look^ very different in its youth, 
I dare say. It was glossy and bkck, for certain ; now it's 
shiny and brown. It used to be brushed regularly, no doubt; 
now it's a very dangerous thing to brush it. I am sure it 
must have had a stiff brim both before and behind ; now it's 
so limp that it can't be taken off except from the top, like a 
priest's biretta. It was once of fashionable builct--Lord ! 
Lord! who would think so now,? I should date that hat, I 
think, at 1860, or thereabouts." 

He put it on his head, a little to one side — ^which gives, as 
every one knows, from the commander-in-chief to yesterday's 
recruit, a smart and even a rakish air ; put up his note-book, 
fait for his pencil and keys, tx)ok from the comer a coloured 
oane— quite a gentlemanly cane, which was the pride of his 
heart, and which he handled as delicately as a I^e Ghiards- 
man on a Sunday afternoon — and went downstairs. 

On the second floor he stopped, looked doubtful, shook 
bis head, and tapped at the door. A voice replied, and he 
entered. 

"You needn't trouble to ask me this mormi^, Mr. Carew,*' 
said a querulo^is voice ; '* I've got no money to lend, or to 
give, or to throw away." 

The voice came from an easy-chair by the fireside, where 
a very old woman sat propped up with pillows. 

" My dear madam," said Dicky, with the sweetest manner 
in the world, " I am sure I never thought of borrowing even 
a sixpence of you ; I am onlv anxious to repay you the small 
sums which — let me see" — he produced his note-book — " it 
was — how much was it?" 

" Three pound four and tenpenoe.** 

** Let us say, between friends, and to make it round money, 
three pounds five," said Dicky, making a carefol note of it. 
*' My aunt from Westmoreland is coming to town, I expect, 
in a day or two. She will — ^* 

" I don't believe you've got an aunt in Westmoreland at 
all," returned the lady in the chair. " Whenever you owe 
me money it's your aunt in Westmoreland." 
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"My dear madam/' Dick replied, with unction, "is 
it possible you mistrust me, your old friend, Bichard 
Carew ? You must be unwell ; you suffer this morning, poor 
dear. Let me shake up the pillows." He crossed the room 
delicately, and adjusted the cushions of the great chair in 
which the old woman sat propped. " Poor dear soul ! And 
yet there's the look of youth m her eyes still." 

" Go away, do," said the old woman. " My granddaughter 
told me when she went to rehearsal this morning not to lend 
you another sixpence if you was to beg for it on your bended 
knees." 

" I did not come to borrow," said Mr. Carew. " Can we 
not be disinterested for a moment in this world? You will 
not deny — come, now, deny it if you can — ^that your eyes 
once played the very devil with the fellows." 

" Perhaps they did, Mr. Carew, perhaps they did," she re- 
plied, twinkling and mollified. " But long ago. Lord bless 
me, I played with the infant Boscius at ]>rury Lane : I was 
the Player Queen to his Hamlet. Eyes ? Ay, to be sure. 
Why not P Fellows were fellows, then, too." 

" They were," said Dicky ; " I've read of them. Q^d, 
ma'am, I was bom too late. Those hands, too. What deli- 
cacy in the shaping of the taper fingers ! Blood shown in the 
almond nails — ** 

" Very likely," said the old lady, looking complacently at 
her withered old fingers. "My mother was on the stage 
before me." 

" Ah ! Possibly — ^who knows ? — ^Boyal blood ; pearly nails ; 
pink and rosy palm. Don't think I only come to borrow 
money, ma'am. When hollow hearts — ^you remember Byron?" 

" I used to know him." 

" Happy man ! * When hollow hearts shall wear a mask, 
will break vour own to see. Then, Dudu, let me only ask if 
that resemoles me.' " 

He grasped her by the hand, cast one eye on the mantel- 
shelf in hopes that a casual shilling might, as had happened 
once or twice already, be lying ready for the borrower's 
hand, and left her, creeping out with sympathetic tread* 

Outside the doorheimked and smiled, and shook his head 
a great many ways. 

" Breaking up at last, poor old girl I Many's the pound 
Pve had out of her. Memory seems going at last. On Sunday 
it was four potmds eight and sixpence. She's forgotten one 
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poupd three, as near as I calculate it. Now, that's all dear 
gain." 

On the ground floor he tapped again. There was no 
answer, so he opened the door uninvited, and looked in. A 
comely woman of forty-five was busily ironing, crooning a 
tune all to herself the while. She looked up in his face with 
a pleasure which was quite unaffected and real 

" Why, Mr. Carew," she said, " I thought you were out 
and about hours ago. I haven't seen you, not these 
tiiree days." 

'* I have been composing, Mrs. Medlar," he teplied, *^ since 
daybreak." 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead and sighed heavily. 

** Lor ! and poetry too, I dare say." 

" Poetry it was," said the mendacious one. 

" Do you" — Mrs. Medlar sat down before the fire with the 
hot iron in her hand, occasionally tapping it with the point 
of her finger, lest it should take advantage of the position to 
get cold — ^''do you feel that it exhausts you very much« 
Mr. Carew P I have heard now, from a genUeman that used 
to deal at my husband's shop — poet for a tooth-powder and 
perfumery in quite a large way of business, he was — ^that 
what with the rhymes, and the names, and the ideas, it was 
sometimes enough to make him feel as if he must take a little 
something, or drop." 

Mr. Oarew staggered, but caught the back of a chair for 
support. 

*' Those were the lower flights," he said, in a sinking voice. 
^Efforts like mine, Mrs. Medlar, are attended with more 
trying consequences. At this moment, I feel, I really do 
feel, as if I had not even breakfasted. Now you'll laugh at 
that, I suppose." 

This statement, at least, was true. 

" Poetry seems like ironing, almost," said the lady. " You 
work on and on, never thinking, and all of a sudden down 
you drop. I was just feeling a little faintish myself when 
you knocked." 

Dicky groaned. 

"Those who lead public opinion must suffer," he said. 
"There are martyrs to literature of whom the world knows 
nothing," 

"Poor dear !" said Mrs. Medlar. "I know what it is to 
work, and get the reputation, and that| and all the while no 
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ono thinlriDg of your poor insides. Tve seen my own l»r6ther 
oome liome from leading a West-end funeral as limp as that 
thread paper, and as green as a cucumber. He was ono of 
them as wants constant support, little and good. The honour 
and glory of the funerals was not enough, he used to say, to 
make up for the fatigues and the long waiting. Some of 
them took biscuits in their pockets, but he'd never give in to 
it — ^he had that feeling for the look of things. The sinking 
he used to say, gave him the real mournful look." 

Dicky looked round the room. It was a comfortable room, 
combining the requisites of kitchen, dining-room, and salon; 
for Mrs. Medlar was a widow with a property of her own, and 
of an orderly and saving disposition. But it was not the 
furniture — ^for with this Mr. Carew was already tolerably 
familiar — ^which attracted his attention so much as the shelves 
above the sideboard. On the lowest of these was a plate, haJf 
covered with a basin ; and on this his eyes were riveted. 

" Excuse me for interrupting you, Mrs. Medlar," he said, 
with a winning smile of perfectly disinterested curiosity; 
" but w there — do I see in that plate— sausages ? Eeally, now, 
they are sausages. Bo you know, my dear soul, that I feel 
as if a fried sausage, well browned and crisp, was the one 
thing that I want at this moment to pull myself together." 

" Then," said Mrs. Medlar, rising with alacrity, " why 
didn't you say so at once P A sausage you shall have, and 
two if you like." 

"Generoxis heart!" muttered Dicky, taking a seat, and 
stroking his chin while he gently wagged his head. ^'O, 
woman, at the hour of tea, a ministering angel she. My own 
lines, Mrs. Medlar. I will finish the whole poem when I have 
time, and dedicate it to you." 

" If it was only the hour of tea, Mr. Carew.*' 

By this time the sausages were in the frying-pan. '' Only 
the hour of tea." Evidently her words had a meaning not on 
the surface. 

"Ministering angel I If you were Mrs. Carew, it should 
never be anything but the hour of tea all day long." 

She turned the sausages and looked roiind at him with a 
smile. Mrs. Medlar's face was a compound of good-nature 
and shrewdness. She knew pretty well what her literary 
friend wanted, and she was resolved to keep a tight hold of 
it f^r herself — namely, her little income. She knew, too, that 
Mr. Carew was at best but a humble member of the pro- 
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jession ; slie coiQd not but compare his worn and seedy raiment 
with the gorgeous apparel in which her late husband rejoiced ; 
she saw very well that Dicky was often partially, and ^ven 
sometimes wholly, intoxicated ; she had, on one lamentable 
occasion, helped him to bed with her own hands. Now the 
defunct had never returned the worse for liquor, except on 
proper and expected occasions, such as aiki Odd Fellows' feast. 
It was quite certain, again, that Dicky had no money in the 
bank. All her notions of things right, things respectable, 
things becoming, were upset by the behaviour of this Bohe- 
mian. And yet she liked him. He came at irregular intervals 
imd made love to her, borrowing hadf-crowns which he never 
repaid ; he made the most solemn protestations of affection 
when he was in distress, and in moments — ^literally moments 
— of affluence he forgot to tap at her door at dewy mom or 
balmy eve, and left her as neglected as Horace's Lydia. And 
yet she liked him : it did her good to have the vagabond with 
her and to scold him ; it soothed her to hear his tale of love, 
the only thing in which she believed him. He came generally 
in the evening when he had no money, and therefore nowhere 
else to go, and sat drinking whatever she gave him— con- 
tentedly, it must be owned ; for Dicky's tastes were catholic, 
and so long as the liquid had any, even the least, intoxicating 
qualities, he was happy m consuming it. They tell a story of 
a Lincoliishire farmer who was accustomed to get drunk 
every night off brandy and water, and who paid a visit to a 
Somersetshire cousin. To his astonishment, the cider offered 
for the evening refreshment produced no effect; and after the 
twentieth tumbler he was heard to moan, " This is weary, 
weary work." Dicky Carew would never have found any 
weariness, provided the right conclusion — ^the state of drunken- 
ness, in fact — might be seen in the dim future. But yet the 
widow liked him. 

" Tea !" she repeated, dishing up. ** If I were to offer you 
either tea or mild ale at this moment, which would you take P" 

" Generally, I should say tea," said the poet ; " but after 
my labours of this morning, which have made me nervous, it 
would be better for me to take mild ale." 

She gave him a shilling, and pointed to a jug. He dis- 
appeared, and presently returned with a comfortable head of 
foam upon the vessel. She noticed, with a quiet smile, that 
ho neglected to give her back the change. It was a forgetful 
way he had. 
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He sat dowu to the sausages while his hostess cut his bread* 
A pound of sausages, as every man knows who has lived in 
eaambers and had dealings with Mr. Tucker or Mr. Pressor, 
oonsi^ts of six. Mrs. Medlar had fried four. These rapidly 
disappeared; but instead of grace after meat, Dicky's eyes 
wandered from the empty dish to the two remaining sausage?, 
looking as innocent as babies and as attractive as infant pig 
in their clean white skins. It was a mute appeal, but it was 
unsuccessful ; for Mrs. Medlar, to place herself beyond tempta- 
tion, put them away on the top shelf. 

" Now, Mr. Oarew, take your beer. Leave me just one 
glass for my own dinner, and then you may go away." 

He took the jug with both hands, and slowly tilted it up- 
wards. When it finally left his lips — ^it was always a subject 
of regret with Dicky that he was obliged to take breath twice 
in a quart — ^it was empty. He anticipated any reproaches 
that might fall from the widow's lips by seizing his hat with 
one hand, and her own fingers with the other. 

''Affectionate and self-denying nature," he murmured| 
** when we are married — ** 

" Married, indeed 1" said Mrs. Medlar, trying to snatch her 
hand away, and wounded in her tenderest feelings at the 
absorption of all the beer. " Married, indeed ! When wiU 
that be?" 

"The days," he continued, "shall be one everlasting round 
of sausages, beer, frying-pans, and ironing. You resemble 
Diana when you try, and recall the statues of Juno when you 
iron. And when you drink beer, I am reminded of Venus, 
who was bom of the foam." 

What he meant was not clearly comprehended by Mrs. 
Medlar ; but it was intended, and therefore was taken, for a 
compliment. 

"If you meant it," she said ; " but there, you don't. You 
tell the same tale to a dozen women. As for flattery, I believe 
you could flatter a donkey's hind leg off. I like a man to be 
real, I do." 

" Flattery! 0, Mrs. Medlar— may I say, Almina ?"— this 
was her baptismal name. " Almina ! * When hollow hearts 
shall wear a mask, will break your own to see ; Then dearest, 
pray, your conscience ask, if that takes after me.' I wrote 
the lines this mominey thinking of you ; and yet you talk of 
flattOTy. But fjEtreweu; when a few more moons have worked 
their baleful wiU upon this fragile form and laid it in tiie dust. 
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YOU, as well as the nation, mj Almina, will know what you 
naye lost. For the sausages/' he added, in a tragic voice, 
pulling his hat as hard over his eyes as the limpness of the 
brim would allow — *' for the sausages and the beer, madaniy 
I thank thee." 

" Ah," she said to herself when he was gone, ** it*s all very 
well, Mr. Carew ; but you don't get over me this way. Before 
we go to the altar, if ever we do go, I shall make the lawyer 
tie me up isuBt and make no mistake. Let me keep my own 
to myself, and then we'll see about manying. I believe he's 
artfid enough to make love to one of the young ladies at 
No. 15, where he goes every day. He'd better not ; if he 
does, I'll Coimty Court him. He's good company, too. Pity 
he drinks. But, Lord, after all, it would be a poor tale to 
drag round with a feller that can't keep out of the public, 
and only because he's good company." 

The object of her Noughts, refreshed and strengthened, 
was on his way to No. 15. 

'' It was providential," he said, ** quite providential, that I 
did not get up when I wotar up first. At the very best it 
would have been tea and bread-and-butter with Mrs. Medlar, 
and now it's been sausages and beer." 

Arriving immediately at No. 15, he assumed a businesdike 
air, straightening his back and throwing his head well up. 
He proceeded slowly up the stairs to the second floor, at 
whidi he knocked, and entered with quite a new manner. 
Iticky had several at command. With Mrs. Medlar he was 
the nard-worked, sentimental, struggling man of genius; 
with the employer to whom he gave a part of every day, he 
was the cai^ful and mechanical amanuensis; with Marion 
Bevel, whom he adored at a distance, he was the melancholy 
and disappointed student ; with Adie and Winifred, he was 
the dashing and high-spirited young bachelor; with Fred he 
put on the semblance of a Lothario and man of fashion in 
disguise — ^his seediness was temporary, his pecuniary em- 
barrassments Were the result of recldess expenditure, the 
humility of his position was merely parenthetical ; with his 
companions of the British Museum and the evening harmonic 
meeting he was a jovial, daredevil fellow, whose spirits were 
always at fever-heat, likely to stick at nothing, who considered 
himself the greatest of hving writers, though as yet he had 
failed to convince the world of the fact, and who looked 
forward to a proud and glorious future. In none of these 
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disguises could lie succeed in deceiving a single person except 
himself on account of his unfortunate habit of getting drunk 
whenever he possessed or could borrow the necessary money. 
And when, after the usual amount of gin> and- water, Dicky's 
brain grew clear, but his power over it weak, so that fiction 
gave way to reality, he appeared in a uniform, simple, and 
consistent character : its fideUty of colouring in the less attrac- 
tive details grew sometimes monotonous, and an excess of repe- 
tition was even irksome to his audience : for he then showed* 
himself what he actually was, a good-for-nothing scamp who 
had once dreamed great things, and failed to accomplish even 
small things. He had grievances in the shape of coups manques 
— splendid dreams which had come to nothing. He lamented 
the past, wept over the present, and groaned at the prospect 
of the fature. Dicky's friends began by laughing at him ; 
they ended by finding him a bore. He had, it is true, one or 
two redeeming points : he was generous, provided his gene- 
rosity was not exercised so far as to cause him to give up 
present enjoyment ; he was kind-hearted, inasmuch as, if he 
were to marry Mrs. Medlar, he would spend her money but 
not ill-treat her ; and he had a touch of humour of a pleasant 
if a common type« 

His income, an extremely precarious one, was derived from 
two or three sources. He contributed paragraphs, literally 
at a peuny a line, to the Weekly Intelligence^ a paper with an 
immense circulation, whose proprietor had narrow views as 
to the marketable value of literary merit. This paper was 
remarkable for the bold and startling views it advocated on 
the subject of religious reform, as weU as for a rooted anti- 
pathy to the monarchical and aristocratic institutions of the 
country. He was also connected with a small weekly sheet 
called the Christian Clerk, which was at once Anglican, 
Evangelical, and Oonservativa For this paper he wrote 
short articles of an improving and constitutional tendency. 
These he got from the works of a few forgotten divines of the 
last century preserved in the British Museum. And from 
the two sources together, taking one week with another, he 
probably contrived to make as much as seventeen sLUlings a 
week. As his lodging only cost him four shillings and 
sixpence, that left him twelve and sixpence for living, luxuries, 
and the comforts of life. But he had another resource. I 
do not mean Mrs. Medlar, who might be counted as a third. 
On the second floor of No. 15 lived, as has been stated, a 
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certain Mr. Lilliecrip, of eccentric manners and retiring^ 
customs. Dicky Carew went daily, excepting Saturdays, t« 
Mr. Lilliecrip's lodgings, and there, closeted with the tenant 
from twelve to half-past two or three, wrote at his dictation. 
What he wrote, or what he did there, he was bound, under 
the most tremendous oaths, and penalties almost Masonic^ 
never to reveal. For the services thus rendered he received 
the honorarium of fifteen shillings weekly. This, therefore, 
brought his weekly income available for la nourriiwre to 
twenty-seven shillings and sixpence. He never bought any 
clothes unless he was absolutely obliged; and as a gentleman 
can always get enough to eat, counting breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, fbr eighteenpence a day as a maximum, it follows 
that Dicky had exactly seventeen shillings a week to spend 
in drink. And he nobly spent it all. He drank in the 
morning, at noon, and at night. He drank whenever ho 
could. He had been three years with Mr. Lillieci-ip, and 
during the whole of that time that gentleman had never once 
offered him, Dicky used to reflect with indignation, even so 
much as a glass of pale ale. 

*' You are late," said Mr. Lilliecrip, looking at his watch ; 
*' a quarter of an hour late, sir, and time presses. Let us 
begin at once." 

CHAPTER XVL 

" Tou are late, Mr. Carew," said Mr. Lilliecrip^ severely i 
" a whole quarter of an hour late." 

Dicky's employer was sitting at a table, a pile of manu- 
scripts before iiim, which he was annotating and correcting. 
He lifted his head, showing a face perfectly pale and colour- 
less. It was a long face, and there was plenty of it, because 
the cheeks and chin were hairless, while on the lip was a 
heavy white moustache. His hair was long and silvery 
white ; his features were of a kind you do not easily forget, 
being straight and regular; his forehead was high, but 
narrow ; the upper part of his nose had -that very delicaU 
carving which goes with persons of strong artistic tendencies, 
but little sympathy; his eyes were clear and bright, but 
rather shifty. It was a face still extremely handsome, though 
its owner was well on the shady side of sixty, and might in 
youthy whe» the expression would be a little different, have 
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been of wonderful beauty. But it was a face of which 
Dicky, at least, was heartily weary. Its changeless set regu* 
larity, in which not a wrinkle or a crow's-foot but seemed in 
its appointed place, was a kind of nightmare to him. He 
hated this man, who was his chief support; he loathed this 
daily task of sitting at the table and writing, without being 
allowed to say a word himself, or to ask a question, at his 
master's dictation; he kicked against the decrees of Pate 
which bound him to Mr. LiUiecrip's rooms ; he envied those 
happier brethren who were able to lonnge all day in the 
reading-room of the Museum. But though he dared not 
rebel openly, in secret he nursed daring plans of revenge, and 
would imagine, while he was writing, little dramas, in which 
Mr. Lilliecrip and himself were the only figures. The former 
was at his mercy; he should implore for pardon — ^Dicky 
never clearly made out in his own mind how the situation 
was to be worked up to — and should be spumed with con- 
tumely. He should pray for a day's grace, and should be 
reminded bitterly, but with overwhelming dignity, of his 
lK)nd : — " The bond and no more — give me the bond." He 
should be dismissed into misery with the mocking laugh of 
revenge. There was a story which Dicky had once read, of 
a man who, for some unexplained reason of his own, hounded 
down and persecuted another, following him from one scene 
of distress to another, and thence to a worse, with an insatiable 
thirst of revenge. This story Dicky appropriated to himself, 
and used to rehearse it mentally while he wrote. His 
imagination was as active as his brain was lazy ; and while 
his fingers moved mechanically, whole dramas were working 
themselves out in his mind, consisting entirely of separate 
iableavM without any connecting plot. 

" Come," said Mr. Lilliecrip, " let us go on." 

Dicky took up his pen, adjusted the blotting pad, and waited. 

Mr. Lilliecrip slowly rose, and began to walk up and down 
the room with hands behind his back. Dicky recommenced 
the melodrama of revenge where he had left it off the day 
before; but his eye, as mild as that of a milch cow, only 
showed habitual attention to the words for which he waited, 
while his fingers expressed by their attitude an eagerness to 
begin, almost bordering on enthusiasm. 

The Hermit was dressed in a long, grey, cashmere dressing- 
gown, which reached to his heels, and was tied round the 
waist by means of a bright crimson silk scarf. Falling open, 
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it fliscloBod a stirt front of irreproachable fit and brilliant 
whiteness, set with small diamond studs ; his neck was adorned 
with a collar, in which was a tiny black ribbon in the neatest 
of bows ; his hands were small and white — the hands of a 
gentleman. As he passed at each turn before the looking 
glass on the mantelshelf, he stopped and looked at himself 
with the complacency of self-satisfeiction. His figure was 
ta]l, thin, and stoopmg; his expression was cold, self-con- 
tained, and repellent of fiEtmiliaritj ; his step was firm and 
elastic 

"Where did I leave off yesterdsiy?" he said. "Let me 
consider." 

** We were with William the Fourth, sir," said his secretary, 

*• With William the Fourth. I was engaged on that part 
of my personal recollections which are concerned with WilUam 
the Fourth. Yes, yes." 

He looked in the glass, and carefully brushed off a tiny 
speck of dust which had settled on his nose. Then he resumed 
lus walk, thinking. Dicky sat motionless, pen in hand. Once, 
two years before, he had ventured to blow his nose during a 
period of silence, but had been so pointedly invited to disturb 
Mr. Lilliecrip outside, and on his way up, rather than in the 
room, that he dared no longer so much as to cough. 

For fourteen long years this man had never left the two 
rooms in which he Uved ; for fourteen years he had lived a 
perfectly lonely and solitary life. There was but one man, 
besides Jiis secretary, with whom he sometimes exchanged a 
word — Mr. Bhyl Owen — who went for him, under promises 
of strictest secrecy, to a certain lawyer at monthly periods for 
money. He spent every evening of his self-tormenting life, 
and almost the whole day, absolutely alone ; and he chose 
for his retreat a shabby genteel second floor in the heart of 
London. Why? 

And yet he was not unhappy. The sturdy health he enjoyed, 
the clearness of his eye, the steadiness of hb nerves, the cold- 
ness of his manner, showed that he was happy in his own way. 
Why had he left the world ? He was no seu^starving ascetic ; 
that was clear from the appearance of a kitchener complete 
in all its parts, with a bright array of stewpans, pots, and 
culinary apparatus, for which his servant, a woman, brought 
him every morning, before he was up, and set out in readiness 
for him, a basket with the day's provisions. In the evening 
she came again, and put his dishes in the cupboard out of his 
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sight for him. His bookshelyes contained half a dozen works 
on cookery ; the rest were all French norels, chiefly new ones ; 
and with these and the periodicals, the Hermit found enough 
to read. His day was uniform, and perhaps monotonous : he 
took breakf^t at ten ; at twelve his secretary worked with 
him till half-past two or three ; till six or so he was busy 
preparing his own dinner, to which he devoted his whole 
mind. After eating it and taking a glass or two of claret, his 
evening was free for reading. He was, it will be seen, a 
recluse of quite a diiferent stamp from those of history. Nor 
was he without other amusements. A chess table stood in 
the window, on which he would work out problems and send 
them to papers. He had a piano, on which he discoursed 
with sufficient skill, but without pretensions to artistic cul« 
tivation, and he amused himself sometimes with making 
water-colour sketches. The subjects of these — as Dicky knew, 
having often seen them on the table — were all variations of 
a single theme. They represented military life in various 
phases. There were the awkward squad, the church parade, 
the regimental steeplechase, the garrison ball, the mess-room, 
the billiard table ; and there was besides a picture which 
Mr. Lilliecrip painted again and again. The treatment varied 
and the figures, but the background was always the same— 
cold, snow, and ice ; a handful of men, sometmies one man 
alone, wrapped in great coats and armed, creeping warily to 
trench work; among them always one tall and handsome 
young man, in whom Dicky recognized his employer, the 
mysterious Hermit of Lowland-street. 

A battle-piece hung upon the wall ; over the mantelshelf 
was a sword ; these were further proofs that the solitary had 
been in the army. Why, then, had he taken a hatred to the 
world and left it? 

Perhaps he did not hate it: the papers and periodicals 
proved that he took an interest in what went on. The latest 
Army List on the table showed that he followed the promotion 
of his old officers ; and what was the meaning of those piles of 
manuscript which he was perpetually reading, dictating, and 
correcting ? And yet he hid himself, so jealously hid himself 
that high and dose wire blinds were adjusted to the windows 
to prevent his face being visible to the street or the opposite 
houses. He appeared to deny himself in nothing. A box of 
eigars, of a choice brand, stood on his sideboard ; a row of 
pipes were in the rack; with them a jar, the end of whosa 
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being — ibib holding of tobacco— wm aooompHshed, and Om 
room had a fine and constant perfome of smoking. There 
was a spirit case ; and once, the door of the sideboard having 
been left open, Ddckj caught sight of a pile of bottles, some 
of them with silver tops. 

'MDhampagne !" he mnrmnred, with bated breath. It was 
a drink which he often dreamed of^ bat had never tasted, even 
in its humbler forms. And if the man was so rich as to 
afford all these luxuries, why did he live in Lowland-street P 
Why did he live alone P And why^ Dicky thought with indig- 
nation and sorrow, why did he give a paltry fifteen shillings 
a week to his secretary P 

'' I was at William the Fourth — ^yes — asc^ided the throne 
1830, and died 1887. Of course. Are you ready ?" 

" Quite ready, sir." 

** The first time I saw the Duke of Clarence was in the 
year 1818, when I was myself a child of ei^t. I was in the 
jPark with my mother, an old friend and sincere well-wisher 
of the royal and gallant sailor. He took me in his arms on 
being told who I was ; pressing me to his breast, his royal 
higlmess, who was remarkably fond of children, said : ' A 
dfl^omed fine child — a monstrous great boy — a chip of the old 

block. I congratulate you, Lady ^ on your son.' As he 

put me down I felt a tear &11 upon my cheek — one of the few 
that William the Fourth was ever known to shed. I did not 
know then that my father and he had been fellow-midshipmen 
many years before. The Duke of Clarence never forgot an 
old comrade." 

Dicky wrote down this interesting and illustrative anecdote 
with a sense of greatness being thrust upon him. He was in 
the presence of a man who had been in the arms of royalty. 
He instinctively gathered up his feet under the chair, so as to 
hide the state of his heels, which were leaUy not fit for the 
companion of kings to see, and listened for more. 

"The next time was in the year '86. His Majesty was 
pleased to send for me, being informed that I was in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor. I found him on the slopes, and 
he conversed with me for half an hour, chiefly on questions 
connected with the state of the anny, a subject in which he 
was supposed to take little iQterest. Opposed as I was to his 
Mf^eslT's rigid conservatism, I felt myself obliged u> ask per- 
ndssion to state my views at length. This he granted, and 
dismissed me, after hearing them, with eveiy mark of gradons 
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#oiid60O6i»ioxi. I feel bound to say that on thifl, as on everj 
other occasion, I found William the Fourth most affiftble, 
dear-headed, and intelligent ; and I bear witness the more 
readily to this effect, because detractors have sneered at his 
Majesty's abilities: these were, in reality, of no common 
order. I had at one time the idea of writing a political history 
of the reign of William the Fourth, but was deterred by the 
priyate nature of muoh of the information which I should 
nave used. 

'' History is based upon lies, and it is impossible to get at 
the truth. That is only known to the diplomatist, who never 
talks : it dies with him. When I was in Vienna, Mettemich 
confessed to me the whole secret history of the campaign of 
1815, which 1 shall write as soon as 1 find time. Who would 
have guessed that Waterloo was a put-up thing P 

** Wellington I knew well. He was very fond of entertaining 
me, during long eyening talks, with stories about Napoleon's 
g^rals. His opinion of them greatly varied. Marmont, he 
said, was a devil of a fellow. Massena kept him awake at 
night. Soult never made him forget to say his pravers for a 
week. 'Gkhd!' he used to say, 'even you would have had 
your work cut out with Soult.' He thought a great deal more 
perhaps than 1 really deserved of mv personal courage and 
military genius. It was generous of him* 

"TaJleyrand was excessively fond of boiled pork, broad 
beans, and pease pudding. He told me once, dming at the 
Austrian Embassy, that he could have wished to be an 
Englishman, in order to enjoy the oftener what he considered 
our national food. It is not generally known that he ordered 
it to be served every day when beans were in season. 

" Sir Eobert Peel, Lord George Bentinck, Bulwer Lytton, 
Lord Melbourne, and I, were once taking supper after a Jate 
debate. After midnight, we set ourselves to foretelling the 
future, a thing which the military diplomatist alone can do 
with certainty. It is now thirty years ago, and I remember^ 
though I do not boast pf it, that I foretold exactly the war 
between Germany and France, being only out a trifle in the 
year: Iplaced that too soon. Bentinck, who was really a man- 
of the highest genius, prophesied that very same evening the 
escape of the prisoner of Ham and the beginning of th« 
end for Louis Philippe. Oould Ezekiel himself have doM 
moreP 

** Whfin theid men died, Enj^d had no great men Ie& 
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Tho legislators and diplomatists of the present daj are pigi« 
mies in comparison with the school to which thej helongecL 
The great art of the diplomatist, according to their traditions, 
was to know the exact moment to invent — to invent with 
freedom and facility, and to invent with a truthful &ce. I 
have often heard poor Lord George declare that an evening 
with Austrian and French diplomatists was like a short 
campaign ; everything depended upon the accurate gauge 
of your adversary's truth* Have you taken that down cor- 
rectly, Mr. Carew ?" 

"All down, sir — ' gauge of truth.' ** 

"Good — another sheet. ' BecoUections of Lord Mei- 
boume/ " 

Dicky ol>eyed, and — ^his thoughts wandering — procoeded 
to write without catching the meaning of the words. The 
drama in his mind meanwhile was going on. ^' Spire me, 
Carew — spare me ! You have the secret of my me ; you 
have in your power the honour of a house ; you can blight a 
noble name. Be merciful as vou are strong." 

This was the masterpiece of Dick's imagination, and a part 
of the duologue with which he amused his weary occupation. 
He was writing something quite different, but no doubt it 
was almost as great nonsense. 

" There was a time, old man, when you spumed the humble 
amanuensis. He came up thirsty; you had champagne in 
"the cupboard, and there was a refreshing tap at the nearest 
-comer, but you offered him neither ale nor wine. His boots 
were down at heel, and you had not the humane generosity 
to present him with a new pair ; he was hard up, and you 
knew it, and never raised his pay. Old man, I'll have my 
bond!" 

" — A cry was heard, which reached from St. James's 
Palace to the lonely smoking-room of the club where the 
disappointed peer sat broodmg : * Long live our youthful 
Queen !' He sprang to his feet and uttered a cry of grati- 
tude. — ^Is that down ? Take care ; these are among the most 
precious of my recollections." 

He spoke in a slow and deliberate manner throughout, so 
^ lat his secretary might easily follow. 

" I was reading over what you wrote yesterday, and I find 
that your inadvertence allowed me to make a statement which 
is ri^culous. You actuaUy permitted me — ^you, my private 
•ecretaiy — to state that Beau Brummell» Count d'Orsay, and 
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Friuce Albert were my guests on the same daj at the StaY 
and Garter/* 

" You said so, sir," 

'' Nonsense. How could I say so ? If it was not true, ho^ 
could I say so? Take care, Mr. Carew, take care. I am 
afraid you do not pay proper attention to accuracy. Had I not 
detected that mistake my enemies would haye certainly ac- 
cused me of inaccuracy, and perhaps the very authenticity 
of my recollections would have been impugned. I looked for 
better things, Mr. Carew." 

Dicky saw his anticipations of a rise in salary vanish and 
become the shadow of a hope. It was hard on him, because 
he was afraid of interrupting Mr. Lilliecrip in the full flow 
of reminiscence, and he certainly had described a banquet in 
which, he being the host, the late Prince Consort, Beau 
Brummell, Coimt d'Orsay, and other distinguished personages 
had figured as his guests. 

" Would you like me, sir, to take the memoirs away with 
me, and revise them by the help of the Anntial Register T' 

" Certainly not, sir. You will understand that you have no 
right to breathe a word as to these memoirs. Should you 
do so, remember that I shaU hear of it. You will then lose, 
not only your present employment, but any future honorarium 
which I may think of bestowing upon you.*' 

This Hermit, it will have been perceived, was engaged in 
the preparation of Personal Reminiscences. In order to avoid 
the raising of expectations doomed to be disappointed, it 
may be mentioned at once that his personal reminiscences 
were a series — an immense long series — of personal lies, 
figments, and imaginations, of which ^he world had 
never seen the Uke. He had not been in contact with any of 
the great men whose names he used so freely ; he had nevei 
spoken to one of them ; but he wanted to do something that 
would live after him, and he was gratifying the vanity of a 
morbid mind by compiling a gigantic work of pretended 
memoirs. He proposed to bequeath these to the British 
Museum, with an mjimction that the packet was not to be 
opened for seventy-five years. The man was preparing a 
lie, which with its dulhiess, heaviness, and stupidity was 
likely to weigh heavily on posterity, unless these very quail* 
ties caused the imposture to be detected. 

Mr. Lilliecrip sat down again, and passed his white hand 
across his foiehead. 
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^ I am fiUigoed to-daj, I think. M^ memorj is sluggifllu 
Ten me, Mr. Carew, without mentionuig names — the world 
is nothing more to me, and I care not to hear its names — 
what people think of me, or what that small part of London 
inidiidi 70a more thinks. What is said abcnit me ?** 

Here was an astonishing thing for the Hermit to ask. For 
more than three jears IHcky had worked with him, and had 
neyer exchanged a word save on necessary subjects. 

"" What do they saj? Do they talk about me ?** 

Dicky remembered that the couTersation, only the night 
before, had turned ezclusiTely upon the Hermit: had he 
been of an entirely truthful nature, which unhappily was not 
the case, he would haye repeated for Mr. Lilliecrip's informa- 
tion the speech he made on the occasioii. It was as follows : 
he deUrerod it with much fireedom of utterance, being then in 
the first stage only of intoxication, standing before the fire, 
and waving a pipe in his right hand : — 

^ Gentkmen, with regard to my esteemed friend, whom you 
call the Hermit of Lowknd-street, I am not, as many of you 
are aware, allowed to reveal the important secrets whidi my 
mysterious employer has been good enough to intrust to my 
care. He is, however, as you may imagine, no mystery to 
me. Is he ridi? is he nobly bom? is he generous? is he 
princely in his disposition ? I say nothing. I answer neither 
Yes nor No. What is the reason for his strange retirement? 
Oentlemen, I must not tell you. It was only this morning, 
in the splendidly furnished suite of chambers, externally 
humble, where we transact our business — chambers in whidb 
everything is as magnificently appointed as in Windsor Castle, 
or in my noble friend's ancestral halls — ** 

^ He is a swell, then," said a listener. ** By Jove, he must 
have done somethmg very bad.'* 

** It was only this morning he said to me, * Carew, if there 
were any other man in the world to whom I could confide my 
history, I would not give yon this trouble. I feel that you 
are my only true friend, and I fear I inflict too much upon 
you.' He had the goodness to say that — '* 

** Wouldn't it be better, Dicky, if he were to ask you for the 
measure of your feet, and buy you a new pair of boots P" 

Dicky took no notice of this personal allusion to his poverty. 

** He went on to say that what he offered me now was 
nothing, simply nothing, compared with what he was going ta 
give when — But I am speaking too freely. As for the 
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ridicoloos honorarium which — ^pah 1 geutlomen, I blow it awaj 
like this clond." 

Later on in the eyening, Dicky, growing trathf ol under the 
influence of gin-and-water, wept as he confessed, amid the 
smiles of his friends, the mean and curmudgeon-like spirit of 
the Hermit, and the degrading task of writing from dictation 
which was his daily lot. It was curious that at no stage of 
intoxication would he confess the nature of his employer's 
papers. 

However, Dicky did not, in answer to the question of his 
master, think fit to communicate the substance of his speech. 

** They do talk, I suppose," said Mr. Lilliecrip. '' It is not 
a usual thing for a man to immure himself in four dingy 
walls, and deny himself society, is it ?" 

"They talk, sir: they will taJk, you know — eyen quiU 
common people." 

Dicky was a little embantissed. 

" What do they say, then P" 

** Well, really, sir, wild talk, mostly. It would ofiend you, 
perhaps." 

"Offend me? Do you really suppose — Come, Mr. 
Carew, what do people say of me ?" 

" They don't know what to say about you. Some think 
you are the rightful Sir Soger Tichbome in hiding for some- 
thing done in the Bush." 

"Good. Goon." 

" Some say you are the real heir to a crown, and paid to 
keep yourself out of the way." 

"That is better." 

^Most beUeye that you are a murderer in hiding, and 
there's more than one has giyen information of you to the 
police, in hope of getting a reward. I haye heard of people 
consulting old newspapers of fourteen years ago to find out 
who was watched by the police then, and they haye stood me 
drinks, sir— dozens of drmks — ^in order to find out any little 
hint that may help them." 

" This is interesting," said the Hermit. " A cheap way of 
getting popularity and notoriety, too." 

" They call you the Hermit of Lowland-street, and there's 
a man connected with the DaUy Fkework wants to make an 
article out of you." 

" TeU him he'd better not," said the Eeduse. " TeU him, 
if he does, I'll find out all about him — ^his debts and his sim^ 
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bis weak plaoes and his discreditable doings — and FU miii 
him. TeU him that" 

He actoallj impressed IHckjmth so deep a sense of power 
in reserve, that he accepted this threat as quite within his 
reach, and went on — 

'' Some think jou most have forged a will, and are living 
on the proceeds ; or else that jou are a — ** 

"Bah!" said the Solitary. "It is stupid. What does it 
matter what they say ? About yourself now, Mr. Care w ?" 

Dicky's heart beat. Here, then, was the long-looked-for 
opportunity. Now for the increase of salary. 

" I was about to venture, sir, to speak of myself. Three 
years is a good spell at fifteen shillings a week — " 

" Tou were about to say that you were sorry the work was 
not worth more than half; and you would have been right, 
Mr. Carew, quite right." 

This was a damper. 

''What I was about to say was, that your appearance is 
discreditable, and that I shsJl advance you the money to 
purchase a new suit, to be stopped out of your pay at the rate 
of five shillings a week. That is all, Mr. Carew." 

He placed a packet with money in his hands, and nodded 
dismissal 

" Stay — stay ; there was another thing. I hear now and 
then a pleasing voice singing in the room below me to the 
piano. I am absolutely careless about the world, but you may 
tell me anything you know about the voice. No, sir — ^no gush ; 
no names. I want nothing about the history of these people^ 
quite commonplace and vulgar people, in a commonplace and 
Tulgar street. Answer me without unnecessary words. Eich 
or poor?" 

"Poor. Were rich." 

" Is the owner of the voice young and pretty, or old and — ^^ 

" Young and pretty. Twenty." 

" How many m family p" 

" Two sisters. Ladies. Unmarried. One is an artist.*' 

" That will do, Mr. Carew — ^that will do. To-morrow, if 
vou please, be more punctual. Bemember what I say, that if 
m your drinking bouts — I know your habits, sir — ^you let out 
what you do here, you will repent it in such sober earnest as 
you little dream of." 

Dicky retired humbly. With regard to the money, his first 
thought was naturally to spend it in a wild and rollicking 
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oaronse ; but better tiionglits preyailed. How if Mr. Lilliecrip 
found him out P How S*, in the blindness of his wrath, he 
should cany into execution his threats, and make hvm repent ? 

" To be sure," Dicky reflected, taking comfort, '* I am a soft- 
hearted man, and I repent very easily." 

" Strange," said the Hermit, " how that voice haunts me. 
For the first time these fourteen years I want to see another 
face. What is coming over me V* 

As he spoke, the voice began again to a simple accompani« 
ment of the piano, singing a simple ballad to an ancient tune. 
It was Adie, taking one of the few pleasures left to her, to sing 
and play while Mcuion painted. 

He stood still and listened. Presently it ceased, and he 
caught the low ripple of girlish laughter, and the voices of 
girls talking. His heart beat and his knees trembled. 

*' I am a fool," he said. " I am fooled by that idiot, Carew. 
He takes some vulgar little milliner animal for a lady, and a 
rosy cheek for beauty." 

He spent the rest of the day over his dinner. 

In the evening his man of business, Mr. Owen, knocked at 
his door. Mr. Lilliecrip was sitting by the fire in the sofi 
light of a moderator lamp. He was in evening dress : this 
Hermit, had he donned the friar's serge and lived in those 
miserable quarters on the river Coquet whereof the ballad 
sings, would have made it a rule to change the simple gown 
and tJie rope for black coat and white tie in the evemng. He 
was playing with a cup of coffee, and lazily thinking of taking 
a pipe over the latest novel. On the entrance of the school* 
master he finished the coffee. 

" Pray excuse me a moment, Mr. Owen," he said, with great 
politeness, " and take a chair." 

Mr. Owen placed a chair in the middle of the room, and sat 
himself down, with his feet under it, in such a position that 
he could not be accused of curiously prying into anything 
while the owner was not in the room. Mr. Lilliecrip, how« 
ever, returned immediately, wearing a velvet jacket and a 
smoking cap. 

"Always change your evening coat, Mr. Owen, before 
smoking ; the tobacco wiXl linger about the cloth." 

Mr. Owen grunted. The advice is superfluous to a man 
who has but one coat. 

" I have been for the money as usual," he said. "Here it 

-thirty-three, five, seven. Coimt it." 
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The Solitary counted it, and dropped it in liis pookei. 

'* Messrs. Orackett and Charges want to see yon. They say 
there is an opportunity for adrancing your interests." 

** I told them to send no messages, and to write me no 
letters. I will not be worried with inyestments.*' 

^ That's all, then," said Mr. Owen, rising abruptly. 

** One moment, Owen— your adyioe, if you please. There^s 
a girl downstairs." 

" Two,'' said the schoolmaster — ** three, in &ct, counting 
my Winifred, and I don't see why she shouldn't be counted." 

^ Nor I, I am sure. Count her, by all means. One of the 
three is pretty, I am told — not that I care, of course ; not 
that it matters to me." 

** They are all three pretty, and as good as gold/^ 

*^ There is one that smgs." 

** They all three sing. What is that to jouf* 

Mr. £hyl Owen was gruff of speech with Mr. Lillieerip, the 
result of fourteen years' occasional communication with that 
gentleman. 

"If he's not polite with you, he'll bully you," said Mr. 
Owen, thinking about him. "He is a our that licks your 
hand one minute and bites it the next." 

** What are the girls to you, Mr. Lillieerip P" 

" I am sometimes a little lonely. Bo you think that one^ 
of them — they are all, I suppose, poor — ^would like to come 
np here, and sit with me, r^ with me, talk to me in the 
eyening P" 

'*No, she would not. None of them would," the schoot 
master replied, with great decision. 

** I would pay her, you know." 

<^Mr. liUiecrip, two of them are ladies, and the other earns 
her bread in a better way than talking to old fools." 

" You are rude to-night. Am I not fit company for them, 
do you mean P" 

Mr. Owen was silent. 

" Come, sir, tell me what you do mean." 

" I mean, Mr. Lillieerip, &at neither of the young ladies 
shall come up here if I can preyent it. They are real ladies, 
bom and bred. As for that, my Winifred should not come 
here either." 

" Well, well, Owen, I cannot afford to quarrel with you, or « 
else I should haye to find some one else to go out for me. 
Perhaps you are right ; people might talk if a young la^ 
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came to mj rooms alone, though I am sinelj grey enough 
and old enough." 

"Old enough, certainly," said Mr. Owen, drily. "The 
young lady's brother lires in the house, too. You had better 
speak to lum about it" 

" Ah !" Mr. Idlliecrip changed colour, but yery slightly; 
*' is he — ^is he a gentleman, too ? Lowland-street seems to be 
suffering from an inyasion of ladies and gentlemen." 

" Oh, yes — he*s a gentleman, and a fire-eater too. Lord, 
Mr. Lilliecrip, put it out of your thoughts. Why, he'd murder 
you, that young gentleman would, so fierce as he is, if he'd 
eyen the thought of his sister yisiting you in this room. We 
must first know who and what you are, Mr. Lilliecrip, and 
why you have shut yourself up." 

"And a pretty girl?" 

" They are both beautiful girls ; and one is a lovely creature. 
God bless her !" said Mr. Owen, getting up to go. 

When Mr. Lilliecrip was left alone, he be^m to ponder 
over his cigar. After fourteen years of solitude, the thought 
of a beautSul girl being in the same house, the possibUitj 
that she might enliyen his room by her presence, agitated 
him. How should he get to know this beautiful g^l ? 

" It is strange," he said ; " I cannot understand. Fourteen 
years of peace and content, and to-night — ^all from a voice 
and a few words ; one would think I was only beginning the 
prison. Could it be possible for me to leave the place and 
go out again P" He rose, and walked up and down uie room* 
his face working with the emotion of some disturbing memoir. 
** No, never I" he cried } " never I I will stay here till I die r 



OHAPTEE XVn. 

The April mornings are sunlit at six, even in the heart (A 
London, and there is a fine painting light for those who are 
able to get up for it. The early morning was Marion's time 
of peace and quiet labour; she would be alone. How great 
a blessing it is to be alone for an hour or two in the day can 
only, I suppose, be appreciated by women who live together. 
It is one of the many evils of poverty that the poor have no 
solitude possible. Ajs the social ladder descends, the necessity 
of a life in common becomes more marked. The suburban 
yOIa has its three sitting-rooms for a fiunily of half a dozen; 
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but the ladies of the ** lower middle class" ha^e to sleep, eai^ 
ready work, and plaj in the same room. 

In the early morning, when the air is clear and bright, 

Marion took fresh courage, and clothed herself with new faith 

and hope. Aboye all, she worked : that soul is never quite 

unhappj which can take a healthy pleasure in work for its 

own sake. Marion was, for the first time, after four years of 

copying, engaged upon an original picture. She was ambitious, 

as most young painters are. She did not yet fully understand 

that a work of art must be a copy of Nature itself, and not 

a reminiscence or a reflection ; and her picture had the £Ekult 

of being drawn from the inspiration of oUier masters. There 

are plenty of such pictures in every Eoyal Academy — you 

find a familiar touch here, and another there ; you are reminded 

of one master here, and another there. Nature is at second 

hand— the light hardly fits the season ; the flowers do not fit 

with each other ; the primrose and the nightshade are painted 

blossoming side by side ; and yet, for some subtle grace and 

secret charm of their own, the pictures are bought and loved. 

It was so with Marion. She had chosen an Italian subject, 

who had never been in Italy ; she had put in Italian flowers, 

who knew not an Italian summer ; country figures, who had 

never seen a contadina ; an Italian sky, who had never been 

out of England ; a dress which was never worn under the 

canopy of heaven ; a light which never shone on earth or 

ocean ; and yet, for one redeemmg touch it had, the picture 

was warm with life and feeling. She had taken a scene from 

Browning's " Pippa passes," a poem which — if its author 

had only for once been able to wed melodious verse to the 

sweetest poetical thought ; if he had only tried, just for once, 

to write lines which should not make the cheeks of those that 

read them to ache, the front teeth of those who declaim them 

to splinter and fly, the ears of those that hear them to crack 

—would have been a thing to rest himself upon for ever, and 

receive the applause of the world. To the gods it seemed 

otherwise. Browning, who might have led us like Hamelin 

the piper, has chosen the wors^ part. He will be so deeplj 

wise that he cannot express his thought ; he will be so full of 

profundities that he requires a million of lines to express them 

in ; he will leave music and melody to Swinburne ; he will 

leave grace and sweetness to Tennyson ; and in fifty years' 

time, who will read Browning ? Let us return to our sheep. 

Marion had chosen the place where Pippa passes singaig :— 
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** The year's at the spring. 
The day's at the mom, 
Morning's at seven. 

The hill-side's dew pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing. 
The snail's on the thorn, 
Qod's in His Heaven, 

All's right with the world.** 

Ohy strong poet of the densest tympanum, to wiite ihose 
third and fourth lines — 

" The hill-side's dew pearled I** 

Was there ever such a stuttering collociition of sjllables to 
confound the reader and utteilj destroy a sweet little lyric ? 
Pip pa was Adrienne, Marion's model. She was passings m 
the bright early morning, singing as she went, unconscioua 
of her won] 3, and dangling her grapes before her j a figure 
full of health, youth, and Ijeauty ; Adrienne with the least pos- 
sible darkening of the eyebrows and the hair ; not an Italian 
fiu^eatalij sweet-lipped Adie, tall, delieate, graceful — not a 
Bilk- weaver, not Pippa, not a workw^ama]], not the heroine of 
Browning's noble dream; an English girl, in a bright clear 
atmshine, with strong shadows, which lay blact under the 
Tine- leaves and behind the stones, and set off her sweetnegg 
as a crystal mounted in an ebony setting j and behind the 
unconscious girl a face and the back of a head — the face of a 
man who catches the words. They strike his ear with a 
force the girl knows nothing of; the glamour of a deyilish 
passion faUa from him, and he sees the awful thing — too 
late — in its true light. In the head of the woman that looks 
to him you may, if you can, imagine the wonder that is in 
her unseen face, and the horror of the awaking, Pippa s»ngB 
her song and passes — 

**God'3 in Hia Hoavcit, 

All'a right with the world." 

The picture was nearly finished; the principal figure — a 
half figure — was completed ; the heads were worked up ; only 
the flowers and accessories were as yet to be filled in. 

Marion worked contentedly from half-past five to eight at 
her canvas* She was not unhappy, provided there was money 
to give her two children enough to eat : it was all she worked 
for now. If she dreamed of anything better, it seemed a long 
way off. She was their natural protector ; to her they were 
the two children always, helpless, not quite to be trujtcd| a 
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little perverse— at least, one of them — ^but always loTabla, 
aJways to be treated with a fond consideration. At eight 
Adie' appeared, and began to make the breakfast. This was 
the happiest time that the girls had. In the eyening there 
waa always the drop of bitterness in the cup, the discontent 
of comparison, the absence of their brother. In the morning 
they were alone, for Fred seldom rose till nine or ten, and 
they could talk. Presently Marion, keeping silence on the 
doctor's proposals, began to talk, as usual, of money matters. 

^'Fiye shillings, Adie, dear," she said, giving her that 
amount. ''It is not a great deal for a long day's work 
copying, is it ? Bat it is as much as Mr. Burls would giye 
me. After all, I dare say it is more than one desenres. Why 
do they always pay women so much worse than men ?" 

'' Because they are not strong enough to knock the cheats 
down and beat them, as men would do," said Adie, yindictiyely. 

She took the money, and dropped it into her purse, where 
Dr. Chacomb's five pounds were lying : the accusing jingle of 
tiie coins reminded her unpleasantly of her promise, and 
struck her soul with a note of remorse. It was as if she had 
sold herself to deceiye her sister. 

'' It is enough, at any rate," she said, " for to-day. You 
shall hare some dinner when you come home, dear. Not a 
dinner-tea; you shall have some steak, and I will get you a 
pint of claret, if— if— oh, if Fred does not want it Sll. You 
want a little wine so badly, dear." 

'* Let Fred haye two shillings, Adie, and I will do without 
the claret. Besides, it is ridiculous for us to talk about wine, 
with our fortunes at this low ebb." 

''Marion, you are looking pale. Do not work so hard; 
things will get right somehow — I am sure they wilL Fred 
says he has always felt certain they wilL" 

Marion shook her head. She was not hopeful this morning ; 
perhaps because the sky had clouded oyer since she left off 
work for brei^kfiuit. 

" Fred will get a situation,*' Adie went on, trying to talk 
cheerfully, and working the talk round, somehow, to a point. 
^That is, if he gets friends to back him up. The poor boy 
wants friends badly, if only to keep him out of the billiard- 
rooms. Perhaps I shall be able to get sometlung to do ; but 
it seems as if I can do nothing at all. I might teach French, 
it is true, if anybody would belieye that I Ibiew it. Marion, 
let us talk it tc^^er eyery day, for fear of my forgetting my 
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only acoomplishment. I cannot play well enougli to teach 
music, and I know nothing else— Hoiothing. Jij dear, I am 
horriblj helpless and selfi&h. I let jou work daj after day 
for US, and never seem to do anything." 

''Adie," Marion patted her cheek, ''I do not want you to 
do anytlung.** 

Ada sighed. 

*' Ik^rion," she whispered, laying her arm on her sister's 
neck, '* Marion, tell me, if you saw a way — ^if any one told 
you of a way, would you not like to escape out of all this 
dreadful misery and poverty ? Think of yesterday, and our 
starving. Think of my having to go and beg Mr. Owen to 
give me something to eat. And Fred coming home at night 
smoking an expensive cigar, with no money left of all he took 
from you the day before. Oh, the shame of it !" 

There were times when Adie's view of Fred's conduct was 
harsher than Marion's. 

" Let us fiEkoe the present," said Marion, conscious of what 
her sister meant *^ See, dear, I shall take the pictures to 
Mr. Hermann. He always buys what I bring him, though he 
does not give much. Mr. Burls said that if he had any money 
he would have given four guineas a head. Mr. Hermann ought 
at least to give me a guinea each — ^that makes five guineas, 
and then we will have a little claret to do us both good." 

It seemed a very small matter to Adie — this chimce of five 
guineas — ^in the fice of all the possibilities opened up by the 
doctor. 

''But, Marion, suppose a way were to lie open unto usP 
Suppose^ — O, Marion, you who work so hard for us all, T^hat 
if we could get back to something like the old life again, and 
be at rest?" 

Marion looked at her inquiringly. She knew, by a sudden 
mtuition, and by the flushed cheeks and drooping eyelashes, 
that her sister had been talking to the doctor, and about 
herself 

** If the way were not impossible, Adie." 

'' Oh, what could be impossible ? Marion, dear, yon know 
what I am thinking of. It seems such a simple thing. And 
think what it means for you and me and Fred. Only try to 
think. Servants to wait upon us again ; ladies and gentle- 
men to t^ to; dress — ^proper dress — ^to wear; mone^ to 
spend. Oh, Marion, how can you say it is impossible P It 
would not be to me.^ 
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Marion heard her sister with a heavj heart 

♦* What did Dr. Chacomb say to you?" 

'^He told me he loved yon; and he asked me to speak to 
you myself. I promised I would, Marion ; was I wrong ?** 

Marion caressed the &ir cheek that looked up to her. 

" Don't talk to him again about it, my dear. Tit to realise 
only that it is impossible, and that wo must fEU^e the present 
Have patience and a little hope." 

'* Sometimes I have hope. Sometimes I think Fred is right, 
and we shall all three go back to take our proper place like 
disinherited princes and princesses ; and sometimes, Marion 
—it is too selfish, when you do eyerything for us — sometimes 
I think you might do more. Don*t say it is impossible, dear. 
I have been lying awake half the night thinking it all over." 

<< My poor child," said Marion, taking Adie's face in her 
hands, '' my poor child ! it is so hard that you should be un« 
happy." 

"And you, dear; is it not hard for you tooP Is it quite 
impossible, Marion ? See, dear" — she spoke hurriedly, as if 
the subject w«ts too much for her — " see, dear, here we starve 
and are miserable ; with him we should at least be warm and 
<x>mfortable, and have no anxiety — think of that. Think of 
waking up every morning without feeling that there will be 
no dinner the next day unless we work for it ; thii^ of not 
having to find money for Fred's extravagances ; think of being 
able to wear decent thin^ ; think of the change we should 
have in our lives. He is kmd, Marion ; I am sure he is kind. 
To be sure, he is not very young ; but what of that P He 
does not want your love, he says ; he only wants you to marry 
him, and then he will try to get your love afterwards." 

'< My dear, could I marry any one unless I loved him first P" 

** WYij not P I would. If Dr. Chacomb had come to me 
instead of to you, and asked me to marry him, I should have 
jumped for joy. Love I What is all the nonsense people talk 
about love P I cannot understand it. I want to be weU dressed 
and rich — ^that is the real happiness." 

'' You will know better later, Adie. Do not let us talk about 
it any more. Dr. Chacomb knows that it can never be. I 
told him so last night. I think he is kind, too ; but it is 
impossible, Adie. Do not say anything more about it. Put 
it quite out of your thoughts, and let us try to make the best 
<^ the little we have." 

** But we have nothing," said Adie, with her musical laagh^ 
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^ notliing at alL Marion, I haye often read about the dutr 
of being contented with little ; but not even the books which 
are the hardest about duty, and make it the most difficult to 
get to Heayen, ever say anything about the duty of being 
contented with nothing. Be reasonable, dear ALarion, and 
discontented." 

It was after breakftiAt that this conrersation took place. 
The girls always took their break£Eist first, the head of the 
family appearing later. 

As AcUe finished her philosophical remarks, Fred appeared, 
fdlly equipped for his journey " into the City." His way there 
might have seemed, to any who saw him start, a circuitous 
route, for on reaching Oxford-street he invariably turned west. 
It does not do, howeyer, to be always guided by appearances. 
He may have '' fetched a compass," like St. Paul, and worked 
round by way of Battersea. His equanimity, disturbed by the 
doctor the eyening before, was completely restored. After all, 
he was — and he knew it well enough — an idle rascal. He never 
had done anything, and he hoped to pass wholly through life 
without doing anything. Besides, Fred's anger was like a fire 
of chips — ^it exhausted itself, and was quickly spent. Storms 
in sludlow lakes quickly subside. This mommg he was fresh, 
and even radiant. 

Marion's artistic instincts furnished, perhaps, one of the 
reasons why she never grew tired of this idle and good-for- 
nothing brother. She loved him for his beauty and his grace. 
It was always a pleasure for her eyes to rest upon the linea 
of his form. His face, which to a man seemed wanting in 
depth, was to her as full of depth and possible emotion as the^ 
illimitable sea. She made perpetual excuse for him; she 
cheerfully gave him all she could ; she made him her type of 
that divine beauty which, man or woman, the best of us dream 
of and long af(;er. Her face lit up when he entered the room 
and kissed her in his lordly, off-hand way* 

** A lovely morning, Marion. Are you going &r P Adie» 
sew a button on my glove for me, please. Will you come for 
a walk this afternoon P I can be back at two o'clock for you." 

He went to the window, and looked out. A cloud crossed 
hisfetoe. 

<< Marion, I think that, considering the state of our finances 
and how unlucky we have been of late, it is hardly a time for 
charity." 

!• What do you mean, Fred?*» 
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Marion was getting togotiier her portfolio. 

«< I mean that the woman I have se^i jou talking to once 
or twice is hanging about in the street, intending no doubt 
to waylay you directly you leave the place. Now, Marion^ 
please remember charity begins at home. We cannot well 
afford out-door relief just now. No doubt it is extremely 
creditable and respectable to have a pensioner— even such a 
disreputable pensioner as that.'' 

Marion's hands shook a little ; but she steadied herself. 

^ I dare say she will not want any money, Fred. Now I 
am ready. Oire me good luck, Adie, dear." 

Fred watched her from the window. 

*' There are the usual children hanging about her skirts," 
he said, impatiently. ^'Beally, I think Marion considers 
herself a mother in IsraeL If there is a child in trouble, or 
a woman in distress, Marion must be consulted. Why cannot 
we liye unknown, and not talked about P I fully expect Marion 
will be reported in a daily paper for a philanthropist." 

Presently he saw the woman he had noticed cross the street. 

'' I thought so," he said, impatiently. *' Upon my word, 
you know, Adie, it's too ridiculous. Here we are, almost 
starving, and Marion throwing the money away upon street 
beggars ! She has crossed over — I knew she woula — and is 
begging of Marion. Now they are talking at the comer. Now 
they have gone off together. Who is the woman, Adie P" 

<* I don't know. I asked once, but was told not to ask any 
more — some poor woman who Imows Marion." 

'' I shall make it my business," said Fred, pompously, '^ to 
inquire. I am the head of the ikmilyy and I wiU not have 
secrets kept from me." 

** Don't be a goose, Fred. Ton are no more the head of 
the family than I am. As if anything you could say, or I 
either, would turn Marion an inch from her own path. Poor 
Marion!" 

"I wish I could see the way to persuade her to make 
money," said her brother. '^ Look at this canvas— she spends 
half her time over a thing like that I" It was her imfinished 
painting. "What will she do with it? Who will buy it? 
And when I proposed to her to make a steady income by 
giving lessons, she refused. Just the same the other day, 
when I saw an advertisement that would have suited me 
admirably : * A gentleman by birth and education wanted to 
advance about twelve hundred pounds in a sleeping partner- 
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ship' — sleeping, Adie — ' from which he will draw at least a 
hundred per cent, hj way of profits.' Think of it, jou know 
— ^nothing to do but to draw twelye hundred a year or so ! 
I showed it to Marion, and asked her to sell out her little 
fortune and lend it to me. She refused. She said nothing 
would induce her to part with the money, not eyen to make 
my fortune with it." 

" Yes, Marion told me about it. Tou see, Fred, if you had 
lost the money — which you most likely would haye done — 
where should we be ? Now, if eyery thing else fiuls, we always 
haye the fifty pounds a year to fall back ufon." 

** Just like WOTien," I'red growled; " they neyer understand 
ihe simplest rules of inyestment. I could make that miser- 
able fifty into fiye thousand if I had it I" 

" O, Fred, you will neyer make your own fortune or ours 
either, poor boy ! Sit down and haye your tea." 

He complied with the inyitation. Adie sat opposite, and 
talked. 

" Such a chance, Fred, too, as Marion has missed. Oh, 
such a chance ! We shall neyer haye another like it — neyer !" 

*' What chance, Adie?" 

His fikce flushed, as hers had done, at the mere thought of 
being rich. 

''Fred," she put on her most solemn tones, ''a rich man 
wants to marry Marion !" 

•'A rich man?" 

** And to proyide for you, and to take care of me. But she 
has refused him — twice." 

"Who is it?" 

•'ItisDr.Chacomb." 

" I would rather she married the Deyil !" he said, hotly. 

*• Don't swear, Fred." 

"I would. Do you know that he has insulted me — ^that 
he insulted me last night eyen ? He called me — ^well, neyer 
mind ! Marion shall neyer haye my permission to marry Dr. 
Chacomb." 

"You are a goose, Fred; you really are. You cannot 
really think that either of us is going to ask your permission 
to do anything we want to do. Be sensible, if you can. 
Play at being the head of the fitmily, as you call it, outside, 
where perhaps they don't know that Marion works for all 
and proyides for all— poor Marion !'• 

''Are you too going to turn against me, Adief" 1m asked* 
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** No, FrccL I shall neTer turn against jou. Toa are like 
me. We are both of us the same ; and 70a are mj yery own 
brother. Tou ean*t help yourself, my poor boy, any more 
than I can. And if anything happened to Marion — Well, 
let me tell you about it, without any more heroics ! Dr. Cha- 
comb is a very kind-hearted man. I should Hto with him 
and Marion. We should have a carriage, and a box at the 
Opera, and — " 

** Dreams, Adie I The man has no money. He lives on 
what he can borrow from his cousin 1'' 

" But he has money, I tell you. He is rich. He is a sue- 
cessful physician, and the founder of the Boyal Hospital for 
Qout. Why, he makes five thousand pounds a year, he tells 
me. 0, Fred, what a brother-in-law, if Marion would only 
see it r 

Fred became thoughtfuL 

** Does he do all thaX ? I know how to find out. There's 
a chemist fellow comes to our billiard-rooms — not a gentle- 
man, you know — ^who knows all about doctors and that class 
of people" — Fred always spoke of persons who earned their 
Hvdihood as " that class of people." " Now I think of it, 
Chacomb did have a respectable appearance last night when 
he came here. I don't like him, Adie. Hang it 1 you can't 
like a man who calls you an idle — Well, but it he has this 
large income, and if he will take care of you and look after 
me, I shall not let any prejudice of mine stand in the way. 
I withdraw my opposition, Adie." 

" That's very good of you, Fred," Adie laughed. 

" I do not forget," the young man went on, " the house to 
which I belong, whose head I am. It has always been usual 
for the representatire of the name to have a voice in the 
alliances contracted by the members of the fiemiily." 

" That's very grand, my dear brother ; and it is a great 
blessing to feel that we have a head with a proper sense of 
dignity. If you had arms as well — No, IVed, 1 won't tease. 
But Marion won't have him." 

"Adie, suppose — I only say suppose^ — ^the doctor were to 
shift his proposal to the younger sister. What would you say?'* 

The girl reddened. 

" I told Marion that I should jump for joy. But I don't 
think I should. I like Dr. Chacomb very much — I do, indeed ; 
but I don't think I could marry him when it came actually to 
the point. However, that is not to the point. I am quite 
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Bare that he will not ask me, and I am also quite sure that he 
is as rich as he says he is. Besides, Fred, if poor (herald 
noTer comes home again, he is the heir to Chacomb." 

Fred whistled. 

** So he is, so he is. Adie, we must try and bring it off if 
we can. My dear child, fancy going back to Oomb Leigh, 
the masters of Ohacomb I" 

" Oh, the delight ! Fred, fancy sitting by the dear old 
beach and hearing the wares beat against the rocks again I 
Oh, think of the cliff, and the garden, and the flowers. You 
and I would Htc in the rosary : we would walk about as we 
used to do, and lie on the grass and eat strawberries, and 
have piles — piles of roses in the drawing-room erery day, and 
all the new music. I should wear white all the summer." 

"And in the season we would come to town," said her 
brother, flushing with enthusiasm. 

" Yes ; and you would give me a pony carriage, wouldn't 
you P" Then she burst into a laugh that ended in a sob. 
"But it's no good. We are here— Tiotw void plantes — in 
Lowland-street. Marion will not hare him, and we grow 
poorer every day." 

Their faces dropped, and the sunlight of imagination dis- 
appeared behind a cloud. 

Quoth Fred, after a little pause — 

" Have you got any money, Adie ?" 

" Marion gave me five shillings, and — and — Fred, don't be 
^fin7> ^ut Dr. Ghacomb offered me five pounds when he 
heard that we had no money — all in gold — and I took them. 
Here they are." 

She spread out the sovereigns, with Marion's poor five 
shillings, on the table, and looked up at her brother in a 
little doubt. 

He knitted his brows with the gravity of Epictetus the 
moralist. 

" That was wrong, child. That was very wrong. Women 
never seem to have the same sense of honour as men. 
You ought not to have taken the money. Remember that 
men never take money of each other, xuuess they win it at 
billiards, cards, or betting. Then, of course, it is a different 
thing. I could not myself, for instance, poor as we are, accept 
money of any one— even offered me by my best friend." 

This was very noble, and Adie felt proud of a brother dia* 
iinguished by sentiments so honourable. 
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Then hit eyes fell agsin on the money. It laj glittering 
on the table, representing a really large area of enjoyment. 

" Five pormdiB," he said. " I wonder how long it is since I 
had five pounds ? Not since I was at Oxford, I l^eve. Look 
here, Adie, what are you going to do with it allP" 

''It is for housekeeping." 

" Yes, you must take care not to haye any more money 
from Dr. Chacomb. I will make a note of the amount." 

He took out his pocket-book, and Altered it, date and all, 
with solicitude. 

Adie looked guiltily on. 

^ Oh, I wish I ha^'t taken it! Lwill tell Marion when 
she comes home, and we will send it back. Fred, it was reiy 
wrong of me." 

'' N-no," said her brother, ^ I d<m't think that is necessary. 
Adie, it just occurs to me that I owe a little biU at the SUieaf 
for billiards and things; and there is my account at the 
tobacconist's ; and I want a new pair of gloyes, and my boots 
are giving out. There is a sovereign, too— a debt of honour — 
which I ought to pay ; and I should like to buy something 
for you — ^it is a long time since I gave you anythmg, my dear 
sister ; and — and I think it would be best to pay off all these 
things at once." 

He laid his hands upon the whole heap of money, and kept 
ihem there. 

« O, Fred, not oW/" 

The girl's look, and the uone of entreaty, spoke a whcde 
volume of woman's endurance and man's selfislmess. 

" Four pounds will do, Adie. That leaves you, you see, 
one pound five shillings, counting what Marion gave you— 
more than a whole week's housekeeping in advance. &tter 
say nothing to Marion about the money ; and tell Dr. Chacomb, 
with my compliments, that I am going to repay his small 
temporary loan with interest — ^when I get a post." 

He dropped the sovereigns in his waistcoat pocket and 
went away, leaving Adie rather sick at heart, and perhaps a 
little confused between the delicate distinctions of the code 
of honour which permitted her brother to borrow without 
repaying, but forbade his taking what was offered. 

The woman waiting for Marion crossed the street when she 
leffc the house, and stood before her. She was a woman who 
might be of any age from five and thirty to fifty, with a feice 
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wliich was pretty cmoe, and ejes wliich formerly might bare 
been bright. She was thin, careworn, and poorly dressed. 
As she stood waiting her lips moved — she was talking to 
herself. As Fred had remarked, her i^pearance, whether 
regarded as a pensioner or not, was disreputable. 

Alarion turned pale when the creature confronted hw. 

" You promised me you would not molest me. Tou pro- 
mised I should never see you at all/' she cried. '' Why can 
you not write, as you engaged to do, to the post-ofEce ? How 
dare you come to my very door ?" 

''I saw him," she replied, '^at the window. What a 
handsome boy it is ! Ah me, where did he get his curls from P 
Where did he get his dimpled chin and his bright eyes? 
Tell me that, Marion Bevel." 

" Bemember, if you break your contract — ^if you venture to 
speak to either of them, if you let them suspect who and what 
you are^ — I will help you no more, and you may do your very 
worst." 

" Tell me how she is," asked the woman. " I did not see her.'* 

'' Adrienne is well and happy — at least, as happy as our 
poverty will allow." 

'' I have not caught a glimpse of her for three months. I 
hoped that to-day she would put her pretty fisu^ at the 
window just for me to see it again. Oh me, oh mo ! Last 
Ohristmas Day it was I saw her coming home from church 
with a girl — quite a girl of the lower classes. Such a difference 
as there was between Adrienne, as tall and straight as a 
poplar, with a face like a countess — ^where did she get her 
fikce and figure from ? tell me that — and the little chit with 
her, all dimples and curls and chubby cheeks I Such a con- 
trast ; a beautiful contrast for me to look at I Marion Bevel, 
you never could have had such a figure, not when you were 
at your very best, four years i^o ; and now you've gone oflF 
sadly, poor thing ! All your good looks gone, like me. It's 
dreadful to think how care and trouble spoil a woman's figure. 
That's where men have the great advantage over us women. 
Why, if it had not been for all my troubles, I should have 
been a lovely woman stilL" 

'* Our sins make our troubles," said Marion. 

''Do they? Then, Marion Bevel, you must have been a 
greater sinner than anybody would think." 

'< Come," said Marion, "I cannot waste my time. What 
do you want with me ?" 
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•* Monejy of course. What else can I want P'' 

** I have no money. I sent jou ten shillings last week. I 
cannot afiford to giye jou more than fire shillmgs a week. If 
I giye you more, it is robbing them.** 

'' And if it is robbing them, it is all in the fEunilj, Marion.'* 

Marion shuddered. 

<< There are others besides them to consider. Look at that 
finger." She held out her left-hand ring. ** What does that 
mean P Turn over in jour mind what that means, and let 
me know what you are going to do." 

" Where is the money gone that I gare you last week ? 
Tell me the truth.'' 

''Yes, there is no reason why I should tell you any lies 
about it. It is all spent except twopence. And the rent to 
pay. How is it spent? It is spent on myself. What did I 
buy with it P I bought bloaters and bread for the boy to 
eat, and gin for myself to drink. What do I want more for ? 
To buy more bloaters and bread to eat, and more gin to drink. 
Fve had a misfortune, too. Bickety Jem was knocked down 
by a cab as he was selling papers in Fleet-street, and he's 
so bruised that he can't walk. Poor little Jem! It's a 
creditable thing for me, isn't it, to have a son selling Echoes 
for a hal^nnyp Give me some money and let me go, 
Marion BeveL" 

" I have only sixpence." 

** Then give me that, and send me some more.** 

Marion took out her purse. 

** The purse would pawn for eightpence," said the woman. 
•* Give me that too." 

" No, I shall not. Here is the sixpence." 

** And you talk about being poor 1 Why, the things you've 
got on you could put in for at least thirty shillings. There's 
the malachite cross, that's good for three-and-six. There's 
the jacket ; why, any one would lend you ton shillings on the 
jacket. There s your gloves — real kid ; well, they is patched 
a bit, and wouldn't fetch much. And your gown ! Marion 
Revel, it's disgraceful if you don't give me more than six- 
pence, with a whole fortune on your back. I thought your 
father's daughter was not so selnsh." 

"How dare you name my father ?" cried Marion, roused to 
frenzy by the dreadful importunity of the woman. " How 
dajre you let the name of Captain Eevel pass your lips P Now 
do jour worst, if you dare. Go up and teU that innocent girl 
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who and what you are. Make her more unhappy than she is 
— it is the utmost that you can do. Do this if you please; 
but if you do I will giro you nothing — ^nothing. Now lei 
me go." 

The beggar began to whimper and cry, using the comer of 
hor shawl in lieu of i pocket handkerchief to mop up ima- 
ginary tears. 

"You're the only friend I'to got in the world," she 
moaned, " and you throw me over because you are a^id I 
shall tell. Is it likely I should tell P Do you think I ani 
going to give up five shillings a week P Marion Eevel, is 
it likely, I ask you P And fiie boy ill at home, and crying 
for food, and IVe got no money. Oh ! oh ! oh !" 

«* What shall I do P What am I to do with you ?" cried 
the poor girl, in despair. " Is there no work for women in 
the world P" 

" It depends,*' the other replied. " For such as you there 
is work and pay ; for such as me there is only work and star- 
vation. I can make cardboard boxes, and get two and two- 
pence, bar stoppages, for twelve hours' work. That is all I 
can do. Just now there are too many of us wanting to make 
cardboard boxes, and I can't even get that ; so I must come 
to you and beg. Gtet me some more money, Marion Revel P'* 

" If I do, you will only ask for more again when that is 
gone." 

" Yes, I shall. I shall go on begging till I die. I wish 1 
was dead. I wish I was laid in my workhouse grave and 
all my troubles over. But what would become of the 
boy?" 

Marion sighed heavily. 

" I will try and get you some money. If I can, I will 
bring it myself this afternoon. If I fEul, you must try some- 
thing else." 

" I might go on the parish — ^that would be a fitting end to 
it all. Sometimes I think I will go and steal something. 
Marion Eevel, I can hurt you in more ways than you think 
of if I like. I can do worse than tell ihem the truth. I can 
go before a magistrate for petty larceny, and give my real 
name and history. Mind you, I never lost mv real name ; I 
can bear it still if I like. So can the boy — little Rickety Jem. 
How would you like that P" 

The woman passed from whining to threatening, and back 
agaSn. She was uncertain in her behaviour. She alternated 
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between the burden of her misery, which made her whine^ 
and the feeling of the hold she possessed over the girl, whidi 
made her threaten. Either weapon was equally efficactous ; 
for the blow which she could inflict was not upon Marion, but 
upon the other two. 

** I can do no more,^ Marion said. '' Qo away and leave 
me. You have made me unhappy enough. I have told you 
what I will try to do, and what I shall do if you dare to injure 
those who are dear to me. Now go.'' 

The woman pulled her shawl closer round her and flitted 
away. When she got round the nearest comer, she looked 
about her. There was, of course, a public-house in the street. 
There are always in London two things in full view — a public- 
house and a church. The population may be broadly divided 
into two great classes — of those who worship at the former and 
at the latter place. The woman belonged to those who wor- 
shipped at the bar. She made stire that Marion was not 
looking after her, and crept into the place that is open all day 
long, a pit for those who like to tumble in. A moment after^ 
wai^ me came out, wiping her mouth ; but she bore hersdf 
more upright, and faced the world with a brighter air. 

This was Marion's secret — the secret she had discovered on 
going through her father's papers, the thing she had to keep 
away from her brother and sister, and to hide from all the 
world. The knowledge of it made her ashamed ; the thought 
of it weighed her down ; the burden of it kept her in the 
poverty of misery, when she might have been in the poverty 
of simple comfort. 

The woman was, as Fred idly put it, her pensioner — not by 
choice, but by a dreadful necessity. She had to be kept from 
starvation for the sake of the dead man lying in Comb Leigh 
churchyard, and for the sake of the two ''children," who 
knew nothmg of it. We have to bear our troubles as we can; 
but Marion's btirden was all the harder because it was so 
much heavier than her brother or sister were able to suspect. 



CHAPTER XVnL 

BUting no more money, Marion had to walk, carrying her 
parcel of paintings. "Prom the Tottenham-court-road to 
Waterloo Bridge is a long step ; of that, however, she thought 
little, provided only she could sell her pictures. The man 
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she was ^oing to had already boaight one or two ^ketclies, 
small things, and at a moderately low price. He liyed ia 
Stamford-street, and called himself, on a brass plate, picture 
dealer and restorer. He was a Qermau by birth, but had 
been long enough in England to speak English fluently, with 
only the sweet (German accent, so as to interchange a few of 
the consonants, such as the labials and dentals, in that 
remarkable and pleasing manner peculiar to his countrymen. 
His name was Gottfried Hermann, and he was said to be 
descended from the children of Israel, which is by itself a 
passport to eyerybody's favour. As for his religious prin- 
ciples, they were no doubt deep and genuine, tl:^ residt of 
profound inyestigation and anxious thought; but as his 
daily practices were beyond eyerything scoundrelly, and his 
walk, or rather his creeping, in Hfe was meaii, tortuous, and 
shady, it would be perhaps superfluous to inquire into his 
creed. The Americans — a mudi more practical people than 
ourselyes — make it a rule never to ask after the religion of a 
stranger. They like, on the other hand, first to make sure 
of his honesty. Perhaps we shall some time or other adopt 
this, among a few other laudable Transatlantic customs. 

In every profession there must be perforce some whose 
natural place is about the lowest steps. We have not all of 
us learned to climb. To some of us climbing is not agree- 
able, to others it does not seem profitable. Mr. Got&ied 
Hermann was one of those who stand about the lowest steps 
of picture dealing. He was also one to whom that position 
was the most pleasant. On the higher levels he would have 
found the air too bracing, the wind too keen, the light too 
brilliant, the situation too exposed, the sensation to a retiring 
and sensitive man suggestive of standing in a pillory. For 
his own part, he preferred to work in the dark, or rather in a 
sort of twilight of his own creating. 

He was a fat, round-faced man of fifty, with a certain 
stamp upon his expression which, rightly or wrongly, we are 
accustomed to regard as indicative of habitual self-indulgence. 
'Ee smoked a great-bowled (German pipe, which might hold 
&alf an ounce or so, all day long ; and he sat at tiie front 
window of his house in Stamford-street contemplating the 
pasB^B-by when he was not studying a picture. There grew 
■ap from the area a thin and skeleton-lilce vine, which threw 
i£a lender arms across his window, and gave an air of verdurs 
xnd Eden-like innocence to his features, as they beamed 
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bobind the sickly leaves in summer. In winter the tree 
li^gMted the similitude of the spider in his web. 

!nds morning, the leaves being not jet out, and only a 
green budding visible along the branches, he had the spidery 
look as his ^bbj face shone through the panes. He was 
not alone. A man in the last depths of shabbiness was with 
him, standing hat in hand, a suppliant. 

''Give me work, Mr. Hermann. I can do it well and 
quickly." 

" Tdl me about New York first, what you was doing there.'* 

** I was copying there." 

^ Aha I he was gopying. Zo, what was he gopying P" 

This impudent rascal habitually adopted the use of the 
third person in talking to those who asked for work, with the 
deliberate intention of insulting his visitors, and an inward 
chuckle at the thought that most of them did not know they 
were being treated as servants, and were too miserable to 
resent it if they did. 

"I was with Messrs. Fourbe, Gredin, and Fripon, the 
largest picture dealers in America." 

*' I know them, I know them. Let him sit down and tell 
me all he can about their business.'' 

*' There is not much to telL They had good copies of 
pictures made in Bome, Dresden, and Florence, and their 
chief business was to have more copies made from them." 

** And they sold them as originals. Most unbrinzibled." 

"No, they were sold as genuine copies by good living 
artists, made on the spot. It is a safer business. They used 
to have a canvas stretched on the wall, and I and two or 
three others copied all day, as quickly as we could. As fast 
as the pictures were finished, they were cut out and framed. 
Mostly they were sold by auction. I've got a very rapid 
hand, sir." 

"Goarse," Mr. Hermann replied. "Ferry goarse, that 
kind of work." 

" You see, sir, copying does not require the fine paintings 
Mr. Gredin used to say, that is expected in an originaL" 

Mr. Hermann shook his head. 

" Go away. I give you ten days. Make me a — a— a — ^let 
me see — a Greuze ; you can do all styles, ja wohL Yes, a 
Greuze, and — and I shall see. What is this P" 

He took a picture that was standing with its fiEtce to tha 
wall, and laid it on the table. 
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«*Thati8aLiimeU." 

'' Is it a gopj or is it an original P'' 

''If it was anywhere but here, I should say tt was aa 
original," replied the man. ** 1 know enough of the trade to 
be quite sure that it is not an original, or else it would not 
be here." 

** Ha I ha ! He is right, this fellow. He is right. Let him 
go away now, and come back in ten days with the Greuze." 

The man left him, and Mr. Hermann watched him down 
the steps. 

''Ah, he is poor. He has done someding. I will find out 
what. Himmel, here is the pewtifiil young lady, Miss Be£fel. 
I am glad she did not meet that other poor teffel." 

He saw Marion coming up to Ins door, and went to open it 
himself. 

*' Gk)tt pless me !" he cried ; " it's Miss BeffeL Come, my 
tear young lady, come in. What a bleasure to see you, and 
what a plessing to know that you are well ! Come in, and 
sbow me what you have prought me. It will be coot ; oh, it 
will be coot. I know that it will be coot. There — sit down. 
Tou may look at the bictures while we talk. There's a pewti- 
ful thing, now. Giye me the liddle barcel — zo^yes — zo. What 
do you think of that for a real and genuine Linnell — a rare 
and pewtiful Linnell ?" 

It was a delicious, soft, warm, sunlit scene— a field of stand- 
ing com, with a tree at the right hand, and a wood behind: 
Creeping up in the background, a thunder-cloud. 

"It is a very nice picture," said Marion ; " but it looks to 
me like a copy.'* 

He laid down Marion's parcel unopened, and held the 
picture to the light. 

" A gopy !" he jerked out, angrily. " A gopy ! Why does 
she think it is a gopy ?" 

" Perhaps I am wrong," Marion replied ; " but I should 
have said, on looking at it, that there could be no doubt about 
its being a copy. However, if you are sure — " 

" If I am sure I" he echoed. " Why, if I am not sure, who 
the teffel can be sure? I beg your bc^on, young lady, but 
if ever there was a genuine Linnell — ^why, there — ^never mind ; 
let us look at the &ings in the liddle barcel." 

He opened it, and began to turn over the pictures one by 
one, talking all the time as he held them to the light. 

" I don't want to buy any more bictures. I ttunk I shall 
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nerer buy any more so long as I live. There's mcne bictnrea 
bainted than beoble to buy them. Times are ferry haid. Miss 
EefEel." 

*' Indeed they are, Mr. Hermann, else I should not be hero ; 
but you must buy mine, if you please, because I want some 
money." 

" Flowers and fruit. Yes, ferry bretty — ferry bretty inteet. 
But no one looks at flowers and fruit now. It is a real bity 
to see a yoxmg lady of your talent waste her bredous time 
over flowers and fruit. You might as weU go to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens and baint the monguies. It would be pedder 
to baint the monguies. Beoble like monguies, and they don't 
like flowers and fruit. One, two, three — three bictures of 
beaches and crapes. What shall we say for this boor l6« 
altogether?" 

"I was thinking of a guinea a-piece," said Marion, humbly. 

Mr. Hermann held up his hands in a kind of horror. 

" A kuinea P — ^twenty-one shillings a-piece for liddle things 
like those? My tear young lady — oh, tear! oh, tear 1 It's 
ferry difficult to refuse a sweet young bainter like you. Why 
am I not a rich man ? What shall I say to this young lady ? 
Miss Be£fel, if I was to giye you a whole kuinea a*pieoe for 
these liddle pictures, I should be a ruined man. I should 
have to go back to my liddle vife and my liddle children in 
Jairmany mit nozing. Gk>tt&ied Hermann would be pang- 
rupt." 

He emphasized his assertion with many and weighty 
gestures of his fat white hands, and much nodding of his 
very large head. 

" Then what could you give me V* asked Marion. " Please 
remember, Mr. Hermann, that I am very poor, and that you 
are — " 

" Ferry poor too — oh, yes ! — ferry, ferry poor, I am. Gome, 
let us regon up together. I shall keep these liddle bictures 
in my place for two years ; then they will go to America ; they 
will be framed ; there will be the gommission. It's the gom- 
mission zuks away the brovit. Ah, if only we could do with- 
out the gommission — ^those wicked sgoundrels ! Now, let us 
see. I keep the bictures two years, say fife shillings interest — 
that is nozing ; dey go to America wit lots of otibers, say fife 
shillings more ; framing, fife shillings more; gommission, ten 
shilVtigs ; there is twenty-fife shillings : profit to myself — I 
am ferry poor, Miss Beffel— five shilBsgs, that's all.' What 
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u a poor liddle five shillings P But it is all to obligo jou, mj 
tear girl. Ah, I would lose ef erything to oblige a joung ladj^ 
and a sweet bainter like jou. That's thirty shillings. Sup- 
pose they give in New York — bicture dealers are an un< 
brinzibled lot — ^most unbrinzibled" (he shook his head, as 
though he and his English brethren were models of virtue 
and honesty) — " suppose they give us forty shillings ; that's 
the outside figure. I will risk that. Miss B&Sel, to oblige you ; 
and it makes — ja, zo — yoost ten shillings a-piece." 

He took out his purse and counted out three half-sovereignsy 
which he pushed over to Marion. 

" Tt seems very little," she said. " Could you not — " 

•'My tear young lady, you have seen the figures — ^be 
reasonable." 

The sight of the money was a temptation not to be resisted. 
She took up the three little gold pieces, and put them in her 
purse. 

The honest Mr. Hermann went on with his examination of 
the other pictures. 

" Scene by the seaside — zo ; light a little too strong — yes. 
A bead — zo." It was the head of Adrienne. " Where did 
you get this feice ? Did you draw it from vancy, or did you 
gopy it ? Is it a bortrait ?" 

" It is my sister." 

"Himmel!" he replied, with a glittering eye. "Her 
sister — ^it is her sister I What a fece ! what a pewtiful face ! 
Young lady, I will give you a whole kuinea for this bictuxe. 
I will give you a kuinea for every one that you baint like it. 
Ah, what a face ! It is a Fenus — ^mein Gk)tt, a new Fenos. 
Malce me more of her, make me lots of her, and you shall 
make a liddle vortune out of your zister. Bring her here to 
me to talk mit me ; I should like to see this lovely Fenus, 
this young Miss Be£fel. Is she a bainter too P Bring her 
to me." 

Marion hesitated for a moment, but she took the guinea. 
After all, it was money, and she wanted it. 

" Zo" — he pushed aside the water-colouw. 

** You have forgotten the seaside piece," said Marion. 

It was so — ^the forgetful Mr. Hermann had pushed this 
with the rest into his portfolio. 

"Ah, yes — zo ; I had forgotten. Let me have this liddle 
bicture with the rest, Miss Eeffel^ because I am so ferry 
poon" 
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''No/' said Marion, strictij; ''give me a guinea for ihal 
picture, or I will take it awaj, Whj, there are four days' 
work in that picture." 

'* Four days only I and she asks a kuinea — ^nearly two kuineai 
a week ! What a grand thing to be a water-golour bainter 1 
Two kuineas a week ! I will ^ yifteen shiPi^gs for if 

"No." 

" Then serenteen. Come, Miss Beffel, come. We are old 
friends." 

" No ; let me hare it back ; and let me go." 

He took it out, and held it up. It was a pretty little thing 
-^a reminiscence of Comb Leigh, with the water dancing in 
the little coye, the brambles climbing over the rocks, and on 
the left the old carpenter cobbling the bottom of the boat, 
while his tar-pot sent up its straight, thin column of smoke, 
marring where it ascended the clear blue of the sky. It was 
more than pretty, as the dealer saw ; it had feeling and truth 
in it, as well as beauty ; it was a picture which, if it had a 
good name at the back of it, would be worth thirty or forty 
pounds at least. 

Mr. Hermann placed it back in his portfolio. 

" I suppose I must," he said ; " a young lady always does 
what she likes with me. Here is a kuinea, and I shall have 
to save and scrabe to make it up. Baint me more heads, Miss 
Beff el, of your sister. Baint her in gostume. She would do 
for Haid^ ; she would do for Marcuerite ; she would do for — 
mein Oott ! how she would do for Codifit. Baint her in dress 
and out of dress, and I will gif you a kuinea for efery one, 
efery one — a whole kuinea. I wul." 

" My sister is not a model, Mr. Hermann." 

** Then make her a motteL Why is she not a mottel ?" he 
replied, angrily. " If she is ferry poor, and you are ferry 
poor, why is she not a mottel P You may as w3Ll be a mottd 
as starye, I suppose." 

As Mr. Hermann in his younger days had sat in the Life 
School himself, he thought strongly on the subject of models. 
Moreoyer, as his wife, his mother, his sisters, and in fact his 
whole family, had been in the profession, it was not likely that 
he would hear the calling spoken of slightingly. 

"I hope we shall not starye," said Marion. " Thank you, 
Mr. Hermann. May I bring you any other pictures, eyen if 
I do not pamt my sister's feice again ?" 

** 1 eomd put you in the way," said Mr. Hermann, loddng 
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musiDglj at tlie girl*-" I could put you in the waj of making 
a large sum of monej ; oh, a ferry large sum of monojr." 

" How could I do that — by painting ?" 

" Yes, by bainting ; only it must be by bauiting things for 
me. When pictures are ordered, I must have them bainted, 
and I think you could baint them well. That LinneU was 
bainted for me by a young man I know ; and yet, you see, 
you found it out at once." 

'' I thought you said it was genuine ?** 

'' So I did, so I did; but that was only to try you. Now, 
young lady, I will tell you some of the real secrets of the 
picture trade, and then you can make money for yourself. I 
am always generous with the young ladies. I would do any- 
thing for the yoxmg ladies — anything in the wide, wide world ; 
and I am going to put a fortune in your hands — a fortune-— 
if you can work it properly." 

" I am sure I am Tory gratefuL** 

•* Now, listen ; don't inderrupt. That LinneU — ^how was it 
done P My young man goes to an exhibition, and then to a 
private gallery, and then to Ghristie's, and so on — ^wherever 
they have got any Linnells. He is not allowed to sit down 
and make a gopy, so he takes the gadalok, and, when nopody 
is loogingy he draws a tree from this bicture, and a field from 
that, and a bit of field flower from another, and then, my 
tear, he goes home, my young man does, and he makes a 
Linnell by himself, all gomplede — a new LinneU, that 
Mr. Linnell himself would not know from one of his own, 
made up of Uddle bits taken from half a dozen bictures he 
bainted himself; and then he brings it to me, this gleffer 
young man, and if the bicture is weU done, and deceires a 
stranger, I gif him — ^I gif him fife pounds for that bicture — 
fife pounds, young lady." 

" And what do you do with it P" 

"What do I do with it ? I seU it, my tear, I seU it to the 
bictisre tealers, who seU it to other bicture tealers, and it goes 
round the trade, and then about the world. Mein Gottl if 
aU the caUeries in Manchester and America were emptied, 
there would be more LinneUs and Godmans than fifty men 
could baint in fifty years. And such a lot done by my young 
men— oh, such a lot ! IVe got the glefferest young men you 
e£fer saw. Not this one," he pointed to the * LinneU' which 
lay on the table. " He shaU go — he shaU go to the teffel ; 
he used to baint well, but he has done bad lately. I am 

o 
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ftfiraid lie is a young man of bad morals. I think lie 
trinks." 

'' Wliat joti want me to do/' said Marion, wlio had grown 
Terr pale, '' is, as I understand, to go round the exhibitions 
and sale-rooms, take a bit from one picture, and a bit from 
another, patch up the whole in a single painting, and call it 
after a modem artist." 

" That is it, my tear young lady ; that is yoost what I want.** 

" Then, Mr. Hermann," she said, " you are a villain.'* 

"Eh? mein Gott! Miss KeflFeU" 

He laid down his pipe, and looked at the girl with feigned 
surprise. 

" I say you are a dishonest, wicked man, Mr. Hermann. I 
will have no dealings with you. Give me back my pictures, 
and take your money, and let me go. Give me back my 
pictures." 

She laid her hand on the portfolio. 

'' Not so fast. Miss Beffel — ^not so fost. The bictures are 
mine ; I hare bought them. I shall not give them back." 

" Then, Mr. Hermann, I will tell everybody who you arb. 
I will warn the world against you." 

" Who will you tell P" he asked, a shade of anxiety crossing 
his face. " Who will you tell, Miss Eeffel ?" 

^' I will tell Mr. Burls, the picture dealer." 

He burst into loud laughter. 

<< She will tell Purls ! Ho! ho! ho! She is going to tell 
Purls! Eh, my tear, how Purls will be astonished! I 
suppose never was a man so astonished as Purls will be 
astonished. Purls tiie honest, Purls the truthMI Eh, 
mein Gk>tt ! what a plow it will be to Purls ! Go and tell 
Purls, my tear ; go and tell Purls immediately." 

He laughed again. The idea of Mr. Burls being told was 
too much for him« 

" Go and tell all the tealers, Miss BeffeL Ah, they will be 
almost as much astonished as Mr. Purl» — good Mr. Purls ! 
Ho! ho! ho!" 

Marion had no reply to make. 

" Gome, my pretty young lady— ^ome, Miss Eeffel, do not 
be angiy about nozings. Sit down again. Most of my 
young men go off the same way when they first hear my plan. 
Then they get poorer and poorer, and then they gome to me 
to ffet rich. Sit down and listen ; only one moment. See« 
the Manchester men want bictures ; the stockbrokers and the 
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goddon-brokers want bictures ; the New York merchants want 
bictures. They can't all have bictnres; they won't have 
gopies ; but they don't know bictures. Thi&n tiiey go to the 
tealers, and the tealers go to each other, and one after the 
other they come to GottMed Hermann. They come to me. 
I 'vm ihe benefactor of the world. Wherefer the English 
b-nguage is spoken — wherefer there are rich beoble who want 
bictures, there you will find the works of my young men* 
Without me bictures by modem masters would be so tear, 
that they would haf to puv bictures from the liddle sgrubs. 
Think of that. By my help the goddon-brokers look at their 
walls and say, ' That is a Linnell ;' ho ! ho ! ' That is an 
Eddy;' ha! ha! 'Here is a Leighdon, and there is a 
Roberts.' Won't you sit down, Miss Be£fel, and listen 
quietly P You are such a ferry nice girl, that I should not 
like to see you go off in a rage. 

"The best of it is," he went on, "that they puy the 
bictures because they think it is a goot inf estment of their 
money. Ho ! ho I They leaf e them in their last wills and 
destamens to their heirs as ferry precious broberty. Ha ! ha I 
But when they are sent up to Ghristie's, they are sometimec 
found out, and the heirs are sold. Ho ! ho ! ho ! what an 
infestment of money — eh P It serves them right, because if 
they would buy the bictures of young artists like yourself. 
Miss Be£fel, they would get the &lue of their money. They 
would — ^mein Gott, they would. Sit down, young lady, and 
listen to me. Don't go away in a rage." 

" I will hear no more," said Marion. " Find some one else 
to work your cheats for you." 

" You will come back, voung lady — ^you will come back. 
You will get no one to give you such a goot price for your 
pictures as Gottfried Hermann ; you will come then, and work 
with my young men, and make pewtiful Eddys and Leighdons 
and lonnells. Oh, yes ; you will come back in a liddle time ; 
you will come back to your friend, and I bear you no malice, 
my tear young lady — ^no malice at all. I like vou for it ; I do 
indeed. Good-bye, Miss Be£fel. Oh," he cned, as she left 
the room, " do baint your sister for me in oils ; baint her as 
Cotifa, and I will gif you ten pounds. I will indeed — ten 

Kunds, mein Qott— ten pounds 1 How pewtiftil she would 
>k as Cotifa I" 
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CHAPTER XEL 

Mabioh was more than outraged bj the proposals of tbis 
nnholj alien, this German producer of new and original 
pictures — she was humiliated. If you want to humiliate your 
enemy beyond endurance, ask him to do something which 
•hows the very small respect in which you hold him. To the 
frailer yessels of humanity, indeed — those of ornamented 
porcelain and coloured glass— it is worse to be asked to do 
things dishonourable than it is actually to do them. Men 
who negotiate foreign loans, men who bull and bear the stock 
market, men who promote bubble companies, * salt' mines, 
draw up prospectuses, advertise sherry, send ships to sea that 
are bound to sink, direct bankrupt life insurance associations, 
* adapt' plays, and abuse their rivals in anonymous criticism, — 
all these can bear their heads proudly, and believe themselves 
honourable and upright men. Ask them confidentiallv to 
join in cracking a crib, fencing a wipe, or any of the humbler 
and less remunerative forms of treachery, and lo 1 their self, 
respect collapses like a pricked balloon. For a discreditable 
proposal implies discremt. Marion had borne a great deal 
without repining. She worked all day for a miserable pittance ; 
she saw others reap tiie fruits of her labours : this was all 
part of the condition of poverty ; it did not make her seriously 
unhappy. Never before this had she been asked to join in 
fraud ; never before this had the sweet waters of Hope in her 
heart been troubled by such a prophecy as Mr. Hermann's, 
that she would come back soon, poorer than ever, and be glad 
to take his offer. 

Should she ever go back so ruined and lost as to accept the 
foul proposal ? Were there, then, such depths of misery as 
would drive the unfortunate to give up even the semblance 
of honour P Was it hopeless to struggle with the world ? 
And were ail the avenues barred by the middle-man, to rob 
and plunder those who must sell or starve ? 

Alas, how many have given an answer! Ask of the 
middle-man, if he will tell you. Look behind the curtain, 
the kindly veil which hides the dreadful features of truth 
See at their toil the slaves of those who take the work and 
sell it, and grow fat upon the proceeds. There are such faX 
and noisome grubs in literature, but it is in art that the} 
chiefly flourish. They starve the struggling artist into sub* 
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mission ; they cheat and plunder him ; thej lie to him, and 
steal from him; and when his last spark of ambition is 
extinct, thej make him the instrument of their forgeries. It 
IS no fiction, but a miserable truth, that Gottfried Hermann 
exists and <^yes a roaring trade, keeping in his pay the men 
who have been starved and cheated bj Burls. The middle- 
man bars all the avenues. 

For the moment, Marion felt as if she was in the bonds of 
a stem necessity which was dragging her downwards, and 
there seemed no escape. It was in vain that she fought 
against the feeling. It seemed that the man OT)oke truly of 
coming events. She would have to go back and hnmbly ask 
for work — ^work of any kind, in order that she and hers might 
eat a morsel of bread. And there came upon her bram, for 
a while, the black pall of despair, when the mind is shrouded 
with darkness that can be felt ; when the distinction between 
good and evil, for which Adam gave up Paradise, is lost again, 
and the earth seems to be hell ; when there is no more hope, 
and the voice of Gk)d is silent. 

She would have to go back. She shuddered at thinking 
of his sofb and flabby fitce, his fat white hands, his oily voice. 
It came upon her quite suddenly what he meant by asking 
her to paint her sister for him — girls do not understand thestf 
things at first. The thought was like a shower bath. She 
shook herself together, and dared once more to resolve. 
Never, come what might—poverty, disappointment, distress- 
never would she go back to that man again. 

She had wandered, wrapped in her gloomy thoughts, as fiir 
as the Horse Guards, when this sudden rage seized her. 
She crossed the road, and went into St. James's Park. The 
sun was shining — it had been shining in the streets, indeed, 
but poor Marion did not notice it there. Here it fell among 
the young leaves of April, and flashed a twinkling, fitful light, 
unlike the steady glow upon the foliage of summer, on the 
bushes and shrubs putting on their brand-new spring apparel. 
Here, too, the wild ducks, who habitually take up their winter 
residence, because it is a safe and secluded spot, m St. James's 
Park, were reminding each other of important appointments 
at the back of the north wind, made eight months before in 
those iceless seas where the secret of the Pole is hidden ; the 
swans were beginning the soft nothings which precede their 
brief-lived marriage ties ; and the sparrows, who are a prao* 
tical folk, as a rule, and always intent on business, were 
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feeling the soft influence of the season, as well as Marion and 
the nursemaidB, who had the park to themselves. She turned 
to the left, and walked along the banks of the lake, while 
calmer and more hopeful thoughts graduallj came back to 
her. Her hands, which had been tightly locked, unclasped, 
and she looked around her. After all, whatever happened, 
thej were not utterly destituta She had her fifty pounds a 
year, enough to give her some little standpoint from which 
to resist the enemy. They were cast down, but not utterly 
forsaken ; by some means or other she would contrive, and 
perhaps — But she checked the rising hope that perhaps 
something would turn up. That is only the hope of a helpless 
person. However, perhaps her own picture— the thing into 
which she had thrown all her soul and all her powers — ^might 
somehow advance her. Of course, she never entertained the 
least trust in the promises and expectations of her brother. She 
was the family bread-winner ; he was the £Eunily spendthrift. 
It was all part of the great Providential design : some families 
have an invalid ; some have one of weak intellect ; hers had 
one who could not work. In fact, it had two ; but poor Adie, 
who could not make money, had her functions, and kept house 
for them all. I feel almost ashamed to add what is so apparent 
to all, that Fred's helplessness in no way diminished Marion's 
affection for him. It had even ceased to irritate her. She made 
a never-ending series of excuses for him ; he was her charge; 
it was her duty to work for him. 

Perhaps it was the soft spring air that brought Marion's 
thoughts back to a peaceful channel ; perhaps, too, it was the 
sunshine and the warmth that made her think of Gerald, 
long lost, and that short love chapter in her life. Some people 
like a novel that is all love ; I am sure a life ought to be all 
love, and especially that love which cannot be written in a 
book, the best love of all, which follows the short-lived fever 
of passion. The memory of Marion's brief romance left its 
enduring mark upon her mind, making her softer, more 
womanly, more open to sympathy, more ready to pity and 
forgive. That is love's special function. Those who cannot 
love are cruel, selfish, and unfeeling, like Narses. Those who 
can, very likely have every kind of vice, but they have the 
possibilities of affection, which means self-denial. " Joys," 
said Blake, painter and poet, '' impregnate." The fruits ol 
even short-lived happiness are tenderness, thought for others^ 
and the gracious sacrifice of labour. Among women, those 
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are best who haye been loved and bare loved ; among men, 
tbose are best wbo have staked their happiness npon the Mth 
and truth of a woman. Yon stake your love, perhaps, and 
lose, but of tener jou win ; and always you are a gainer for 
having dared to stake. 

Marion paced the gravel backwards and forwards, thinking 
of these things. Presently she became aware of a heavy 
step behind her. The step seemed familiar ; it drew up to 
her, and she saw that it belonged to Br. Chacomb. 

'' I saw you," he said, ''as I was on my way to tlie hospital. 
May we have a little talk P" 

" K you will only talk about — ^if you will only not talk—" 
said Marion, thinking of the last night's conversation. 

The doctor bowed gravely. 

'* You have only to express a wish, Miss Bevel," he said; 
'' besides," he added, airily, " the time has not come round 
yet." 

•' The time ?" 

*^ Yes. I began to think it possible six months ago. I 
asked you then. You sojd. No. I asked you again last night. 
You said. No. I shall ask you again in a little while — ^" 

'' And I must say No then. Oh, Dr. Chacomb, do not ask 
me again." 

^'I must, Miss Bevel. If you say No, I shall ask again, 
and again after that. I do not despair. You have owned 
that you do not dislike me. I trust to time, though a man 
can iU afford time at nine and forty. Meanwhile, I am con- 
soling myself with hard work." 

''I am glad that you are succeeding." 

'' Thank you. Trust me, dear Miss Bevel, that I shall not 
obtrude my suit upon you more than I can help." 

If the man would only not make such speeches I Who 
could help being irritated with him P 

Marion turned the conversation, 

" Tell me about your hospital." 

^ Would you be interested to hear about it? Let us sit 
down. There is a seat, and I really do think the east winds 
have gone at last. Now, what shall I tell you P I had an in- 
Bpiration,as the French sajr — ^they are very profane, the French. 
I saw there was no hospital for gout. I saw that the best 
way for a physician to get him»slf a practice was to start a 
hospital. I borrowed money of Ohauncey Chacomb, my 
eousin, and I started mine." 
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This statement was not strictlj accurate. He should have 
said that he had taken money from Ghanncej Chacomb, inas- 
much as he was receiver of the rents, and accounted to 
nobody. A dishonest receiver might have pocketed the 
whole. Dr. Ghacomb, wiser than the Unjust Steward of the 
parable, frankly confessed that he borrowed the money. The 
fact of the lender not being consulted was, of course, of no 
consequence. 

"I borrowed money from poor Chauncey," he said, " and I 
started this hospitaL It is now in full swing. Out-patients 
in the morning, seen by my assistants ; in-patients visited 
ever^ day by myself, physician-in-chief; and private patients 
received at the mstitution itself, as well as in Adelaide-street^ 
Carnarvon-square. The hospital is supported by voluntary 
contributions. Some day I ¥rill show you the prospectus, 
drawn up by the secretary — a clever fellow : I picked him up 
cheap — ^who might have done great things in literature but 
for his unfortunate crook of the elbow. As he only crooks it 
at night, it does not matter to the hospital ; and I take care 
to keep him poor." 

" And you are now a great physician ?** 

" Hum ! I should say Yes to anybody but yourself. But 
you. Miss Bevel, are a sort of touchstone. I like to tell you 
the exact truth. I am not a great physician — there are no 
great physicians ; but I have learned things of late, and I 
am as good as any of my brethren — a good deal better than 
Dr. Porteous, of Savile-row, who pretends — ^the pompous old 
donkey ! — ^to be the leader in gout. Wait a year or two, till 
I have snuffed him out." 

He snorted, and looked as angry as a writer whose pet field 
has been invaded. 

^* I am sure you are a good physician." 

'^ I use new medicines, and they say I am a quack. Quack * 
quack ! quack ! Any man can say that. I do not follow the 
English Pharmacopoeia, and I am not too proud to learn 
from other people. I chalk out my own line. Medicine in 
this country, my dear young lady, is dead ; the doctors are 
smitten with the disease of stupicUty. They neither inquire, 
nor invent, nor experiment. . They do not dare try a fresh 
drug." 

" Perhaps it is as well not to try things that have no pro- 
perties." 

'* Nonsense ! Everything lias properties, if you can find 
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them out. The dandelion and the nettle, the buttercup and 
daisy, have properties, if jon analyze them. Bnt the doctors 
cannot analyze. Erery weed in the hedge has properties, but 
we are afraid to move a step to find them out. Do you think 
Nature makes things just to look pretty P If you want to 
know what herbs are worth, you must go, not to we botanists, 
who are only able to give you the Latin names ; nor to the 
doctors, because they ¥rill say that the plant is not in the 
Pharmacopoeia ; but to the old women of the Tillages, and 
gather their knowledge. We are getting so civilized that we 
must be cured as we are taught, by books. The old women 
are fallen into disrepute ; they die, and their knowledge dies 
with them — more's the pity ! But they hnow** 

" And you have consulted them ?*' 

<< I have gone about picking up hints,'' he replied, '' and I 
have learned things. I have found old women who can do 
with foxglove, henbane, hawksweed, and nightshade what we 
doctors cannot do with all the nastiness compounded at the 
wholesale chemists', and sold at a profit of a thousand per 
cent. My old women learned the art from their mothers, 
wh6 learned it from theirs, and so on, till we get to the Witch 
of Endor. As for her, I have myself sat at the feet of the 
Witch of Endor, only my old woman never heard of Samuel, 
and therefore could not call him up. I would have asked her 
to, by gad ! like a bird, if I thought Samuel knew anything 
about drugs for gout." 

" Then you ought to cure everybody," said Marion. 

** No. There is a time for every man when, by the rules of 
his constitution, he is bound to die. No doctor can stave off 
that day ; all he can do is to prolong life till the day comes. 
My patients want to be told flieir time. I pretend to know 
ft, and I refuse to tell them. I am, of course, a great hum-» 
bug. Men ought to live their appointed time, and then die 
of old age. Medicine is not of much use — it can only heH 
you on to your limit ; but if you catch one of the big diseases, 
like cholera, or typhus, or scarlet fever, or diphtheria, off you 
go, and no doctor in the world can help you. 

" Stay," he said ; " you said something yesterday about my 
cousin Chauncey and Gerald. I have got a letter to-day from 
bis housekeeper, a very worthy person, whom I sent down 
there to look after him. Would you like me to read it to 
you?" 

''Is there anything about Gerald in itP^ 
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"Now, my dear Miss Bevel, bow can there be? Is it 
likelj f Fraj belieye me when I assure you that if I heard 
anything about Qerald, even though it were to destroy my 
own hopes, I would tell you immediately. But I shall not. 
Poor Gerald r 

He shook his head solemnly, and opened the letter. 

'' Ohaunoey is quite sane, except upon one or two points. 
He is fully persuaded that he murdereil your £eiiher, and he 
has little hallucinations on minor subjects, which are of no 
importance." 

They were certainly of no importance to Marion, but they 
were of considerable importance to Ohauncey, inasmuch as 
they led him to beUeve that he had no control over his own 
affairs ; that the doctor spent his money for him, ordered his 
household for him, gave him a housekeeper and a guardian, 
and administered eyerything for his own behoof and special 
advantage. 

'* You see," he added, '* I go down as often as I can — about 
once a fortnight — to see that the place is kept up." 

" Dear Oomb Leigh 1" murmured Marion-^-" when shaQ I 
see it again P" 

« Whenever you like — ^whenever you like I Nothing in the 
world could give me greater pleasure than to take you to 
Ohacomb." 

*' And Mr. Ohauncey Ohaoomb F" 

" As if it matters what he thinks about it I" 

'* Thank you," said Marion. '^ I do not think I can ev^ 
go to Chacomb Hall, after what has happened." 

He was a coarse-grained man, this doctor, she thought. 

" Well, when you like to come. By the way, do you remem- 
ber the picture with the back turned outwards P It was the 
thing that drove Ohauncey so wild at the last. He made me say 
that I agreed with him, and thus your Either laughed at him. 
He has got that picture hanging in his own bed-room now, 
and he looks at it every day — the back of it, I mean — ^with 
the hope of bringing out the details. Poor Ohauncey I He 
never was a good fellow ; and I think I like him as well now 
that he is known to be cracked as when he was only foolish, 
but considered to be of sound mind." 

** But people — his tenants — consider him of sound mind 
itill, dotheynot?" 

" No ; they only pretend to. They know well enough thai 
« d is off his head. We have had to observe a few precautions 
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"-nothing very serious, but still a few — and they have been 
noticed. The housekeeper — a most worthy, estimable woman 
—writes to me to-day, and I will read the letter. I have not 
had time to look at it yet." 

"My dearest Joe" — ("I beg your pardon," he stopped 
and choked) — "My dear Dr. Chacomb— It is a fortnight 
since you were down here, and I hoped to see you last Satur- 
day" — (" I could not go," he explained, "on account of dear 
Lady Strongwater's gout, which threatened to fly to the 
stomach ; I was up with her all night") — " I hoped to see 
you last Saturday. Your patient has been going on pretty 
well, though full of tantrums, as usual. He has been very 
fractious for the last week, but he does not want to see you. 
In fact, I think, in his present mood, you had better not 
come. Last week nothing would suit him but going to the 
diff where the accident t^k place. I believe he wanted to 
roll over himself. I refused to let him go ; so he said he 
should wait till midnight, get out of window, and go and 
throw himself down where Captain Bevel fell. Then I gave 
in — had a little party made up of Jem" — (" Tou remember 
Bos'n Jem, Miss Bevel") — ^" Charles, the stable-boy, and my. 
self. We all set off to walk to the diff together. DirecUy 
we got outside the gates, he said it was ridiculous, and 
marched straight back again. Then he went to the Collection 
and cried ; said nobody cared for him." — (" It is one of the 
features of hallucination, Miss Bevel, that the patient cries if 
he is put out.") — " I prescribed port with his dinner, and we 
got him comfortably to bed." — (" Very good, very good. A 
bottle of port is a fine thing for hallucinations. If you feel 
low, wind yourself up. Sound medical maxim.") 

" Poor Mr. Chacomb !" 

The doctor seemed to forget that he was reading this in- 
teresting epistle aloud, and went on with it. 

" In the morning he was quiet, and we had a talk.'' 

Here there was a gap, because the writer had taken another 
sheet. The doctor looked at this, changed colour violently, 
and crumpled the letter in his hand. 

" Well," he said, with an effort, " there's nothing more — 
nothing of importance. My poor cousin is hopelessly gone. 
I ahaU not lock him up, because he can do no harm where he 
10, and the treatment I prescribe for him will be best in tha 
long-run. Ab it is, as it is — ** He shrugged his ghoulders. 
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** Tea/' said Marion ; '' when Gerald comes home again he 
will thank you." 

" Ton think — *' he hegan. 

^'I am sure. Whenever I think of it, I feel the same 
assurance. Gerald is coming home. It is impossible that he 
should be dead, and that I should not know it." 

" That is superstition." 

** I cannot help it. We feel the presence of the living with 
us; why should we not feel the ftust that they are alive? 
Ckrald is alive at this moment ; and I think, because I feel it 
so much more strongly now than I did a year ago, that he ia 
coming home." 

" Q^od-bve, Miss Eevel,'* said the doctor, abruptly. " Put 
poor Gerald out of your thoughts, and — ^if you can — ^put me, 
my poor unworthy self, in his place." 

He walked down the gravel path with his heavy tread, 
which was so silent on a carpet, and disappeared. 

" What a fool I am ! Why should I want to read Julia's 
letters to Marion without reading them myself first ?" 

He took the letter out of the envelope again, and read it. 

"My dear Job"— (" Hang her !")— " It is a fortnight"— 
("I read all that to Marion") — " And now I have got some- 
thing important to tell you. I knew that you would never 
marry me, in spite of all your promises ; and for the last three 
months Chauncey has been urging me to marry him on the 
sly. So yesterday we went qmetly to the registrar's office, 
where I had had the notices put up" — (" The deceitful little 
devil 1") — ^" and now, if you please, I am Mrs. Chacomb, of 
Ohacomb Hall, Chacomb.^'— (" The deuce you are !") 

" Chauncey is very good to me. It is ail nonsense to say 
he is mad ; he is no more mad than you, and he declared he 
will prove it." (" The devil he will !")—** He is a UtUe flighty 
at night, and sees faces in the dark — so would any one in 
this lonely house. He hears voices, which everybody might 
hear in such a quiet place. Dear Joe, you know that I never 
could and never did love anybody but you ; but when this 
poor little man kept begging and praying — ^and you away in 
London — and offering to make me a lady, a real lady, 1 
thought I could do nothing better than take his offer."-^ 
("Nothing better, ma'am, nothing better; and Fm deucei 
glad of it ;" but he spoke with a little bitterness.) — " I do 
not expect the county ladies") — " Eh ? Ho I ho ! the county 
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ladies 1") ''will call upon me just jet; but I'm going to 
send a notice of the marriage to the papers, and I can wait. 
Bemember, mj dear Joe, for the memory of old times, my 
husband and I will always be happy to see you whenever your 
professional duties will allow you to come. — ^Always your 
affectionate cousin, '^ Julia Chacomb." 

"The cheek of it!" said the doctor. "The confounded 
impudence and cheek ! I send her down to obey my orders, 
a^d, by gad, she marries him I And now she thinks to be the 
mistress of Chacomb, does she ? We will see, we will sea 
Julia, my girl, I've known you in the ballet, and I've known 
you in the burlesque ; I've known you on the quiet, and I've 
known you on the rampage ; but I never knew you to try such 
a big game as this before. Never mind, Mrs. Chauncey 
Chacomb the second, you haven't got over Joseph yet. I 
shall go down next Saturday and bring this young couple — 
ho ! ho I he's fifty-eight and she's forty, if she's a day — to 
reason. I shall let them know who is the master of Chacomb. 
I shall put my foot down. Very well, Julia — ^very well.** 



CHAPTER XX. 

Satubbat morning was an ofE-day with Dicky, so &r as 
Mr. Lilliecrip was concerned. He was wont to spend it at 
the British Museum, in preparation of the articles, para- 
graphs, and letters which formed his tale of labour for the 
Weekly InteUigence and the Chridicm Cleric. He was awakened 
by the street cries, which in London do duty for the dogs of 
rural solitudes and the lark of the poets. He rose hastily, 
for a thought flashed across him in his dreams, piercing the 
innermost marrow of his soul. 

"Good heavens!" he gasped, rushing his toilet, so to 
speak — ''eight o'clock already; and to-morrow is Sunday. 
Never min^ I may be in time yet." 

He did not, as when we saw him last, waste thne in 
lamenting or apostrophising the deficiencies of his wardrobes 
On the contrary, he huddled everything on as fast as possible, 
reduced his curly and abundant locks to something like 
smoothness, and hastened downstairs. 

At the door of the ancient dame of whom mention has 
already been made, he met her granddaughter. Miss Ethel* 
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reda Vyvyan, commonlj known as "Eeady Vyryan" by 
those who knew her b^st, and ^miliar to public eyes and 
ears in connection with the Boyal Hemisphere Theatre, 
where she took second parts in burlesques : an accomplished 
young lady 5 one who had a strong, if not a melodious voice, 
and who could be trusted to get through a song without 
absolutely losing sight of time and tune; who could dance 
passably; who looked charming in ''page" costume — she 
preferred it "full page," she said; and who was pretty 
enough for the simple costume of the theatrical Tillage 
maiden with short skirts, silk stockings, and a coquettish 
hat. But she was happiest in a costume d Ja Henri Quatre, 
which displayed more of the figure than womankind in 
western Europe have thought necessary since their con- 
version to Ohnstianity. " Popsy," her grandmother called 
her; and what her surname really was, or her Christian 
name either, I am sorry to say, I do not know. She was 
carrying the breakfast milk upstairs, and looked as fresh and 
blooming as if she had not come home after a late supper at 
two o'clock in the morning. Seeing the poet, she set down 
her milk, and laughed and clapped her hands. 

" How are you, Dicky P" she asked, with a familiarity that 
spoke of old and confirmed friendship. " How are you this 
morning, old boy P None the worse for last night P Let me 
look at you: eyelids rather red, cheeks a Uttle twitchy, 
tongue a little dr^ — got a fur upon it, I should think. 
You've been going it, Kcky Carew. Coming in to pay poor 
old granny her money ? Not you." 

" The foct is," said Dicky, " that I am going into the City 
to draw my dividends." 

" Walker !" was the vulgar rejoinder of this young lady. 
She accompanied it with a gesture which we may briefly in- 
dicate by saying that it betrayed a complete mastery over her 
limbs, and an early training for the ballet. " Walker I How 
much do you owe the old lady ? Never mind ; you'll pay me 
some day, whenever I'm hara up, and it will wait. Fve got 
lots of money now. I say, Dicl^, come and see me to-night. 
Better! I'll give you a pit ticket New piece. Heroine 
jumps from the flies into a cascade of real water. * Heaven 
nelp me, I am lost ! Death before dishonour !' So — " Phe 
took an imaginary header over the banister, and posed. " Not 
one of them, not even Dardie Duncan, had the pluck to take 
ity except me ; and, bless you, if you've got good eyes, it's as 
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easy as — as saying you are off to draw your diyidends ; only 
tt wouldn't do to miss your tip. Better come, Dicky." 

** I can't," said Dic^. " I am going to dine this evening 
with the Ooxmtess of Grasmere, el^ I should be quite at your 
service." 

"Lord! Now I am going to have supper with Prince 
Bithisnozoff, the Bussian swell, and a few of his very par- 
ticular Mends, at the PrsBtorium, after the curtain drops. 
Bet you my supper, Dicky, wiU be a good deal jollier than 
your dinner. I suppose you'll get new heels to your boots 
first, and take the swallow-tail out of pawn, for her ladyship's 
dinner P Good-bye, Dicky." 

She disappeared singing the last burlesque melody. A 
moment afterwards she reappeared. 

" Dicky, old boy," she cried after his retreating figure, "I 
heard you go upstairs last night at half-past one. You only 
tumbled down— altogether, that is — once and a half, and 
carried your boots and hat quite safely all the way up. I felt 
for you, poor fellow ! What a dreadful thing to go to bed 
sober I Haven't you got a bad headache this morning ?" 

Dicky made no reply, but ran down the stairs. 

''She's a remarkable girl, Popsy," he said, outside the 
house — '' a very talented and agreeable girL I never quite 
know whether she is chaffing, or whether she wants me to 
marry her. Poor thing ! I suppose it's the latter — all girls 
do, somehow. Poor Popsy ! More broken hearts." 

Perhaps it is as well that we do not know always in what 
estimation we are held by our Mends. Oertaimy, nothing 
was fEurther fcom Miss Popsy's thoughts than to marry Diclsy 
Carew. I heard, indeed, last montii tliat she had gone to 
church with a highly respectable young walking gentleman 
from the provincial stage, and that they were both going out 
to California on a professional engagement. Many Dicky 
Carew, indeed ! Popsy knew a great deal better than that. 

At the bottom of the stairs, on the ground floor, he passed 
the hospitable door 6f Mrs. Medlar ; but he crept softly by on 
tiptoe. 

'' It is the shrine of material comfort," he murmured. '' She 
is fat, she is fidr, she is comfortable ; she has still many sum- 
mers of buzomness before her ; she has at least a hxmdred and 
fifly pounds a year. When I sow my wild oats, I will marry 
Mrs. Medlar, and let the others pine awav in cold neglect" 

h was half-past eight, and he had a clear half-hour befovs 
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*iim. He spent it^ and foarpence, in a coffee-Bbop, where a 
cup of fragrant miztnrey whose component parts contained no 
beans from sonny Mocha, with a slice of bread and bntter, 
formed his breakfast. He had but little appetite for a break- 
fast, and sighed not for luxuries. Contentment, after all, is a 
continual feast. At five minutes to nine he arrived at the 
gates of the British Museum. As the dock struck nine^ he 
passed through them. 

Nothing but the strongest sense of duty could induce me to 
reveal what followed in the next few minutes. This, however, 
is too imperative. 

It may be known to some of my readers that there exists in 
the British Museum, for the use of readers only, a lavatory 
furnished with the customary jack towels, and supplied with 
soap. Mr. Carew sought this retreat with a calm, deliberate, 
and thoughtful air, as if he were about to remove the dust of 
a long walk, prior to study. Arrived there — ^he was happy in 
finding himself the first — he proceeded— oh, Dicky ! Dicky ! — 
to pick out and appropriate to himself the largest and best 
tablet of soap. The careful way in which he did this, the 
critical inspection of the soap, the honourable sense whidi led 
him to take but one, and leave the rest for his friends, all 
pointed to habit. This was too true. Among a certain body 
of advanced thinkers, moral philosophers whose code was 
based upon a broader view of right than most can boast, there 
had grown up, little by little, a custom of avoiding the small 
and annoying expense of buying soap by taking what was put 
out in the lavatory. They annexed for themselves what was 
meant for mankind. They substituted the particular for the 
general. By long habit they had grown inured to the cus- 
tom, so that it had now none of the stings of consdous sin ; 
and though they never spoke of it among themsdves, they had 
come to regard the soap as a grateful but silent testimonial 
of regard from England to her men of genius. They may 
have been, and doubtless were, men of the keenest and most 
delicate sense of honour in other things ; but there are, as 
everybody knows, secrets in every profession. Go to ! We 
waste our breath in proclaiming the sins of other trades, but 
carry on our own. Let the publican put quassia in the beer, 
cocculus Indicus in the stout, fusel-oil and potato spirit in 
the sherry ; let the grocer sand the sugar ; let the parson play 
at being a priest ; ^t Mr. Burls and his crew go on selling 
eopies for originals ; and let the obscure literary hack appro* 
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piiate the soap in the lavatory, as he appropriates his " copy" 
in the reading-room. It is humble work that he does, and 
poorly paid. Grub-street has been, it is true, long since 
abolished, but its former tenants have only migrated. When 
an Improvement Society destroys a rookery, the rooks only 
go somewhere else. Pope's poets and pamphleteers are dis- 
pers^ at night ; but in the day you may find them all in that 
vast circular apartment, where light, pens, ink, blotting- 
paper, and warmth — everything but air — are given, with the 
noblest library in the world, without money and without 
price, to those who like to use them. Far be it from me to 
defend Dicky's custom. I only record it. The librarians 
lament the loss of engravings from the books, which are cut 
out and sold by the more needy among the readers for one 
penny apiece. But the daily loss of the soap has never yet, 
to my knowledge, formed the subject of a paragraph in the 
annxud report, a complaint posted up in the room, or a parlia- 
mentary commission. 

Mr. Carew wrapped his soap in paper, and deposited it 
in his coat pocket. Then he repaired to the reading-room 
and began his work. 

His labours— for he had postponed everything to the last 
day — ^were of a divided nature. The mission of the Weekly 
IntdUgence was to show up the aristocracy in their true colours, 
to pamt the bloatedness of our prelates, and to represent 
fiuthfully the down-troddenness of the British workman. It 
was also devoted to the purpose of hiding from the workman 
who bought the paper the fact that he is in these latter days 
fsdling into such a condition of mind and body as no class 
of artizans have ever before experienced, inasmuch as he is 
incapable of combining except for the purpose of getting 
higher wages and lower hours, that he has ceased to take an 
intelligent interest in his work, that he lives for himself alone, 
and that he drinks away all that he can spare from a half- 
starved household. To conceal these home-truths, and to 
reveal the other &Isehoodd, was the radsond'Stre of the WeMy 
IfdeUigence. Dicky, who was on the staff, was entrusted with 
the esaj work of showing up the vices of the great. 

On l^e oUier hand, the Ohristian Clerh was a paper of an 
altogether different tendency. Its object was to circulate 
among the Church congregations. It aimed at being the 
friend of churchwardens, and the companion of all Anglican 
restrymen. It had no theological bias, but prostrated itself 
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before eTerything that wore a white tie, and could use the 
letters M.A. For licentiate persons it had small respects 
Dicky was an old and valued (x^rvant on the staff of thit 
organ. He was regarded by the i litor as an unfortunate imd 
misunderstood man of genius. Tiiere was scholarship in his 
papers, lucidity and strength in his arguments, and a certain 
soUd style, he would say, which one might look for in vain 
among other ecclesiastical papers. 

Dicky began vigorously to look for material for the Weeldtf 
IntdUgence. He took down half a dozen old voluines of the 
OenUeman^B Magasdne, all thumbed and worn by the exploring 
fingers of cotmtless predecessors. 

He had his paper ready at his right hand, and pen in hand 
to note anything that occurred. For some time the search 
was fruitless. His rapid eye ran up and down the columns 
without finding anything. 

" I seem to know them all by heart," he groaned. '< It's 
disgusting to see how men find them out." 

Then he took down another half-dozen, and began a new 
search. After a little he found something that LOimed to 
suit his purpose, and began to write. 

** In the yellow and faded pages of an old magazine" — ^Dicky 
always began his little anecdote paragraph this way — " we 
discover the following curious and interesting pieces of 
information." 

And so on. By dint of going through a dozen volumes ot 
Sylvanus Urban, he managed to pick out what amounted to 
nearly a column and a half of small type. There was a riddle, 
the wording of which he altered a little ; there was a short 
account of a gentleman's seat, showing that it was one of the 
oldest mansions in England, to which Dicky added that its 
owners were the most profligate ; there was a notice on the 
York Assizes, where no fewer than five and twenty were 1^ 
for execution, two being respited—the indignant writer called 
attention to the tBLct that the judges were gentlemen ; there 
was a report of an action in the West Indies, in which Dic^ 
remarked that the commoii sailors, who did the fighting, got 
no mention. And so on, all being flat, stale, and unprofitable ; 
for Dicky was long past the time when he used to try to put 
things pleasantly, and his rSchauffh were served up week by 
week, without the slightest disguise. 

The Weekly Intelligence finished| Mr. Oarew turned his 
Intention to the Chrietian Clerk. 
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This was a more important btisiness. He was engaged 
upon a series of brief papers on tlie ecclesiastical questions of 
the day, and it behoved him to exercise considerable care to 
steer (dear of theological difficulties. As Dicky's only priA 
dple in literature was to steal everything he wrote, and never 
to read without an eye to plagiarism, it was first of all ne« 
cessary to discover ^e ecclesiastical material. He found 
this among the pamphlets of the last century, a carpus 
of good work too often neglected by the starveling small fry 
of literature. If by any remarks of mine I can turn the petty 
plagiarist into a new, fruitful, and wholesome preserve, I shaU 
be glad to indicate to him the road by which Dicky Oarew 
might — alas, that I must write the word might / — have risen 
to Hterary distinction. Dicky was the original discoverer — he 
kept the discovery to himself— of ihe pamphlet. He loved it 
of all ages, but he loved it most for practical purposes a 
hundred years old ; for then it was sure to possess some of 
the graces of modem writing. He would transfer anything 
he pleased simply by copying it out. Now, in earlier work 
there was ofben a passage, a turn of thought, or a phrase, too 
majestic in its roxmdness, or too involved, for the modem 
scribe. In such cases, Dicky had all the trouble of taking the 
idea and writing it over again himself. But the pamphlet 
kept for fifty or a hundred years in the wood, so to speaki 
acquired a fullness, a mellowness, and a delicacy of flavour 
qmte unknown in the ephemeral productions of the day. He 
felt safe even with pamphlets thirty years old. They were 
quite sure to have been written by a man whose age would 
be somewhere about forty, so that the probability was very 
much in favour of his having gone to a world where pk^ 
giarisms are not sharply looked after — where, indeed, such 
things are impossible. Armed with one of these, Dicky boldly 
dipped his pen in the ink, and copied whole paragraphs, 
regardless of possible consequences. 

On this day he wrote a careful and elaborate argumenti 
from the Anglican point of view — f.«., from a modem pamphlet 
dated about the year 1848 — in favour of Church Establish- 
ments. The writer of the pamphlet from which he cribbed, 
one of the Oxford movement of that date, had not yet become 
convinced of the desirability of Ohurch freedom with a view 
to reducing the laity to Church discipline, and therefore 
advocated Chxiroh and State. His successors have Icamed 
better. Nor had he yet, as those of the following generatioa 
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hare done, taught himself that orerweening respect for 
authority which enables the Bitoalist to see a fiiend and 
certain protector in Borne. Therefore he talked about the 
'* errors" of the Boman Catholic Church. Dickj modernized 
his work to suit what he understood to be the latest phase of 
thought. At the dose of his argument he allowed himself a 
few phrases of a really eloquent piety, with texts which he 
found at the end of the pamphlet. They were of the kind he 
liked — sonorous, well rounded, eminently Ohristiau, and 
dogmatic. When Dicky folded up his papers in two parcels 
that evening, addressing one to the printer of the Weekly 
IfdeHigence and the other to the printer of the Christian Clerk, 
he felt that he had done a good day's work, and earned the 
htunble stipend which he was receiving for labours of such 
great importance. The one envelope was full of blasphemy 
against all authority, divine or worldly ; the other was, as 
hotel advertisers say, ** replete" with the sweetest, the most 
sentimental, the most pious adhesion to all constituted 
authority, and especially to the Anglican bishops. 

It was then five o'clock, and it must not be supposed that 
the day^s work had been conducted entirely without refresh- 
ment. Not so. A select circle, comprising half a dozen of 
the choicer spirits, were wont to meet at one, and after the 
simple dinner of a chop or a sausage, with half a pint of 
stout, discuss the more abstruse literary topics over pipes 
and gin-and-water. Those who were in funds sometimes 
carried on these Tusculan disputations with such ardour, and 
lo long, as to be too late to return to the Museum, in which 
case they would find their mss. and the books from which 
they had last been stealing kept for them the next morning 
by their Mends the attendants. 

They were a seedy and generally a morose crew. Dicky 
alone among them preserved a cheerfulness which was mostly 
due to his splendid constitution. They were engaged in 
copying for scholars, in compiling for tmrd-rate pubUshers, 
in inventing blood and thunder stories for the lowest perio- 
dicals, or, like Dicky himself, in writing for the papers which 
appeal to the class just removed from paupnerdom. How 
they drifted into the calling of ** letters" it is hard to say. 
Perhaps one or two of them had been gentlemen, and had 
been scholars. Possibly most of them had deserted the lower 
ranks of derks, or begun, like Dicky, as ushers in commercial 
academies. Not one of them deserved better pay or higher 
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consideration than he got ; not one liad a right to complain 
that he served a hard master, because all were such bad 
servants. 

Among these friends Dicky drank a modest aUowance — 
three glasses — and returned to his duties. It was the third 
which inspired him with the happy thought of adding the 
final clauses of pious ejaculation above referred to. Perhaps 
it was the same glass which confused the keenness of his vision 
to a certain extent, and made it possible for him to commit 
the most fatal mistake of his life ; for when he addressed the 
manuscript, folded and neatly tied up, by an inadvertence 
that he was destined to regret all his life, he sent off the 
packet destined for the radical and even atheistic WeMy 
Intelligence to the mild and religious Christian Clerk^ while 
that intended for the Clerk was addressed to the IrdelUgence. 

He then made the best of his way to the offices of Clerk 
and Intelligence, which were in two neighbouring streets, left 
^ <^P79 marked ''immediate," for the printer, and then 
began to think what he could do with himself till seven, the 
earliest hour possible for the commencement of a ^' night.'' 
Dicky especially disliked walking, because it wore out the 
heels of his boots, and yet he generally f oxmd himself con« 
demned to pace the stony-hearted streets alone with his 
thoughts for nearly two hours every day, the time between 
the closing of the Museum and the commencement of the 
symposium. To be alone with their thoughts is to some men 
a perennial source of happiness. To Dic% it was exactly the 
reverse. For solitude led him to look back at the past or 
forward to the future. Neither of these prospects afforded 
him the slightest pleasure. 



ClIAFTEE XXL 

When Dr. Chacomb left Marion, she remembered the 
promise made to her pensioner, and hurried away from the 
Park. If you have a constant drag and drain upon your 
resources, you come, after a time, to regard it as a necessary 
evil, like a humpback or a stiff leg, and cease to think of it in 
the light in which it first presented itself, of an intolerable 
nuisance. I^ovided Mrs. Spenser confined her applications 
for help to herself, Marion hardly minded. It was but so 
much a week added to the burden she had to bear. The 
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chief thing she feared was that some time or other this exoit* 
able lady would break her promise, and invade thdr lodgings, 
where Adie might see her. 

Mrs. Spenser, desperately poor, as has been shown, lived 
in about the most ignoble neighbourhood in all London, 
always excepting certaon portions of Pentonville. It was in 
Sxm«court, St. Giles's, a place where every room held a fisunily, 
and many rooms held more than one fiainily each. She lived 
there with her son, called, by reason of a St. Yitus's dance 
which possessed the boy, and impelled him to kick out at odd 
times, to the discomfiture and indignation of passers-by, 
Bickety Jem. She had one room for herself and her son, and 
they slept in opposite comers. Try, if you can, to realize the 
degradation of a woman who had indeed once been a lady, 
when she had one room for herself and her boy of fourteen. 
The infamies and miseries of poverty can all be summed up 
in this. Nothing — ^not even instifficiency of food, insufficiency 
€li clothes, or abject dependence — is so great an evil as the 
enforced huddling together in one room of a whole family. It 
is too horrible to teU of, too horrible to think of. 

Tet the people in Sun-court were not exceptionally vicious 
or wicked. There are courts— one I know of, only a few 
yards north of Mecklenburgh-square — where a decently 
dressed man who ventured to pass through in the daytime 
would be infetllibly set upon and robbed, and where if a 
policeman dares to show his burly form he is saluted with 
flower-pots rained upon him from the windows, with other 
casual manifestations of an unpopularity that belongs to a 
dass rather than to an individual. In Sun-court anybody 
might pass through at any hoiur with impunity. The police- 
man was looked on as not a friend exactly, but as a necessary 
evil. The inhabitants were harmless, except in one particular, 
that they were poor. When people are poor, however, they 
are dangerous. It is a fsict well known to modem legislators, 
just as it was known to Julius Csesar, tiiat a well-f ^ man ia 
contented with the order of things. That is why, if a membei 
of Parliament shows signs of making himself disagreable, he 
is presented with something good in the shape of a commis- 
sionership. 

Mrs. Spenser lived partly on what she could extract from 
Marion, and partly on what she eamed as a maker of card* 
board boxes. Her son contributed his share by selling th€ 
Ec^9 cigar-lights, and such penny papers as he could beg 
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(rom gentlemen at the Metropolitan railway stations. It was 
a miserable and precarious livelihood. She was a miserable 
and a discontented woman. She held herself aloof ^m her 
neighbours, on the plea that she was a lady. She tried, but 
ineffectually, to keep the boy separated from the other boys 
in the street, on the ground that his father was a gentleman. 
The people in the court called her Jjady Spenser — a title 
which she accepted with a kind of gratitude. 

How long does it take to reduce a lady to the lowest dregs P 
how long a gentleman to the level of the habitual criminal ? 
It is a question one hardly dares to ask. We may pass from 
one stratum of life to another with greater ease than we like 
to think of. The descent of Avemus is steeper than we imagine. 
The difference between those who wear respectable clothes and 
those who do not is less than we are pleased to think. Thou- 
sands have found it easy to step across the gulf, and once 
across, all must perforce stay there. For the heaven of re« 
epectability is like Abraham's bosom, as described by Josephus 
—inasmuch as, if you once get out of it, you can never get 
back again. 

It was not Marion's first visit to this dreadful den. She 
had been there once, a year before this. Then it was a bitter 
frost, and the depth of winter. She went to the place, resolved 
to tell the woman that she could do no more for her : it was 
when her resources had dwindled down to her fifty pounds 
a year. She thought it would be an injury to her own two 
helpless ones to do anything further for this wretched crea- 
ture, who repaid her kindness with ingratitude, and threatened 
as often as she begged. But when she saw the miserable 
tenant of the room wrapped in a single blanket, without a 
fire, without a penny, trying to forget hunger in sleep, while 
her boy ran about the iron-bound streets crying his EcJioes and 
his cigar-lights, her heart melted, and she refrained from 
saying what she meant to say. Since then, through fair 
weather or foul, whether she earned much money or little, the 
woman had her share of it. She was alternately defiant and 
humble. She threatened still, and begged. She was intempe- 
rate. She had not improved at all, and she was always a bitter 
grief and bui*den to Marion ; but she could not be cast off. 

It was a greater moral shock than the poor girl had ever 
known, to see this woman when they came to London — to 
know what she had been, and to see what she was. But the 
first visit to her lodging formed an epoch in her mind, because 
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it rerealed to ber some of the dreadful things wldch lie on- 
heeded at one's feet. For the first time in her life she found 
herself feuse to face with a hopeless misery which she oould 
do next to nothing to aUeriate, and that little at the expense 
of those who were also dependent upon her. And yet the 
woman had a claim too. 

A lady— was it possible that she could ever ha^e been a 
lady? What remains of ladyhood, what traces of the delicate 
blossoms which are nurtured by gentle breeding, could be 
discerned in this poor fallen creature? Surely none, save in 
her speech, which was soft and clear, and not yet disfigured 
by the toads, snakes, efts, and other dreadful things which 
fell from the mouths of her neighbours. That was alL The 
current of her thoughts — like a rirer whose mouth gets silted 
up, and so forms broad and malarious lagoons — ^had lost all 
settled purpose, if it ever had any, and was now dispersed in 
the marshy flats of food-proyiding. If this was certain, she 
began to think of the day's luxuries — ^now the maximum of 
gin obtainable. She looked for nothing more ; she hoped for 
nothing more. When she looked back, which was seldom, 
she was tormented with Dante's worst sorrow, the remem- 
brance of former happiness. She had no hope for the future, 
because she nerer looked forward. As for the present, she 
knew now of only three erik in the world— cold, hunger, and 
pain: she acknowledged two delights — ^warmth, and the 
imaginary paradise of intoxication. She was a ruined and 
hopeless woman. But such as she was — a miserable outcast, 
a creature lost to yirtue, an unrepentant Magdalene — she 
had a claim upon Marion. 

Marion found her working at her cardboxes. There was 
no carpet, no blind or curtain, and no furniture except a table 
and a chair. Mrs. Spenser had the table coyered with the 
materials, which she was cutting and shaping with wonderful 
dexterity. Her features in repose were haggard, but r^^ular. 
She had once, assuredly, been beautifuL A mattress la^ in 
the comer, the sunlight upon it streaming through the dirty 
{>anes of glass, and fedling full on Uie faice of a boy who lay 
there upon his back. He was a sharp-faced, bright-eyed boy, 
nearly fourteen years of age ; but he looked yery much younger, 
because he was so small and thin. He was dressed in the 
merest rags. By his side lay a blanket. He was barefooted, 
his cheeks were hollow and wasted, his skin had the flush 
and brightness which belong to consumption, and he had a 
hacking cough. 
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^ Is this your — your son ?" said Marion, with some hesita- 
lion. 

" That is my son,** Mrs. Spenser answered. " Don't inter- 
rupt me ; Tto got some work come in, and I am in an indus- 
trious mood. I've promised Jem some tea by and by. You 
can't sit down, Marion Revel, because I've only got one chair, 
which I want. Tell me what you think of my boy. Tell me 
who he is like. Is he like me, do you thmk P Look up, 
Jem, and show the lady your face." 

Jem turned his face obediently. Marion stooped, with a 
shudder, and patted his cheek. The boy was exactly like her 
sister Adie. 

" Have you brought me some money, Marion Eevel ? If 
you have, put it on the table. You are a wonderful girl to 
come here at alL I wish I could get on without your help. 
I'm in a better temper tnan I was this morning. Don't be 
angry with me, will you ? And don't think about what I say 
when I lose my head. I could not hurt i^, you know." 

She was changed since the morning, and spoke with a cer- 
tain softness pleasant to hear. 

" I can spare vou ten shillings. Will that do P'* 

" It isn't much, but it must do." 

** There's the rent, mother," said Jem, with a sharpness 
beyond his years. " Don't you forget the rent." 

As he spoke, a St. Yitus's trembling of the limbs seized 
him, which explained at once why everybody called him 
Bickety Jem. 

He half rose from the mattress, in evident pain. 

''It is the cab that ran over him yesterday," said his 
mother. ** lie down again, my boy." 

" I was going to get you the gin, mother.'* 

Mrs. Spenser did not blush for shame ; but she laughed, 
which was her only equivalent. 

" Presently, my son. He knows his mother's ways," she 
explained. "I told you idl about them long ago, Marion 
Eevel. You can't say I ever hide anything from you.** 

" Alas, no !" 

"Nor much from the boy. You shall hear. Jem, my 
beauty, who was your mother P" 

" A lady she was ; and much good that is to us.** 

He seemed to separate the mother who was a lady from 
the mother who was not. 

" Much good indeed. It does not prevent her from making 
cardboxes for a living. Who was your father, Jem p" 
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** A gentleman he was. And much good that is to us.** 

Maiion started. 

" Don't be afraid, Marion Eevel ; the boy has nothing ta 
do with you or yours. What else was he, Jem f " 

" A yillain ; and mother was a fool to run away with him.** 

" What will you do to him when you meet him ?" 

" Kill him if I can," said the boy, viciously. " Rip him 
up, and cut him down, cos he's done all the mischief." 

" There," said his mother ; " some day or other I shall 
meet the boy's father — ^no matter when, because I can wait. 
Then my boy Jem will be tall and strong. He will remember 
the little catechism I taught him. You'll remember it 
always, Jem, won't you ?" 

She went on working her deft fingers, manipulating the 
«ard, and cutting the bright-coloured paper with swift activity 
while she talked. 

" You'll remember when you meet him — ^he is a tall and 
handsome man— very tall and very handsome, careful about 
his hands, dresses expensively. He has got a fjEU^ something 
like yours, Jem, when your face isn't like mine. You will be 
sure to know him. Get him in a secret place, and murder 
him. Tell him what it was for. Ask him if he remembers 
Oarry — ask him if he tried to find out what became of his 
Carry ; and then murder him. Marion Revel, this is good 
training, isn't it ? It is all I am able to give him. His name, 
Jem, is Lillingworth. He was a captain once, in the army. 
Now you know all about it." 

" Oh, it is too dreadful 1" said Marion. " Jem, you know 
your mother is not in earnest.** 

" She is, though," said Jem, nodding his head — " real good 
earnest. She makes me say that patter every day. Lord ! I 
know all about Captain Lillingworth. He's my father, and 
I've got to kill him." 

" No, no ; it's only make-believe, Jem. Do you not know 
it is wicked to talk about killing any one P" 

"Wicked!" said his mother — "as if he knows anything 
about religion ! Bo you think I could teach him religion — ^I ?" 

" Have you never been to church, Jem P" 

He shook his head. 

" Not such a fool as that," he said ; " one of the boys was 
nabbed last Sunday for just looking inside. Got locked up 
all night, he did, and never done nothink." 

" Have yoi\ never beer to school, Jem ?'* 
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He shook bis bead again. 

'' One of the boys says we sball all baye to go sotm, and 
get wbacked," 

"Can yon read?" 

" Yes, I can read some, but not much, I can read tbe bill 
for tbe Echo. See, I can write a little> too." He took a 
piece of cbalk out of bis pocket. " There" — ^he ti*aced on tbe 
door tbe letters ECHO, only tbe C was turned backwards 
— ^"that spells 'Echo.' IVe made it wrong somehow. 
Neyer mind, all tbe boys mostly can write 'cept me, and Fm 
learning myself." 

''Does he know nothing at all, this poor boy?" asked 
Marion. 

''Nothing," said bis mother — "nothing. Best that he 
should know nothing. We bare been thrown upon tbe streets 
together, he and I. Let him liye in tbe streets aU his life. 
We shall both die there." 

"One of the boys knows a hymn," said Jem, after thinking 
the matter oyer. " He learned it to me. I can say it aU 
a'most : — 

'Adama Neeve was made of day, 
Sach was his petty cree — ' 

I forget — ^yes, * his petty cree.' " (Perhaps he meant pedigree.) 

* And in the warden he oonid play 

If he'd obedient be. 

* Adama Neeve he looked aboot ; 

There were apples red and brown. 
And he got a stick, and they tamed him oot 
'Cos he knocked the apples down.* 

There's more, only I've forgotten it since the cab ran oyer me." 

"Don't look at the boy that way, Marion Reyel," cried 
his mother, stopping her work for a moment. " And what 
are you crying for? He's all right." 

The boy proved upon tbe spot that he was all right by a 
violent fit of coughing, followed by a terrible shaking of his 
limbff, which seemed dislocated for tbe moment by tbe energy 
of St. Vitus. 

" We've had a bad winter, and a long winter, too — ^that's 
^iven him a cough ; and then came the cab. But we shall 
get on now, sha'n't we, Jem, my pretty ?" 

Jem nodded and winked, trying to look jolly ; then be 
shivered, and ptdled the blanket round his neck. From 
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time to tune the fit seized him, when bis limbs tossed them* 
selves about without his control, and his teeth chattered. 

'* It is too dreadful !" Marion murmured. ^ What can I 
do for you — ^what can I do ?" 

^ It is not so dreadful as it looks. So long as the weather 
is warm, I don't mind so much ; and Jem is a good boj, too 
— aintyouy JemP When he's well he'll bring home some- 
times a couple of shillings a day, won't you, Jem F' 

'* Once I brought home three shillin's." 

" So you did, Jem ; so you did." 

'* That was when I held the gentleman's horse, and he gave 
me half-a-crown and thought it was a penny." 

'^ I spent it all," Mrs. Spenser explained, defiantly. ''Jem 
had none of that windflEJl, poor lad." 

" One of the boys — ^" Jem began again. 

*' Tou must do something for the boy," Marion said. '* Per- 
haps I shall be able — ^" 

" Marion Eeyel, you let my boy alone, and I will let your 
brother and sister alone — that is a bargain. If I choose 
that the boy shall grow up as he is growing up, that is my 
business ; we shall be revenged so, somehow, on his father. 
I am a miserable woman, and he is a gutter boy. Some 
day we shall find him out." 

" Do not think of revenge. What good wiH revenge do ?'* 

''Tou are a fool, Marion Bevel !" the woman replied, in 
her clear silvery tones and her quiet manner. " Bevenge is 
what I dream of. Every day that I wake in this den, and 
feel myself lower than I was yesterday, I think more and more 
of revenge. I want to make him suffer as he has made me 
suffer. I want to curse him through his son. He'll feel that^ 
if he can feel anything, when he sees him." 

Then Jem had another attack of coughing. 

" One of the boys — ** he began again, but choked. 

" Let the man come here," Mrs. Spenser said. " Let him 
come here and look at the boy. Let him see us both ; let him 
think what I am, and what I used to be before he came, with 
his handsome face ; and then let us two, Jem and me, haunt 
him and foUow him about wherever he goes — ^won't we, Jem P" 

" All right," said Jem, whose notions of a vendetta were as 
yet imperfectly developed. " All right, mother. Eip him up 
and cut him down." 

" Now go, Marion Eevel. No ; if you give me any more 
money, I shall only spend it on myself. If you give me any 
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(urnituro, I shall sell that for drink when the fit comes upon 
Kie. I have got enough monej now, and Jem sha^ have 
tome tea to-night." 

'^ And shrimps, mother. Let's have shrimps." 

'' Tes, and shrimps and bread and butter. That's what 
Jem shall get. I shall have gin." 

She had preserred throughout the same defiant air. When 
she saw the tears in Marion's ejes, she became more defiant 
still. When the girl patted her boy's cheek, she had a pang 
of jealousy ; when she took her money, she laughed with a 
little triumph. She was never quite certain whether to regard 
Marion as an enemy or a Mend, but leaned to the former. 

" Let me come again to see Jem." 

" Tou may see lum any day you like ; all you have to do ia 
to go down Holbom, where he hawks the Echo and his cigar- 
lights. Ask any boy there for Eickety Jem." 

" I'm Eickety Jem," said the lad, with pride. 

" Don't jrou see he is ill? Don't you notice his cough 
and his bnght eyes ? And look how thin his cheek is," said 
Marion. 

The mother tossed her work aside, and took the boy's head 
in her hands. 

" Don't try to frighten me, Marion Beyel. The boy's going 
to get strong and well. They are growing pains he has, and 
the winter's made him weak. Is not that so, Jem ? Why, 
I feel him getting stronger every day." 

*' All right, mother," said Jem. '' One of the boys said as 
another boy said as I wasn't going to be long for this world. 
Then we aU laughed." 

" Go away, Marion BeveL You will bring bad luck on my 
boy and me. You ought to, Fm sure. What can one of 
your name bring me, except misery?" 

" Won't you let me come again to see the boy P" 

"No — ^yes. Come if you like. What does it matter? 
After all, you are a good woman, Marion Bevel." Her voice 
sank a little, but she raised it again. " It's a pity you're fallen 
off in your looks, because you were once a very pretty girl — 
a very pretty girl indeed. And now your figure is quite gone, 
Marion." She had resumed her place at the table, and her 
fingers were nervously playiug with her cardboard and scissors. 
" Sixteen years ago, now — ^you must have been eleven, and 
the others were seven and five. They were both like their 
mother, I remember, but you were like your £Etther. A grave 
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little girl you were, full of queer sayings. Oh, Marion^ do 
jou remember the questions jou used to ask — such questions, 
which not even your father could answer f " 

The tears came into her eyes as she recalled the old daya^ 
and her voice became unsteady. She waited a moment, and 
then went on, in a clear and deliberate tone— 

** I used to lie awake at night and think of the other two^ 
Marion ; but I don't dare think of them any more— it drives 
me mad only to see either of them at your window. Not to 
see them at all, and to think of them still, would have driven 
mo mad then ; but I had my boy here to nurse, and that kept 
me in my senses. God knows it would have been better for 
me to have lost them quite. Sometimes I used to wonder 
what I did it for. Now I have long left off wondering or 
thinking why I was so wicked and so foolish. But once I 
used to think a good deal about it. It was after he left me— 
left me like a flower he had put in his button-hole one day 
and thrown aside the next. He was a cruel and a selfish man ; 
he made me repent the very dav I did it. He never spared 
a woman in his passion ; he used to boast that to my very face, 
when it was too lat<e ; he used to give me the shameftd history 
of all the women he had led astray." 

" Do not think of him," said Marion. 

" Years ago, when Jem was a little baby, I used to think 
of him every dky and every night. I used to curse him. One 
of my prayers was heard— just think of that — ^because I 
learned by accident that he disgraced himself, and was 
obliged to leave the army. That was something, but not 
enough. No, I want to see him lose all the money that gets 
him the things that he loves, and go down to the grave in 
miserable poverty like this. He likes luxury of any kind : 
let him make his dioner off a crust of bread, and his supper 
off a red herring on lucky days. Then I shall be satisfied. 
No," she added, " it is not true. I shall never be satisfied, 
because I never could forget what I lost. Oh, Marion 1 Oh, 
the days gone by ! Oh, the happy, peaceful days when I was 
loved and trusted, and my children put their arms round mv 
neck and said their prayers." 

" God will forgive," whispered Marion. 

"But will A« forgive? No: it is impossible. I haven't 
done any harm to GK)d," she said, wildly. " I could fiioe Him. 
It is the other. How could I ever bear to look at him again ?** 

"He has long since forgiven every sin against himflelt 
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because Ids own are forgiven. Ob, belieye it, and let jour poor 
heart be softened." 

Marion bent her face and touched those guilty cheeks with 
her own pure lips. The woman shrank back with a little 
crj, and covered her face again with her hands. It is hard 
to follow the current of a mind like that of this poor creature. 
For the first time, Marion seemed to have roused in her some 
sense of human regret, if not repentance. She was not, then, 
utterly insensible. I believe that prison chaplains and 
matrons tell the same storj. There is no man or woman so 
hardened but that there is some weak point. Marion had 
found the weak point. A little sympathy, a little patience, 
silence on certam points connected with the past — these 
things seemed to touch her. 

But what hope, what future, was there possible, even if 
the better nature were thoroughly awakened? 

She sat silent at the table, and then she began again with 
the pasteboard and the scissors ; then she spoke in a whisper^ 
like the far-off murmur of a shell — 

" I don't think," she said, not looking up—" I don't think 
there is a single woman in all the world except you, Marion^ 
who would do what you are doing. Oh, how hard they are, 
all of them, and unforgiving ! Not but what it's right, and 
what we ought to expect, Marion. Tou must not bring 
yourself to any harm through me. Would ihey like it if they 
were to find out ? Do you think you ought to come here ? 
Bemember everything. Make your heart hard against me» 
my poor girl. I am only a drag upon you. I take a^ay 
your money as feist as you get it ; and you ao afraid that I 
shall say or do something to frighten the other two. Do you 
think you ought to come here ?" 

The soft, dreamy voice ceased. Then there came a change 
in her face, swift and sudden ; but Marion could not see it, 
any more than she coiQd see the suspicions in her brain. 

" Let me come again, for the boy's sake. It is dreadful to 
see him so iU and so ignorant. Let me come and teach him 
something." 

MxB, Spenser dashed the hair from her face, and sprang to 
her feet, standing on \h.Q mattress where her boy lay — ^la^- 
eyed, wondering, expectant from long experience of a row— ^ 
like a tigress over her cub. 

" No, no I" she cried. " Leave my boy alone* Tou ought 
to hate hun • von ought to wish hun tdead ; you ought to 
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loathe bis sigbt. Marion Beyel, wbj do jou come here at 
idl? Wbat rigbt bave jou in this bouse? Oo awaj, and 
wait till I ask you for more money. I sball work no longer. 
Wbj sbould I work for twelve bonrs a day to earn two and 
twopence ? €k> you, and make money to keep me and the 
boy, as well as those other two helpless creatures. Go away, 
before I do you a mischief. Jem, you miserable son of a 
miserable mother, take this shilling and crawl out and get the 
gin. Now, Marion Seyely what do you say to tiiat ?" 



OHAPTEB XXn. 

Thb sunny nature, as we call it, is one so greatly lauded 
and enyied that it goes to one's heart to criticize it. Never- 
theless, the truth is that ** sunniness" veiy often comes from 
sheer insensibility, and a dislike to disagreeable things. I 
fear that the sweet good temper always shown by Fred 
Bevel, and his affectionate behaviour to his sisters, took 
their origin in these natural causes. He had small capacity 
for sympathy, a profound inability to calculate the chances 
of the future, and was impressed to so high a degree with a 
oense of the beauty of things beautiful, that it was, with 
him, almost a disease. Naturally, therefore, it cost him no 
effort to regard his sisters with affection, especially the 
younger, whose beauty he could see was a thing quite rare 
and unapproachable. 

He thus made up in a measure for his laziness by his 
affection. He repaid devotion by gentle words, and even 
cresses. When he was at home — ^which was not often — ht 
«7as at the orders of his sisters. He had been known to 
spare Marion a journey to Burls's shop ; he would sometimes 
lie on the sofa and read to them ; on Sunday he had occasion- 
aUy ^one to church with them ; and on Sunday evenings, when 
Winifred Owen always came upstairs to have tea with his 
sisters, he stayed with them, helped in the preparation of the 
simple banquet, sang with Adie afterwards, and comported 
himself with all the steadiness of a Sunday-school teacher. 

Unfortunately, these loving natures are like bindweed, 
convolvulus, or clematis, inasmuch as they are apt to spread 
the tendrils of affection in unexpected directions— other, in 
fact, than those of sisterly affection. It was not enough tbat 
the young man should be loved by his sisters-— that is a kind 
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of affection wliicli does not satisfy ; ho craved for the deeper 
and fuller stream of passion. He found it with 'Winifred 
Owen ; and at this period of the history their love passages 
had already gone a yery great deal farther than even Mr. 
Owen, jealous for his daughter, suspected. It is not, there- 
forOy surprising to hear that, when Winifred's work at the 
telegraph office was finished, it often happened to her to find 
Fred Bevel waiting to take her home. 

The same thing happened to many of the young ladies in 
the department, and was indeed so common an occurrence as 
to excite no other feeling with those who went home unac- 
companied than that of enyy. None of these telegraph 
clerks, however, were waited for by persons of their own sex. 
It was also remarked that the gentleman who came for 
Winifred Owen possessed personal attractions of a higher 
order than most of the cavaliers in waiting. The girls of 
her Majesty's telegraph department are not, it must be 
understood, given to the dangerous practice of casual and 
meaningless flirtation. You wiU not meet them at theatres 
with gentlemen who hail from the Temple, nor are they to be 
accosted in Westboume-grove by invincible young City men. 
Not at all : their behaviour is as circumspect as their position 
is respectable. There is no line of work in which a girl's 
reputation is safer than in the telegraph offices. Add to 
this, if you please, that her Majesty's Government — which is 
piling up pyramids of material for repentance in making 
contracts for work, which ought to be done at first hand, 
with people who get their profit out of the underpaid women 
in their employ — ^has not yet, happily, applied the dire and 
dreadful rule of supply and demand to the telegraph service. 
The girls are honestly paid and fairly worked, and they are 
not bullied like the poor girls in shops ; so that they retain 
their self-respect. 

Of course it was the one piece of folly wanting to fill 
Fred's cup that he should fall in love. Perhaps, if he had 
done it a year or two before this, when his indolence was 
not as confirmed as a bodily blemish, it might have been 
good for him. In a healthy state of education we shall 
train up the boys to &I1 in love as a duty at two or three 
and twenty. As it is, those of our youth who permit them- 
selves this natural emotion at so early an age are the uncal- 
oolating and the sanguine, like Fred Bevel. 

How handsome he was^ as ha waited for the girl clerks to 
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come out, anci watched for Wimfred among them t Ab jet, 
their wooing had the subtle charm of secrecy ; and Fred 
belonged to the girl, though she alone knew it, by ties thai 
oould not be broken. 

Her pulse beat higher with pride as she took his arm, and 
walked with him down the unfashionable street of Newgate. 
She loved him. It is assurecQj not the first time that a 
woman has given her heart to a man whom she knows to be 
— soften it---deficient in the more robust virtues. The 
worthless ne'er-do-well has for her some secret charm of 
manner which the world fails to detect. Was not Mrs. 
Medlar in love with Dicky OarewP Was not Bluebeard 
idolized by eveiy one of his wives in turn ? Did not Acte, 
the sweet and pure-minded Christian, love Nero, the Anti- 
Christ? As if we wanted examples ! Winifred loved this 
handsome and indolent young Absolom, who, for his part, 
loved the bright-eyed little telegraph girl as much as it was 
in his nature to love anybody. 

" Wo must be more careful, Winifred," said Fred, in his 
airy manner. " Tou know what they say — ^I mean in the 
lower classes, of course — about keeping company P What an 
expression ! They will think in Lowland-street that we are 
keepmg company, will they not ?" 

Wiiufred had heard the expression employed in her own 
department. 

*' They have not the chance," said Winifred, squeezing his 
arm 5 " we are too clever for them, because we always part at 
the comer of Tottenham-court-road." 

" Not to-night, my love," he replied. " I have got some 
money; let us have a drive in a hansom through the 
parks." 

" Fred, dear," she said, timidly, " I shoiQd like it so much — 
oh ! so much! but would it be quite right? Do you think 
we ought ? You know yesterday poor Adie had no dinner, 
because there was no money." 

He was silent for a moment, and something like a blush 
crossed his face. 

" I did not know," he said. « We wiU walk." 

They walked, and he talked. 

"I wish your father liked me, Winifred. It is a bore, 
considering everything. I met him on the stain this morn- 
ing, and he stopped to say, with a long faoe, ' Young man, 
the soul of the sluggard desircth, but hath nothing. Hav» 
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you found any work yet f ' Any work, you know ; as if I waa 
a common clerk or a railway porter." 

" Well, but, Pred" — Winifred was jealous for her father— 
" what eliae should he say P You do want work, do you not P" 

" Say P Anything. But then, Winifred, you do not under* 
stand — ^how diould youP" He laid his hand upon hers. 
*< What a pretty little hand it is t I think £ shall never get 
tired of it — ^and mine, isn't it P" 

« All yours, Fred, dear." 

*• Let me buy it a new pair of gloves." 

To be sure, Winifred's gloves were a good deal worn, and 
showed signs of frequent repair. I do sincerely believe that 
her character will be greatly raised when I state that she had 
the courage to refuse a new pair, on the same ground as she 
had refused the drive— the plea of poverty. 

" Then, Winifred, if I must not give you anything, let us 
go somewhere where we can have a quiet talk together." 

It was, as has been stated a chapter or two back, in the 
sweet spring month of April, when the sign of the zodiac — 
whatever the zodiac may be— is Q^mini, the twins, as we call 
them, but the older astronomers named the Maid and the Man 
-r-that is to say, it was the acknowledged season of love. Over 
in the west — ^for it was seven o'clock — ^the sun was going 
down behind a lurid mass of sapphire, smoke, and blood-red 
cloud. Fred hurried his companion away from the tumult of 
Holbom into the quiet retreat of Lincoln's Inn-fields. He 
opened the gate of the gardens with a key, to which he 
certainly had no right, and took Winifred into the quiet 
gardens, where the lilac was bursting into bloom, the trim 
lawns were fragrant from an afternoon shower, and the tulips 
were gorgeous in their short-lived splendour: a Cockney 
garden, if you please, but pleasant and sweet to the girl. 

''Let us walk up and down here," said her companion. 
** It is always quiet and undisturbed, and we can talk." 

The gardens were quite deserted — ^there was no one to listen 
to them, no one to see them, no one to disturb them. An ideal 
place for a London idyll. Winifred's lover walked beside her, 
as beautiful as Apollo ; his head thrown back with a careless 
grace that you may see in the early portraits of Byron, his 
eyes flashing, his lips, like Adie's — ^haJif parted, the very type 
and ideal, to outward seeming, of early manhood, full of noble 
thoughts and lofty aims. He looked strong and resolute, 
because he was dreaming great things as he walked. He was 
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on a Boyal Boad to greatness — snch greatness as means 
wealth and comfort ; and was marching along it in imaginary 
state and splendoar, with Winifred beside hun. 

She did not share his dreams, this simple girl who was in 
loye with him, but she looked up at him with eyes that drank 
in long draughts of admiration. Heavens ! that such a hero— 
so brave, so handsome, going to he so good — should see anything 
in her, the telegraph girl, to love ; and what — ^what must be 
the nobleness of the man who ooidd so stoop beneath him as 
to marry her ? Yes, to marry her. Winifred was married ; 
Fred Bevel was married ; they were actually married to each 
other. They went to the parish chureh one Sunday morning — 
Mr. Owen never went to any church at all, but stayed at home, 
to read either Plutarch or the Book of Proverbs — ^where the 
banns had been put up among half a hundred others, and 
were married ; and no one, not a soul, knew anything about 
it. It was just before her Other's warning, which, like many 
a prophetic announcement, came too late to be of any use ; 
and the words never ceased to ring in her brain. 

" He's a worthless chap, my girL" 

" Winifred," Fred began, bending his gracious head with 
such a sweet condescension as the king who reigned in 
Shushan from India to Ethiopia might have observed to that 
fair Jewess Esther after her twelvemonth's washing in oil of 
myrrh and sweet perfumes, or as Solomon bestowed upon 
the nameless nympn whose lips were as a thread of scarlet — 
••* Winifred, my darling, do you think, like all the rest, that 
because I have done nothing yet, I can do nothing ?'* 

The girl shook her head at these assuring words. Of course 
•she did not. 

"And suppose — suppose, Winifred — ^that I were to come 
to you with such a position as would be worthy of you — " 

" Fred, I am only a telegraph girl, but, oh, so proud of you !'• 

*' The wife takes her husband's position," he replied, with 
the grandest air. Had he been the Earl of Burleigh, his 
condescension could not have been greater. As my yri^e you 
will be, not Mrs. Bevel, but Madame la Oomtesse. Would 
yo\* like that? For I intend to resume the title which my 
&tb«-.r dropped as soon as we get back into our old position." 

" But — i)ut— oh, I am not fit to be a great lady." 

" You will learn, Winifred — ^you will easily learn. Marion 
and Adie will teach you. You are quick and clever. I shall 
not he ashamed of mj wife " 
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" To be your wife before all the world I" she gasped. '* It 
takes awaj my breath." 

*^ Sit down/' he said, '' and let ns talk about it calmly.'' 

He placed her on a garden seat, and sat by her, taking her 
hands in his. It was as yet aU too much happiness for the 
girl, who with him could only breathe and feeL 

"They call me idle, I know," he said, thinking orer 
Dr. Ghacomb's accusing speech. ** They think I am good 
for nothing but loiding about and playing billiards. It is 
not true, Winifred. Adie will tell you, if you ask her, that 
I am always thinking about what I shall do. Why, I am 
ready to do anything — anything that a gentleman may do, 
and ncTer afterwards be ashamed of. They shall see — they 
shall see what I will do." 

Winifred was wholly carried away by the infection of his 
ideas. 

" Adie is right," she cried. ** She always says you have 
the noblest of hearts." 

"Adie is the best girl in all the world. Now, Winifred, 
dear, I am going to tell you a great secret." 

"What is it, Fred?" 

" Do not laugh, and do not tell any one. When I was in 
France with Lord Bodney Benbow, I was told by a woman 
from Algiers, an Arab woman, that there were to be great 
troubles before me, but that after three or four years all 
would be smooth. Then my father died suddenly — killed by 
a DeiII, and then all our troubles began. As for Adie and 
myself, we have always felt that we should pull round 
somehow." 

" But do you believe what a fortune-teller says P" 

Winifred had been brought up in a healthy contempt for 
the petty supernatural. 

" No — ^that is, I believe we shall get out of the hole we are 
"»n somehow. Of course, I do not believe what a fortune- 
teller says" — but he did — ^" and I have plenty of irons in the 
fire. I will tell you : first, I have put down mj name at the 
Colonial Office ; then I have applied for a nomination to the 
Foreign Office. If these do not come to anything I have 
promised a man I know — not a gentleman — a bonus of ten 
per cent, on any good thing he gets me. Unfortunately, all 
the secretaryships are given to men who can put capital in 
the company. Besides this, Dicky Carew thinks he knows a 
paper where they would like a man to send West-end things 
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to them." Fred spoke as if be belonged witbout a doubt to the 
highest stratum. '* Out of all this something will come, surelj. 
What would you like best P They might make me govemor 
of some small West Indian island to begin with. Should 
you like that ? ' His Excellency Sir Frederick Bevel, K.O.B., 
GoYemor of the Starboard Islands, accompanied by Lady 
Beyel,has returned to England on furlough, and yesterday dined 
with the Queen at Osborne.' That woidd read well, wouldn't 
it ? Or they might make me secretary of legation at Vienna. 
Society is not so good at Vienna as it used to be, I fear, but 
we need not be too particular ; and it is a place where we 
could make ourselves comfortable. Or perhaps you would 
prefer being attached to the embassy at Paris? There may 
be a better chance for a diplomatist, especially one of French 
descent, in Paris." 

" Oh, Fred !" — ^the prospect was altogether too dazzling, 
and she gasped, '* I can never become a great lady — never ! 
I shall only make people laugh at you, for marrying such a 
simple girL How will you like to have ladies laughing at 
my want of manner ?" 

'' I have thought of all that," he replied, as if the thing 
were quite settled, and nothing leffc but to arrange the details 
— " I have thought of all that. Before we leave town, you 
shall live for a few weeks with a family who will form you. 
Tour taste in dress is already perfect — almost as perfect as 
A die's ; and yours is a style of beauty which can bear orna- 
ment, which hers can do without. I think you would look 
very well with a diamond spray in your hair. I saw one the 
other day in Bond-street which I thought would just do for 
my pretty little girL I mean some day to deck you up in all 
the dainty things that money will buy. Then, if you like, 
you shall learn some accomplishments — splaying, singing, 
languages — all the little trifles that women pick up so easily." 
He spoke as if they came by nature, or were to be learned in 
a week or two. " The chidf business is, of course, the culti- 
vation of manner and style. You must be, above all things, 
chic. We should have to sink the school and the connection 
with the — eh ? — the Government department." 

" Fred, I could never learn to be ashamed of my father." 

" Ashamed ? no, I suppose not. Only it will not do when 
we are in society to put the fexjt of the school in the fore- 
ground. A countess, you know, may be the daughter of 
anybody, but she does not generally tell all the world about it." 
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Winifred was silent. This kind of talk jarred upon her. 

" And now that we are united, Winifred," the I^ince went 
on, in a lordly way — ^^ now that I have married jou and made 
you happy, you will take pains to fit yourself for the position 
you will occupy, will you not ?" 

" Yes, Fred," she answered him, humbly. " I will try all 
I can ; only you must tell me what to do. Perhaps Adie 
will help me." 

" But remember, dear, it must be a profound secret. I do 
not want anybody, not even Adie, to know anything about it. 
I can meet you in the evening, when you leave the office, and 
we can walk home together and talk ; but no one need know 
till we are able to tell them — tUl I am able to take you away 
altogether." 

• " Oh, let me tell my father, Fred — poor father I And he 
loves me so !" 

" Certainly not — on no account. I would rather you told 
Adie even. Only wait a little while, dear child, and we will 
tell all the world. Wait just a little. They must give me 
something good, with all my interest." At the moment he 
pictured to Imnself the whole of the Upper House tumul- 
tuously pressing his claims on dispensers of official sinecures. 
" Why, a commissionership in the Poor Law is worth about 
a thousand a year, and nothing to do for it. I should not be 
at all surprised if Rodney got me that." 

" Are you quite sure, Fiid ?" (Winifred remembered what 
her father had told her. She blushed to remember that it 
came through a waiter) — "Are you quite sure that Lord 
Rodney is your friend ?" 

" Sure, Winifred ? Why, we were friends at Oxford, and 
we got rusticated for the same thing. Then we were to have 
gone to Egypt together, only I did not get so far. Friends ! 
why, Rodney would do anything for me — anything in the 
world." 

It was an idie fixe with the young man that his one 
acquaintance in the world who had position had also un« 
bounded influence, and was exercising it for him day and night. 

As a matter of foct, Mr. Owen's information was perfectly 
correct. Lord Rodney, who had as yet no influence whatever, 
was tired of constantly lending money to a man who seemed 
incapable of doing anything for himself. He resolved — and 
his resolution was arrived at, unluckily, just before this very 
evening — to give Fred Revel no more money. 
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** Gome, A^nifred," lie said, '' there is no one here ; pttt 
jonr arms on mj neck, so. Now kiss me, and say jou love me.'* 
. She did as she was told. 

** And I have made you happy P" 

" Yes, very happy. Oh, Fred, Fred I" she burst out crying-^ 
••you will leave off going to billiard-tables, and — and — work, 
and be good to your sisters, will you not ?" 

He was moved by her tears, but very angry at her worda^ 
Work ! Leave off billiards ! Trifles of tlus kind, when he 
was glowing with the prospect of future greatness I 

" That shows the kind of thing people say of me," he replied. 
*' Well, there is nothing to be done but to leave the beastly 
hole where we are now, and ^ somewhere else. I shall see 
Bodney to-morrow, and tell lum that he must get to work in 
earnest for me." 

" Forgive me, Fred." 

** I forgive you, my dear," he said, magnanimously ; ** but 
I do not forgive people who try to set you against me. There» 
let us have no more tears. Come, my dear, you are married 
to me now, and you must believe in me, you know." 

" Yes, Fred." 

Winifred was very humble as they left the garden. She 
clun^ to her lover's arm, because her eyes were full of tears, 
and her brain was turning roimd and round. He was silent 
too, because, as will happen in every fool's paradise, a word of 
the girl had knocked over his x>alaoe walls about his ears. It 
was as if the sun was suddenly hidden behind the clouds. 

Was Lord Rodney his friend ? 

If not, then he had nothing to hope from any one. 

Would he give up billiards, and work and be good to his 
sisters P 

Two of the four sovereigns he had taken &om Adrienne 
were in his pocket still. Where were the other two ? And 
what about the debt— the debt of which his sisters knew 
nothing P 

They part<«d sadly at Tottenham-court-road, with a silent 
shake of the hand. The young man walked along Oxford- 
street, moody and miserable. Presently he came to a door at 
which his feet stopped of their own accord, and without any 
rolition on his part. Then they turned to the right, went up 
certain steps, and entered a room where three or four men 
were playing billiards. 

The marker nodded fsimiliarly. As Fred took down hit 
cue, he whispered to h'"!^ — 
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^ The bill foils due in a day or two." 

" Renew it, then, as you did for me last time." 

"Can't, Mr. Bevel — can't. The other i^satj wonts his 
money." 

Fred made no answer. He replaced the cue, and presently 
left the billiard-room, to wander backwards and forwards in 
the street. 

Work ? He could not work. 

Winifred went home. Her &ther was out, and she sat 
down, trying to think oyer what had happened. She was as 
sad as her lover. Was this right P Was this the way in which 
young ladies should be wooed, won, and married ? Why, he 
had made sure, to begin with, that she loved him. So she 
did ; but it seemed strange that he should assume it from the 
very first. And he had ordered matters his own way, without 
a word of remonstrance from her. She had begun the wifely 
obedience while yet a maid. 

'* He is a worthless chap." 

Her husband 1 Husband of a fortnight — ^married in St. 
Andrew's, Holbom. 

Her father's words rang in her brain with a dreadful 
pertinacity. She knew that they were true. In her heart she 
knew that all these fine promises would end in nothing. She 
foresaw the unhappiness she might be bringing upon herself. 
And yet., like Marion, towards whom Fred might sin seventy 
times seven and still be forgiven, she loved him none the lesb. 
For it was the strange property in the boy's character that 
all women who knew him loved him, and all men who knew 
him liked him ; and yet all, somehow, despised him. 

She loved him ; that was alL She went to her bed-room at 
the back, and prayed for him. She gave him what she had — 
her prayers and her love. 

When her father came home at nine o'clock, he founci 
Wini&ed bright and cheerful. The simple family supper was 
on the table, and the lamp was lit. 

Winifred was rather silent. 

At ten she put her work together. It was her wont to 
leave her fother to smoke his pipe by himself. 

" Father," she whispered, kissing the rugged and wrinkled 
face, which looked always so beautiful and kind to her — 
** father, if Fred Revel turns out different to what yon 
thought, you will take back your words, won't you ?" 

" What wo3'ds, my dear?" 
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*^ You said he was worthless. You meant that he could do 
no work, you know." 

** Winmred 1" he started up in his chair, took both her hands, 
and looked at her. She tried to lift her eyes, but could not. 

'' No, father, no," she sobbed ; ** ask me no questions." 

He drew her to his knees, and held her as he had held her 
manj thousands of times, when she was a little thing, and ho 
was father and mother both to her. His left arm was round 
her waist, and her head was on his shoulder, and he was 
soothing and patting her cheek. 

"Mj child, my daughter, my own Winifred!" he said, 
"tell me what you like — what you like, my dear. Forget 
what I said. No doubt I am a fool, and he is full of good 
qualities — as good as he is handsome ; and nobody could be 
handsomer than he is. Only remember, my dear, what I haye 
taught you. A yirtuous woman — her price is aboye rubies. 
Be good, my child. Promise me — ^no, promise me nothing ; 
only be good, my child." 

She left him presently, but the schoolmaster had no sleep 
that night. His passionate Welsh nature was on fire with 
indignation against the handsome boy who had stolen away 
his child's heart. He walked up and down the room ; he lay 
down, but could find no rest. 

** If he does her any harm," he said ; " if he plays his game 
of gentleman with my girl— I — " 

In the morning, he was quite graye and silent during 
breakfast, making no obseryations at all out of Solomon's 
Proyerbs. Winifred gaye him his tea, with downcast eyes. 
When she rose to go to her work, she said, hesitatingly — 

*' Father, you do not think the worse of any man because 
he is poor, do you ?" 

He shook his head and brightened up, seeing his oppor* 
lunity. 

" A good name," he replied, ** is rather to be chosen than 
great riches ; and loying fayour rather than silyer and gold. 
Winifred, find me, if you can, a single question that Solomon 
does not answer. Go to your office, my dear, and don't fret. 
* A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.' " When she 
had gone, his face clouded again. '' I wish," he said, " that 
the passages about fools and folly were not so fresh in my 
mind to-day. Solomon had a wonderful eye for a fool — ' The 
father of a fool hath no joy.* To be sure, I shall only be his 
father-in-law/' 
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Then fche clock struck nine, and he went into the school 
and oaned Candy Secundus. Inyigorated bj his anxiety, he 
inflicted upon that culprit a most astonishing punishment ; 
insomuch that when he went home, his mother drew the 
inference of greater criminality than was absolutely the case, 
jkud gave the unfortunate boy a second caning before he went 
to bed, to enforce and underline the lesson. To Candy Se- 
randus, therefore — it is a remarkable instance how men and 
(7omen live unconsciously for each other — Fred's wedding 
brought two chapters of Lamentations, forming both a 
morning and an evening lesson. 



CHAPTER XXm, 

It is not an easy thing for a physician to get away from 
patients, even at the beginning of the London season. But 
it was absolutely necessary for Dr. Chacomb to see his unfor- 
tunate cousin after this new misfortune which had be&Uen 
him. For his own part, he took the blow with the serenity 
of one who had received many buffets from fortune. If there 
should be a child, farewell to his heirship. If the woman 
played her cards well, farewell to his rule at Chacomb. In 
any case, it was a serious check on his projects; for he 
meditated great improvements on the estate. Taking the 
position of a country gentleman, just as the heir presiunptive 
to an earldom might ^most consider himself a peer, he gave 
his attention to questions affecting land, contracts with 
tenants, drainage, high &rming, and other things. He 
talked over these subjects with authority, as one personally 
interested, and, in feict, enjoyed the additional importance 
accruing to him as the ^ture possessor of a goodly heritage. 

No light owned by Dr. Joseph Chacomb was at this period 
allowed to bum under a bushel, or, indeed, to bum at all 
save at such times as might be beneficial to himself. He 
owed, in fact, everything to the Chacomb estate. An adven- 
turer, a shady general practitioner, a projector of companies 
which, if they were floated, always came to wreck, a haunter 
of tenth-rate clubs, where very questionable gentlemen asso- 
ciated to drink and teU stories, he found suddenly, ready to 
his hand, the rents of his cousin's property. He borrowed — 
who could resist the temptation of borrowing ? He founded 
irith great pains his Boyal Hospital for Gout, on which he 
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mounted the ladder of professional reputation. He left his 
old companions — ^the bond of friendship among the impeca- 
nions is like that among sayages, uncertain and liable to 
sudden tempests of suspicion. He put off the habits and 
language of their class ; changed his channel of thought ; 
cultivated those manners which make the man ; and became 
-—a gentleman. 

It required careful observation and long Bfimiliariiy now 
to distinguish any trace of his twenty years' vagabondage in 
the polished doctor. He even became an author, and pub- 
lished that treatise of his '^ On Gk)ut and its Cognate Diseases'* 
which is still the standard work on the subject, although 
Dr. Porteous, of Savile-row, always declared that it was 
translated fi*om the French — a language which Joseph 
Chacomb had learned in its purity in the Quartier Latin. 
He had a solid-looking house in Adelaide-street, Carnarvon- 
square ; he had a professional carriage, with the Chacomb 
arms, and the soberest of liveries ; he had a large medical 
and general library ; he had a servant — ^the prince of servants 
— a man whose manners proclaimed him bom to be a master 
of a college ; he had a circle of acquaintance, creditable in 
themselves, and likely to advance his reputation ; he gave 
dinner parties, at which he told admirable stories. All these 
things were done and established. Chaimcey Chacomb might 
develop into a Brigham Young in the matter of wives without 
affecting the doctor's position, credit, and prosperity. All 
this was his by right — subject, of course, to the few thousands 
he had borrowed. He was unmistakably chief physician of 
the hospital, he had undoubtedly composed a great work, and 
his doors were besieged by clients. 

If there was an air of mystery about the doctor's antece- 
dents, that helped him. Joe Chacomb the adventurer was 
gone and forgotten. In the new doctor, who sprang suddenly 
into reputation, people saw a man who was reputed to belong 
to an excellent Devonshire family, to be the heir of a large 
property, and who had spent the greater part of his life abroad 
in the pursuit of science — one who had travelled much, and 
observed a great deal. Dr. Porteous went so far, indeed, as 
to hint that perhaps he had travelled in the Isle of Portland, 
but that did no harm. 

His prospects and professional name could not be hurt by 

Chauncey's conduct. What the doctor felt was a mixture 

.of chagrin that he had been outwitted, pity for his cousin. 
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and anger with himself for not looking after things more 
closely. 

Outwitted by his own creature — the woman he had sent 
down because he could trust her ; a woman whom he had 
known for twenty years, and whom he had employed as the 
first matron of the new hospital until he thought she would 
be more useful as housekeeper to Ohauncey ! 

" It will be worse for her in the end," he said. " I know 
her. She will find it grand at first to order the people about ; 
then she will feel dull because no one will call upon her ; then 
her temper will break out — Julia always had the devil's own 
temper ; and then— poor Chauncey I It's a deuced annoying 
business." 

Chauncey, too, whose muddled brain was growing every 
day feebler and less able to bear excitement ; who followed 
him about like some tame pet when he went to Ohacomb ; 
who was only to be trusted because he was harmless — what 
would be the effect of a nagging and discontented woman 
upon himp His health was daily fedling — he wanted the 
gentlest treatment; and here was a headstrong and self- 
willed wife, in whose clutches he would be as a little child. 

Joseph Chacomb was a kind-hearted man, albeit there 
were certain specks and blemishes, already indicated, on his 
character. He felt that Chauncey, now that he was clearly 
cracked, and that Gerald was lying dead m some AMcan 
swamp, was specially under his own care. Chauncey belonged 
to him, and he would not brook any interference in his con- 
duct of this interesting case. 

Who could help f e^ng pity for a man so shipwrecked and 
afiUcted ? particularly when his hallucinations were accom- 
panied by a sincere trust and &ith in himself, the doctor. 

It was a disarrangement of his comfortable plans. Chauncey 
would not last long. Par from him the desire to wish his end — 
that would be unworthy of a man in his position ; but soberly, 
in the nature of things, he could not cUsguise from himself^ 
he said, the fact that Chauncey could not last long. 

And then? 

Chacomb Hall, with Marion. 

The doctor was lonely in his grandeur ; his evenings were 
dull and stupid. Sometimes he even longed for the jolly old 
days when he would take his pipe to a club where certain 
jovial fellows might be found, and where present insufficiency 
of means — an admitted fact not to be disguised — did no' 
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prevent the flow of cheerfdlness. He was not a reading man, 
and he had gradually got into the habit of imagining Marion 
sitting opposite to him, playing to him, presiding over hit 
house, actmg hostess to his guests. 

'* She is a lady, by gad !" he would say. '' Dress her up, 

!>ut a little more fulness in her cheeks, give her eyes a look 
ess anxious, take that droop out of her mouth, and she'd bo 
a credit to an earl. She's worth fifty of her sister. With 
those two in this house^ with Chacomb Hall to fall back upon, 
what society is there in London that would not be open 
to meP I should get known to— to Cabinet Ministers, 
perhaps. I would get a title — Sir Joseph Chacomb, Baronet, 
M.D., of Chacomb. It is quite time that a Chacomb should 
distinguish himself. Dr. Porteous would go into an apoplexy. 
Perhaps there would be a little— eh P a litl^ Joseph, successor 
and heir. I should like to haye a son ; I should like to bring 
him up as I ought to have been brought up myself. What a 
splendid boy the son of Joseph Chacomb, properly brought 
up, would be !" 

It will be seen that the doctor was human in having this 
weak side to his character. He could be sentimental ; he 
liked to dream — ^being as a rule, the most practical of 
creatures— of a future consisting wholly of domestic bliss. 

"The old lot would laugh," he said to himself, " if they 
heard me. What fools men are ! When one fellow blusters 
against religion, and society, sham morality, and the rest of 
it, the other fellows imitate, if not believe him : they bolster 
up their miserable make-believe of social revolt by the ex- 
ample of the man they think the strongest. Lord, Lord ! Joe 
Chacomb was the advanced thinker ; he was the materialist ; 
he was the man who believed nothing and feared nothing. 
Look at him now ; and where are all the rest? Gone bade 
to the hearth — Christiani ad focos — sitting as meek as mioe 
with their wives and children ; going to church every Sunday ; 
chturchwardens ; attendants at lectures ; moral and religious 
parents, acquiescing in the order of things as they are; 
forgetfiil of the old discussions. Do they really forget, 
though P Is Paris as if it never existed ? They used to 
admire Joe Chacomb, who was afraid of nothing. Bj gad I 
they shall admire me more now, and with better reason." 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



Db. Chacomb went down to Devonshire, and arrived at 
Cbaeomb in time for dinner. He did not think it necessarj 
to announce his intentions. The house looked quiet and 
even deserted ; the gravel walks were half grown over with 
grass ; the beds, which ought to have been gay with spring 
flowers, were bare ; there was no one about the place ; the 
front door, generaUj open, was shut. What could it mean ? 
He walked to the back of the house, and entered by the 
stables. 

In the hall there was no one ; in the breakfJEist-room no 
one ; in the dining-room, drawing-room, and library no one. 
He thought of l^e Collection-room. Chauncey Chacomb 
was sitting there in a comer, his head half resting on the 
uneven shoulder, his face the image of despondency. Ho 
started to his feet, however, when he saw his cousin, and 
rushed to meet him in a kind of rapture. 

" Joe I" he cried — " cousin Joe I Oh, Joe, why were you 
not here a fortnight ago ?" 

"Why did you not write to mep Gome, Chauncey, this 
is not the way a bridegroom should look. Cheer up, man ; 
pluck up spirit, and be happy." 

He shook his head dole^lly. 

"Happy!" he groaned. "Happiness and I parted four 
years ago, when I did — ^you know what. If you'd come a 
fortnight ago, you might have prevented it." 

" My dear Chauncey, you are not a child in leading-strings. 
Come, sit down, and teU me all about it. Where is she ?" 

" She's upstairs in her bed-room, with her maid. She's 
trying on all the dresses. There are hundreds of them lying 
in drawers, just as my lady left them. She's got them now, 
with the jewellery, and she spends all her time pulling the 
things on and o£E again. She has sent away every one of the 
servants except the two grooms, because they were not civil, 
she says. And so here we are in this big house, we three- 
she, I, and the little maid, the only one she kept out of the 
whole lot. And, Joe, I am afraid." 

" Nonsense, Chauncey ; what should you be afraid off* 

But the doctor did not like the look of things. 

" I am afraid of being robbed. Look at my Collectiou, 
left by itself all night Why, some one might break in and 
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Garrj off the very gems of the whole. I want to leaye it^ 
too, to the National Museum just as I haye pnt it together." 

" Very good, Ghauncej, so you shall. I will charge myself 
with that part of your intentions, at any rate. But no one 
will steal into your Collection, be sure ; no one knows tho 
value of these things." 

" That is not all," he went on, whispering. " I am afraid 
of her, Joe— I am desperately afraid of her. When night 
comes, I go away and lock myself up in Q^rald's room — you 
know : the west wing, where there's only one door of com- 
munication, and I barricade that for fear she should get in." 

" By Jove I" said the doctor, " this is conjugal felicity. 
This IS an encoxiragement for a young bachelor like me to 
get married, isn't it ?" 

'* Once in, I feel safe. I've got my pistols loaded, and 
there's a chain on the door. They shall never take me alive^ 
Joe — ^never !" 

*' Come, Chauncey, do not talk nonsense." 

" You I can trust ; you would never betray your cousin, if 
only for the sake of old kindness, to say nothing of the family 
name. I never regretted telling you, Joe. But oh ! if I had 
only kept it back from herP^ 

'' Beally, Chauncey, I must say, considering what humbug 
the whole thing is, it was worse than folly to tell her." 

" It was not my fault, Joe. Why did you send her to me ? 
It was lonely in the evenings, and I got to sit with her to 
escape the — ^you know — the faces, because I was miserable 
and afraid of being left alone. Then we used to have brandy 
and water, and she would talk to me. She's a clever woman. 
Oh, Joe, what a clever woman she is ! And she hid nothing 
from me, you know ; told me all her life—" 

Joseph smiled. 

'* How she had been on the stage, and all. The evenings 
were pleasant after she came ; and then I told her how lonely 
I was, and how miserable ; and one night— oh, Joe ! — one 
night I told her everything, everything from the beginning. 
6he heard me right through, and the next day she said that 
to make it safe I was to marry her right off. Because, you 
see, I was in her power." 

"In her power P Ughr 

The doctor's disgust that any one besides himself should 
have this man in his power was too great for any words. 

He grunted. 
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" Gk) on, Chamicey. A pretty mess you're made of it for 
yoTirself and me too. Go on." 

^' She gave me no rest after that. She was at me all day. 
She made me tell the story of— you know — till I used to go 
into the woods, and shout and scream — I could not help it, 
Joe, indeed I could not — ^in order to get the dreadful thing 
out of my head. Oh, miserable wretch that I am ! Why did 
the Lord suffer this evil to fall upon me? Why did I hate 
the man who neyer did Ine any harm at all, but only good ? 
Joe, Joe, she went further ; she said that if by any one telling, 
or any subsequent inquiries being made, I should be taken 
to Exeter — ^Exeter l" he cried, with a pitiful sob in his Toice, 
"where I've been a county magistrate myself — tried for 
murder, and" — ^he dropped his voice to a whisper — " hanged, 
Joe, you, she said, would only be transported for life, as an 
accessory and accomplice." 

" Oh,'l am to get transportation for life, am I P €h)ody 
Mrs. Chacomb ; very good." 

" Buy her off, Joe — buy her off. She is dangerous.'* 
"Not she, Chauncey. Don't be afraid. What else did 
she say ?" 

" She said you sent her down here because you thought she 
was your tool, and would do what you told her to do." 

** She's a devil !" growled the doctor, moved to pity and 
wrath by the sight of his cousin's misery. Most people 
would resent the ill-treatment of a servant, pet, or slave^ 
always supposed to be their own peculiar property. Chauncey 
was Joseph's own property, and here he was actually being 
bullied and ill-treated by somebody else ! " Chauncey," he 
explained. " I give you my word of honour that I sent you this 
woman because I thought she would be an intelligent and 
kind-hearted housekeeper for you, and because, my dear fellow, 
I was afraid to leave you by yourself," 

" Yes ; it was very kind of you, Joe. I have not been 
myself since that dreadful day. Then she made me marry 
her ; told me that it was the only escape for me from you ; 
that she knew how to manage me, and that — Hush, here 
she comes." 

The door opened, and the second Mis. Chacomb sailed into 
the room, gorgeously attired in silks, which would have lookea 
more than splendid had they been in the fashion ; as it was, 
they were twenty years belund it, and so presented a gro- 
tesque appearance. 
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"JoeT* slie cried — ^''I beg your pardoiiy Dr. OhaoomU 
My husband always calls you Joe." 

"Pray call me Joe, Mrs. Chacomb/' be said, politely. 
"We are cousins, you know, now. We are not what we were 
once." 

Which was true. 

" We shall have dinner as soon as you are ready, Joe," she 
replied, graciously, but with an obyious uneasiness. " Why 
did you not say you were coming? I am afraid you will fare 
badly." 

As he left the room, the doctor heard an angry whisper— 

" What have you told him ?" 

" Nothing — ^nothing," replied her hapless lord and master, 
relapsing into his usijud melancholy taciturnity. 

Joseph came down again quickly, and gave his arm to the 
ex-housekeeper with much ceremony. He noticed with surprise 
that she squeezed it a£Eectionately. 

The dinner was wretched — a fowl badly cooked by the little 
maid, and potatoes nearly hard. To make up, there was a 
bottle of port, which appeared to be a standing part of the 
CTcning meal, put out for the use of Mrs. Chacomb. The 
doctor took his share, however. 

The conversation langubhed, and Joseph found it insuffer- 
ably dolL The woman at one end of the table, with her airs 
and affectations, disgusted him ; the man at the other moved 
his innermost soul to pity and contempt ; the little girl who 
waited on them, the only other creature in the big house, 
trembled at every movement of her mistress. 

"Where are your servants, Mrs. Chacomb P" he asked, 
when the girl had left them. 

" Gone, Joe," she replied, with a greater confidence in using 
the Christian name than she had shown before dinner. " Gone, 
and a good riddance, too." 

" Get some more — get some more at once. Chacomb Hah 
must not be left to the care of a child." 

The woman resented his tone, but said nothing. 

They did not adjourn, but sot round the fire after dinner, 
in silence. 

The clock struck nine ; the squire rose solemnly, and shook 
hands with his cousin. 

" Joe, you are more than welcome here. I am very glad 
you have come. Keep on coming. Come as often as you can.** 

Then he took a candle and went away. 
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** My husband's habits are peculiar/' said Mrs. Chacomb. 
" At present he occupies the empty wing, Mr. Q^rald's wing.'* 

" I see.*' 

Then the little g^xl brought brandy and cold water, and 
asked if there was anything else. 

" You have looked to all the locks and bolts?" 

"Yes, my lady." 

Mrs. Chacomb had taught her to say " my lady/' as a sort 
of reminder that she was no longer a housekeeper. 

" Then you may go to bed." 

" Do you mean to tell me that the poor child sleeps all 
alone in the empty servants' room?" 

''No; she sleeps in the little room next to mine, thf 
dressing-room." 

And then the two were left alone in the great empty house^ 
about which not a sound was heard save the cracking of the 
furniture and the wind in the trees outside. 

"Lively, Joe, isn't it?" asked Mrs. Chacomb. "This is 
how I spend the evenings. I am not going to carry on like 
this always, though, and I let you know it." 

" Julia," said the doctor, " what did you do it for ? You 
have really made a great fool of yourseU. I expected better 
things." 

" Why does any woman marry a man who is a fool, and 
old to boot? Because he is rich." 

" Of course, and because he is cracked, and you thought 
you could do what you liked with his money." 

" Well, you've been doing what you like with it for four 
years." 

" I was his cousin ; you were, Julia, his housekeeper." 

" Never mind what I was. I am his wife." 

" So I suppose. And what if there was to be a row ?" 

" Ah, that would be bad, would it not ?" she replied, with 
a cunning smile. " I should have to confess that my husband 
is a murderer, and his cousin an accomplice." 

"Julia, don't be a fooL You don't mean to say you 
believe — " 

" I do, though. I believe every word of it." 

" Then leave off believing it, and try to be rationaL The 
row I mean is quite a different thing. Suppose I was to say, 
*This man has been forced into an unequal and unhappy 
marriage by a woman whom I sent down to take care of him — 
a woman who wormed herself into his confideneoi and traded 
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on his fears ; who found out the point in which his lunacj 
shows itself, and persuaded him that his hallucinations were 
a reality.' What should we see then ?" 

"I don't know, Joe. It would be an interesting thing to 
see." 

« Do yon imagine, Julia, that I cannot prove the death of 
Captain Eeyel to have been the purest accident P" 

" What proof have you ?'* 

*' Bead the account of the inquest, if you can get it If 
not, wait till my proof is wanted again." 

" I believe it would be awkward, in spite of what you say, 
if I were to declare that there is no hallucination at all." 

** Melodramatic, Julia — not awkward at all. Effective but 
useless. It reminds me of Sadler's Wells days, when you 
were an innocent and jolly young actress, not a scheming 
woman, compassing a selfish end by cruel means. Yes, cruel, 
Julia. It was a cruel thing to torture him as you did ; and 
mark me, if you do it again, if you dare to allude to his miser- 
able delusion, you leave Chacomb Hall at once. There, if 
you refuse, I take the thing into my own hands, and get a 
separation, exposing all the means — ^the unworthy means — 
used to force the poor man into a marriage with vou. How 
would you like the servants one after the other giving their 
evidence?" 

A random shot, but it told. 

She was silent. 

" One more thing, my friend Julia. Whatever power you 
had over Chauncey as his housekeeper you have lost by 
becoming his wife. You can't give testimony for or against 
your misband. It is a cruel and wicked law in most cases. 
In yours, my dear creature, it seems a most beneficent 
regulation. So, you see, you have been too clever for your 
own interests." 

"At all events, I am his wife. And now, Joe, we will 
leave all stupid talk about delusions. Ghauncey may be mad 
or not, just as you like. Meantime, I am the mistress of 
Chacomb HalL I mean to receive the rents, and to have 
things exactly as I please." 

" I was coming to that pohit next," said the doctor. " The 
£tct is that the news of your marriage forced me to look into 
my own rights and powers. You know that I have managed 
the Chacomb property for four years. Pi*ay understand at 
once that I intend to go on managing everything down here 
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^-ond everybody, I am resolved that the Ohacomb property 
shall be wisely administered, and the present owner shsdl be 
kindly treated. If you attempt to interfere, I will separate 
you from your husband on the ground of his lunacy. I 
nominated myself before as the trustee of the estates, and if 
I meet with opposition I will be nominated by the Court of 
Chancery. Be under no false impression of your own import- 
ance — ^you have none. You are of less account now than you 
were before your marriage, because then you were a trusted 
servant, and you are now— or you may be if you choose — a 
suspected enemy." 

" Pray go on," she said. " I am to be nothing, I suppose.'* 

" Nothing at all. You may keep up your own dignity aa 
before. You will be under my orders, or you will leave 
Chacomb Hall." 

" What are yotur orders?" 

*' Kindness and care for Chauhcey ; that the place is kept 
up properly ; a quiet and decorous life for yourself." 

"And if I refuse?" 

*^ Separation, and as small an allowance as I can persuade 
the lawyers to make you." 

"AudChauncey?" 

" In that case, I should get him a keeper of the other sex." 

She poured out some brandy and water, and gave it him 
with a cheerful smile. 

" Joe," she said, " you know I would not be such a bad lot 
as to round on your cousin, whatever he's done — though how 
in the world you can call it a delusion the Lord onl^ knows. 
As for your orders, why, you dear old boy, when did I ever 
disobey you, except in marrying that poor little undersized 
Richard the Third sort of madman ? Let us be friends." 

" Only on condition of your carrying out ffuthfully all I 
want," said the doctor. 

" Of course I will," she replied, with a wonderful clearing 
up of her face. Some women look so much better when they 
are humble and obedient. "Then let us have no more 
quarrelling. After all, I do like a masterful man. As for 
you, Joe, you always were masterful. I give in. I will do 
whatever youlike. Shake hands, old fellow, and forget the row." 

He shook her ringed and jewelled fingers with more 
ceremony than she cared for. A little of the old ease and 
£Etmiliarity would have been more agreeable to her. 

*• We will be friends," said the doctor, " so long t 
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"Yes, yes, I know. Tou shall be obeyed. Did I not 
always obey you when you hadn't a red cent in your pocket, 
and was only Joe Chacomb — ^rattling Joe — marching about 
behind the scenes as if the place belonged to you ? Those 
were the real jolly times. Oysters and stout — ** 

"Oysters were sixpence a dozen then," said the doctor, 
with a sigh of sympathy. " The wind used indeed to be 
tempered to the shorn lamb. How the deuce do medical 
students manage now, I wonder ?" 

" You sang a good song then, Joe." 

" I did," he said, shaking his head. 

" Do you remember that night when we had supper after 
Boxing Night at the Wells ? Lotty Vandeleur — ^Wicks her 
real name was — and I danced after supper, for you to decide 
which danced best. You gave me the prize, I remember. 
This was the step." 

She sprang to her feet, gathered up her skirts, and began 
to dance after the old-fashioned Golumbine manner, which 
had, perhaps, cei1;a]n advantages oyer modem burles<jue 
dancing. It was a curious sight, this stout and joUy-lookmg 
woman of forty gravely pirouetting, with her heavy silks 
gathered up under her arm. The doctor looked on and laughed. 

" Let me smoke, Ju, and it will be almost like old times." 

He lit a cigar, and they fell back on talk, and reminiscences 
of ^jewnesse orageuse. At two o'clock in the morning he got 
up, and shook himself together. 

" By Jove !" he said, " we were almost forgetting that I 
am forty-nine and you are forty, Good night, Ju." 

" Good night, Joe. On revieni toujours a ses premiers amowr$. 
As if you are ever going to forget the jolly days when yon 
were young. Lord I I saw Lotty Vandeleur the other day — 
she keeps a lodging-house in the Hampstead-road — and we 
talked about you. Joe, you were a bad boy — oh, a shocking 
bad boy ! You are only better now because you are richer." 

" Good night, Mrs. Chauncey Chacomb." 

" Good night again, Dr. Joseph Chacomb, Physi'jian to the 
JBoyal Hospital for Gout. Butter would not melt in your 
mouth now, would it ? You do not remember the taste of 
oysters and stout, do you? You never heard of a ballet, did 
you ? You never sat up half the nighty with a houp-houp- 
houp-la ! tra-la-la-la ! and a party of youth and beauty, did 
TOU ? Gravesend on Sunday is a thing you never heajrd o^ 
isn't it P Oh, Joe, to think that we should ever gi't old and 
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be hypocrites ! To think that we can only last ten years or 
BO, and then have to give up being jolly, and pretend we like 
being miserable ! Isn't it too bad P And, Joe, Joe, did you 
oyer think that I should be such a fool, such a great, big, 
silly fool, as to marry that — ^that — " 

« My cousin Chauncey, Jnlia P I did not think it, nor did 
you. But you did it. To know ourselyes, Mrs. Ohaunoey, is 
the end of all philosophy.'* 

OHAPTEB XXV. 

Mabion was at work before Adie was dressed or Fred had 
risen, when a letter was brought her, addressed Marion Beyel, 
tout court — without, that is, the ordinary gracious prefix of 
miss or madam. The writing was sloyenly and half educated, 
the spelling was loose ; but the postmark was Comb Leigh, 
and Marion tore it open with a trembling hand. She read 
it with bewilderment. 

" Mabion RByBL" (it began) — " My husband has receiyed 
the letter you caused to be sent to mm. He wishes me to 
say that he will giye you nothing. That is all. For my own 
part, I beg to assure you, with the most profound respect, 
that you can do no harm to him, and that you had better not 
try it on. I defy you. — ^Yours to command, 

'* Julia Ghaookb. 

« P.S.— I know aU about it.** 

There was a second postscript, written in a shaky hand, 
outside the enyelope— 

** She won't let me send you any money. Ask Joseph.^- 
0. 0." 

What did it mean P Marion read and re-read the letter. 
Presently Adie appeared. 

" Bead that extraordinary letter, Adie dear. Tell me what 
it means, if you can." 

'' It is from the new Mrs. Chacomb. I met the doctor 
yesterday — '* 

'* Adie, I hope you remembered your promise not to speak 
to him about — '* 

'*We did not talk about you, dear. I told him about 
Fred and the fiye pounds ; and he laughed, and offered to 
give me some more." 
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"You did not take it?" 

" No, Marion, I did not. Then he told me about Chaoucej 
Ohacomb. He has married his housekeeper. I suppose the 
name of the ladj is Julia. Eridentlj it is from her. Poor 
Mr. Chacomb ! He used to be kind to us in his way/' 

** But what does the letter mean V* 

**It means, Marion, I suspect — ^it means that Fred has 
been writing for money." 

" Oh, Adie, he would not — he could not !" 

*' He could, because he has written at different times to 
everybody who would lend him any. My dear Marion, Fred 
is one of those lazy lilies who neither can nor will toil and 
spin. He only borrows." 

'* But from Chaimcey Ohacomb ! Oh, it would be impos- 
sible for him to borrow of Chauncey Chacomb." 

" He wrote once to the doctor, I know, because the doctor 

told me so ; and he is always writing to Lord Rodney Benbow." 

" Oh, Fred, Fred, what will become of us ?" sighed Marion. 

She thought of what the doctor had prophesied — that all 
the nobleness left in her brother would drop out of him 
little by little, till there should be no spark left at all ; and 
she felt that this was a beginning of the end. What was 
she to do ? 

" It is dear what will become of Fred," said her sister, 
who was in a harsh mood towards her brother, in consequence 
of the embargo laid upon the four sorereigns. '* It is clear 
enough that Fred never means to do anything except live 
upon his friends. Marion, don't say anything. I am as 
fond of my brother aa you can be, but I am not so blind to 
his faults. I told you about the money yesterday. In the 
evening there was nothing left ; he had paid away the whole 
of it in a single day. He does not go into the City at all, as 
he pretends ; he spends the whole day — ^think of it, Marion, 
the whole day long — in billiard-rooms, playing pool for six- 
pences. When he is lucky, he wins ten or fifteen shillings 
a day, and sometimes more ; with this he goes to a restau- 
rant, and dines well. When he is unlucky, he makes you 
give him money for dinner, and dines well too." 

" Don't, Adie I You are unjust." 

" Ko, I am true. Whatever we do, Marion — ^whatever ycm 
do, for I can do nothing— we shall be always burdened with 
the weight of our brother^ who is more idle than the shifting 
shadows." 
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The door opened, and be came in, firesh firom dressing, 
radiant, handsome, and graceful. 

Marion gave him the letter to read. 

" Who is Julia Chacomb ?" he asked, with the least possible 
blush. 

" Mr. Chacomb is married again — ^to his housekeeper.** 

" Oh, I wish I had known it," said Fred. 

" Frederick, is it possible that you have written for money 
to Mr. Chauncey Chacomb ?" 

** Yes, Marion, I have." He tried to put on a defiant and 
3ven consciously innocent air, but it was a failure ; his eyes 
dropped before her look. " Yes, Marion, I have." 

" Do you often write to people for money ?" 

" Sometimes I do. I write to whomever I think will help 
me. I am the head of the house, and I act as I think best in 
the interests of us all." 

The girls looked at each other — Marion in dismay. 

" Fred, I am in earnest," she said, after a little. "You 
are not to write to any one again for money. It is dis- 
honourable." 

" I am the best judge of that," he said. 

" Then judge so for yourself. Above everything, remember, 
once for aU, that I will not have any letters written to Chauncey 
Chacomb. There are reasons — oh, heaven I are there not 
reasons ? — ^why we can never, never, not in the last extremities 
of poverty, apply to Chauncey Chacomb." 

" You talk strangely, Marion," said her brother. 

" You talk wisely, Marion," said her sister. 

" You forget, perhaps," continued Frederick, " that I am 
the master of my own actions." 

" No, I do not forget. You will do what you think best, 
without any interference from us. But one thing I can do—" 

" Marion !" cried Adie, alarmed. 

** Adie, let me say it for once, and have done with it. The 
time is comt when we must understand each other. Our 
father was the most honourable man in all the world — thank 
God for it ! — and we, Adie and I, try to follow in his steps. 
You may stay with us as long as you will do the same. We 
shall nob grudge you all you want, if we can afford it. We 
will give you what we can, and we will spare and save for 
you. But I will not, I cannot, keep even my own brother in 
the same house with me if I cease to think him — a gentleman*'* 

Fred was perfectly silent. 
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" Fred, dear/' she continued, caressing his head as if he were 
a child, " will you promise me — promise me, my dear — ^to 
write no more such letters ? If we cannot give you quite all 
the luxuries you would like, we will give you all we can. The 
other day Adie went without food aU day, in order that you 
might dme welL You took all the money that our only friend 
had given hor. To-day you shall have what we have, only 
leave us enough to buy something — it matters little what--- 
to eat. Do what you like, my brother, if you cannot work or 
find work to do, but spare us dishonour. Let us keep our 
name, at least, from the mouths of people. Surely, this is 
but a little thing to ask you." 

Fred rose with something like an oath upon his lips ; but 
it was bravado, not rage. He was not so hardened as not to 
feel the justice of his sister's reproaches. 

" Let me go, Marion. One would think I was a — a — devil — 
a fiend. Is it I who keep you starving? Is it I who keep 
you living in this miserable hole, when — " 

" It is, Fred — ^you, and nobody else," said Adie. ** Marion 
has made nearly three pounds a week for months. With that 
and her own income we could all three live in a cottage, where 
there was fresh air at least. Out of the three you have taken 
two. And what have you done with it ?" 

<< Why should I not write to Chauncey Ghacomb ? He was 
my DEbther's best fiiend — his only friend. It is his duty to 
help us. Marion, you forget yourself strangely when you 
lecture me on points of honour. Bemember, if you please, 
that I have all my life associated with gentlemen and men of 
honour. I have — " 

" Once more, my brother, understand me clearly. So long 
as I can make the money for you I shall not complain, 
provided — I will not repeat it." 

He left his breakfast untasted, seized his hat, and went out. 

** 1 am glad you spoke, Marion dear," said Adie ; '' not that 
it will do much good, but it shows Fred what we think. My 
dear, I will try to get something for myself to do — ^I wiU 
indeed — so as to relieve you a little." 

Marion shook her head, and laughed through her tears. 

" Poor Adie I I do not think you will do much good, but 
you may try. Women's work is not for girls who have no 
training and no art. Gk> and consult my wrinkled little friend, 
the schoolmaster. You can get nothing but good advice from 
him.'* 
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^'Whj cannot I paint like yon, Marion P It seemB sq 
easy." 

Adie's notions of art were limited. She could understand 
colour, as was proved by her dress, but she had no more feel* 
ing for form than generally belongs to her sex. It is strange 
that the sense of beauty — ^the si:rth sense — ^is so deficient in 
one-half of the human race. Men very early learned it: 
witness the names in that brief chronicle ef antediluvian 
women. Eye's name means breath of life : she is simply the 
mother, because poor Adam, who had no means of com- 
parison, probably fiailed to appreciate her beauty at its true 
worth. Presently we get other names, which show the birth 
and the progress of Art, which is the recognition of beauty. 
Adah, '* the beautiful,*' and Zillah, '* the shadow," are wiyes 
of the first antediluyians who had a discerning eye. After 
Zillah came her daughter Naamah, " the lovely ," who marks 
the period when men first began to be carried out of them, 
selves by the radiance of a woman's beauty. The way was 
thus prepared for Helen. Philandering is, indeed, of extreme 
antiquity ; for Lamech, who '^ slew a young man to his hurt" — 
probably out of jealousy — ^was its inventor. But neither 
Kaamah, nor Zillah, nor Adah understood, we may be sure, 
her own beauty, or the reason of the power she possessed over 
men. 

Fred Bevel went away in a sore and savage frame of mind. 
Marion's plain speaking humiliated him — everything that 
was true seemed to humiliate him. And, moreover, there 
were anxieties and difficulties of which Marion knew nothing — 
which, if he dared to tell her, might bring some excuse for his 
letter to Chauncey Chacomb. He was in a sore scrape — a far 
worse scrape than Marion suspected. 

Life look black indeed to the young man, as he turned into 
the street that bright spring morning. It was iiot only that 
he had spent on himself money which might have given com* 
fort to his sisters' lives, nor was it that he had written letters 
to every man who might help him with money. As for the 
former, perhaps he did not know the sacrifices daily made on 
his behsJf, or if he knew, he set the knowledge a^ide with the 
reflection that the condition of things was only temporary, 
and would be changed — as soon as he got his appointment ; 
and as for borrowing money, anybody might do that. To be 
sure, -in every man's case there is a limit to the borrowing 
power; and Fred had arrived at his extreme tether, without 
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being known, in any single case, to liave repaid again. H« 
borrowed, like Dickj Carew, from everybody — even from that 
worthy himself. Unlike I>icky, whose litt?« earnings wen* 
always encroached npon by his own habits of lending to 
brethren in distress, Fred Eevel never lent to any one. What 
be got, he spent in fostering the delusion that he belonged to 
the wealthy — at least, to the easy class. It was not selfish so 
much as foolish. He lived for ever in that fool's paradibo 
about which we have spoken before. He told himself a thou* 
sand times a day that better days were coming, and he looked 
for the better days to that most unsteady of supporters, a 
patron. Some men are so weak that they cannot place the 
real situation before themselves ; thev live in an atmosphere 
of self-deceit of their own making ; they veil their figures in 
a cloud, which hides the contours and obscures the surround- 
ings. 

There was one great reason why Fred should not run in a 
groove with the rest of the worla — ^he had no money, and he 
could not work. That was it : he could not work. He had 
never been able to study at school. It was a grand mistake 
to send him to Oxford. He cared nothing for reading. Unless 
he had work in the open air, he could live but one life—that 
of the laazaroni, who bask in the sim, and let the days slip by. 
He ought to have been a sailor. 

Modem society takes no account of these unfortunates ; 
and yet it is this class which feels most deeply the con- 
sequence of man's first disobedience, and his fall They 
are the brethren most to be pitied, for, with them, the 
naming of bread by desk labour is torture, mental and 
physical. We do not pity them even — we only despise 
them. The average workman has no words to express his 
contempt for him who cannot work ; the structure of society 
has no place for him. Perhaps, in a more advanced civiliza- 
tion, the disease will be recognized as a somewhat uncommon 
but incurable phenomenon, and hospitals will be provided, 
with gardens, music, dancing, and art — everything but love- 
making, because the disease may be hereditary — for the lazy 
ones of the earth. Of course, the accidental possession of 
money will not be considered an excuse for keeping out of 
the hospital ; that, on the other hand, will help to furnish 
the less fortunate with the graces of life. 

There was, then, a more bitter sting than Marion knew of 
when she roused herself to say, for the first time in her life^ 
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words of bitterness to this shallow-hearted and feather* 
brained brother. 

And then there was Winifred to think of. 

He walked, with those uneven steps which mark a mind 
ill at ease, and with quick, impatient gestures, to his favourite 
haunt, the billiard-room. No one was there but the marker, 
practising with infinite patience a stroke with which to 
astonish the habitual players. 

" I want to know," Fred began — ** I want to know if you 
can do anything for me about that money I borrowed P" 

" Nothing. I told you so at the beginning. That's the 
sixth time running I've made this stroke. If he won't renew^ 
you must pay up." 

" I can't pay up." 

The marker whistled meaningly, and chalked his cue. 

" I have tried, but I do not know what to do. It's thirty- 
seven pounds three and tenpence.'* 

" Thirty-seven, three, ten. Ah ! And, counting interest, 
say forty ; there is always something or other which they 
put on. Saul is a devil of a fellow at totting up." 

" You took me to him." 

** I did — that's quite true. I told you he would let you 
have money, and he did. At good interest, and on security, 
Saul will let anybody have money. He would discount a 
bill for the devil himself, with pleasure, if there was a 
respectable name at the back. You signed a paper, and took 
what he gave you." 

" Ten pounds and a box of cigars. That was all I got.'* 

" It doesn't seem much ; but there, you know, you would 
have it ; and you were so certain that you would get your 
appointment before this, that you would have taken a 
thousand if he'd let you. Come, now, don't blame me." 

" What can he do ?" Fred asked, in an anxious tone. 

*' I don't know. If there is any way of getting his money 
back, he will try that way. If there isn't, he'll make it hot 
for you some other way. Lord bless you, I knew how it would 
happen. I've gone through it all myself, only it was a long 
kime ago. You must pay up, or he'll put on the screw." 

The speaker was a short, thickset man, whose beard was 
grey, and his hair touched with grey — a man well on the 
shady side of fifty. 

" I saw it all coming from the very beginning, and here it 
18. You have got a nice, light touch with the cuci and yoa 
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eome here for the sizpeimy lives. You bounce about your 
family ; but you've got no money, and know no trade. ThetQ 
is only one trade open to you." 

*^ What is that?'' asked the young man, with a flush. 

'' Mine. I was a gentleman once. Not for very long ; but 
a gentleman to begin with. My father served his Majesty, 
King George m., and carried colours in the Peninsula. How 
did I come down to this ? By the very same road that you 
are travelling, Mr. Revel; exactly — the very same road« 
Young gentlemen who dislike work, and can play billiardS| 
take to playing for money. Those who play billiards for a 
living always end in marking at billiards for a living. Lord 
bless you, it's as plain as a pikestaff. Gh> the round of the 
rooms, ask them all to tell you what brought them to it, you 
will hear much about the same story, xovl wouldn't shake 
hands with me now, would you ? I don't mind it, my boy — 
not a bit. My word, I was a much finer fellow than you at 
one time." 

He sat down, and prepared to reveal his own story with 
oonsiderable enjoyment. 

"We wore whiskers then, and no beard— only Cavalry 
men wore a moustache. We had long hair brushed in waves. 
We had frock coats tight at the waist ; high shirt collari 
and large neckties. I think I see myself now — going down 
Bond-street, with Captain Book and Lord Deuceace, arm in 
arm, as if the pavement belonged to us. They both went to 
the dogs worse than me, poor beggars ! There, you've read 
Thackeray's History of Deuceace, of course. I always wanted 
to sit to Thackeray myself, only I never got the chance. I 
would have put him up to a tip or two. 

" As to being satisfied with my present aristocratic mode 
of life, I can't say I am. Would I change it ? I certainly 
would if I could. But there's only one state of life for which 
I would change it, and that's a regular allowance — say three 
poimds a week, enough for my quiet brandy and water, and 
my pipe. After all, it is not so very bad. None of the crew 
ever come here ; and if they did, they would not know their 
old chum. As for the~ broken-down ones — ^that's most of the 
Bet — we never speak when we do meet. We pass on, and 
pretend not to know each other. Deuceace went to the bad 
altogether, as you know, perhaps I think the turf t9 worse 
than the billiard-table. Here, you see, you only ruin yourself 
Over the races you ruin the poor devils who wQl bet as welL 
Cards are bad, because in the long run you take to playing wit]i 
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piarked packs. Tliat's wliat Captain Book came to grief oven 
When I last heard of him it was from Charley Fetherstone, 
He saw him at the Grand Prix in Paris, with a pari mutuel^ 
and in the evening came across him in a two-franc hell. Now, 
at billiards joa may plaj dark, and that isn't a nice thing for 
a gentleman to come to ; but, damn it, that's the worst you 
can do. No one can say a worse thing of me than that. After 
all, as you see, you can always pick up an honest living when 
you've forgotten that you are a gentleman.^ 

Fred groaned. The marker warmed up in his recollections, 
and went on : — 

** Charley Fetherstone has not done so well, though. He 
would combine the three: gambled, betted, and played 
billiards. A very dashing and brilliant fellow he was ; but 
somehow it all came to nothing. He should have stuck 
to one thing, you see, like me. What with being ducked 
for a welsher at Hampton, expelled his club for turning up 
. the king at ^rt^, and getting known all over London for 
dark play, he hadn't a chance in the end. I met him a few 
months ago carrying a pair of advertising boards. Think of 
that ! And Charley once the dandiest young fellow in all New 
Bond-street. I was coming along here, with my old briar- 
root in my mouth, when I came alongside of him. I saw his 
eyes flash, and then he dropped them, and plodded on like 
most of the board-carrying lot, noticing nothing. I couldn't 
help myself I had five shillings in my pocket — two^. half- 
crowns — and I slipped one into lus hand. * Take that, mate,' 
I savs — trough, you know. ' What's this for ?' said Charley, 
starmg at me, with the best bit of acting you ever saw in your 
life — * I never saw you before, mate.' ' No more you did, old 
fellow,' I said ; * qmte so — no more you did. We never clapped 
eyes on each other till this blessed minute, did we P That's 
why I gave you the half-crown. Better luck to you, Charley 
Fetherstone I' He never answered, but he dropped his head> 
and went on plodding in the mud. Poor devil ! poor devil !" 

Fred listened with a swelling heart. Was all the world, 
then, going to prophesy disaster ? 

" Well, young gentleman, that's all. Tve told you youi' 
lines as near as I can read them. You can play billiards, and 
vou can't work, and you don't want." 

Perhaps he spoke out of pure kindliness, and from a desire 
jO warn the young man ; perhaps from the cynical depths of 
a dark experience. 

** What security did you give Saul for the money ?'• 
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" A bill of sale on my furniture." 

** Verj well, then ; let him hare the furniture. What does 
a young fellow like you want with furniture ? Your chambers 
aie in the Temple, are they not? Let them clear you out, 
and be hanged to them I Gk) home and put everything 
valuable in your pocket. I remember when Dick Latitat, 
the lawyer — he*s a judge in Lidia now — ^found out there was 
going to be an execution put into his chambers, he moved 
everything out at dead of night to a friend who lived opposite, 
and in the morning, when the Philistines came, the spoil was 
gone. Not that I should advise you to do that, because a 
bill of sale is a serious thing. Let them take the lot, and 
you'll be easier about it." 

Fred sat down on one of the seats that ran roimd the 
room, and looked blankly before him. A billiard-marker I 
Dr. Ghacomb had advised him to become an advertising tout. 
Such was the opinion of tho world about him. He could not 
even reply to the marker's prophecy; for it seemed as if 
suddenly the very foundations of his life were giving way 
beneath him. Where could he get this money ? And if he 
did not get it, how to break the blow to Marion ? For he 
knew well enough the immediate effect of his inability to pay. 
He had given, in fact, a bill of sale on the furniture, nomi- 
nally his own, in his capacity as " head of the house." 

" Come, don't give way," said his friend. " You owe me a 
matter of five shulings or so ; we will chalk that off, if you're 
so hard up as all that. Try and borrow the money. See 
Saul, and ask him to make terms." 

Fred went away and sought the money-lender. He was a 
middle-aged man, dressed in sporting guise. He sat in a 
little office, without any sign of office- work except a safe ; 
there was a table, and there were chairs. The table was 
covered with sporting papers, and Mr. Saul was reading one 
of them. His manner was not calculated to prejudice a 
stranger in his favoxir : it was uneasy, while it affected ease ; 
it was half familiar and half distant ; the manner of one who 
is an Ishmaelite in the world — feared and distrusted by the 
very men whom he most obliges. It is the penalty of the 
profession. Money-lending, the mystery of the hangman, 
l.nd the discharge of the duty of sheriff's officer, may rank 
together as the three least desirable of callings. 

" True to time, Mr. Eevel," he said. " I expected you in 
a day or two. Sit do^vn. Come to discharge your little 
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account? It is not due yet, though — not for three days. 
Let me see." He consulted a note-book, and opened his saie. 
** Here is the account — thirty-nine nineteen and eleven.'* 

" Why don't you say forty at once ? And to think that it 
IS only six months ago, and all I got was ten pounds !'* 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Eevel. You took ten pounds in 
gold, and a box of most valuable cigars, which you might 
have sold for — Ah, well, we need not go into that. Shall 
I write you a receipt ?" 

'' No ; I have not got any money." 

The man looked at him with a feigned surprise. 

" No money ? That is awkward, for the note will be due 
in three days." 

'^ I can't help it. You must give me a little time. Oome, 
Mr. Saul, you do not want the money to-day or to-morrow. 
Give me a month to look about me." 

" That is not the way to conduct business, Mr. ReveL 
The little trifle — ^it is certainly a very small sum — is wanted 
by me imperatively, to make up a large ffum due to a friend, 
a debt of honour. In fact, I must have it. You gave me a 
bill of sale, did you not ? Yes. Beally, it would be very 
disagreeable — Come, Mr. Eevel, you will go away and 
borrow the money of some firiend!, I am sure. I would not 
press you if I were not obliged. I tell you what I will do. 
Find me a good name, and I will do another bill for you. 
I will give you three days yet." This was a gracious conces- 
sion, because three days is the exact space allowed by the 
law. " You shall have three days, and then — But no doubt 
we shall have a better account in that time. Anything like 
good security, my dear sir, good security — reversion, mort* 
gage, post-obits, the name of a good friend — I will oblige you 
in any way possible. You shall never call me a hard man." 

There was one chance yet. He would go and see his old 
and long-suffering friend, Lord Bodney Benbow. Lord 
Itodney's wUd oats had long since been sown. He was going 
in for political life ; he was private secretary to the Earl of 
Cromarty ; he was proposing to stand for a family borough 
in the Conservative interest at the next election; he was 
already a most respectable man ; and it was not at all his 
intention to keep up an intimacy with a man like his former 
friend Eevel, who was just hovering with uncertain wing on 
the outskirts of civilized society. He received him, however, 
with a show of the old cordiality, and shook hands with hinu 

i 
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" What is it, Eevel ? Are you in a mess again ?" 

*' I am always in a mess." 

" You certainly always are. How much is it this time ?*• 

** Forty pounds. I borrowed it six months ago. Got ten 
pounds and a box of cigars of Saul the money-lender." 

" I know the scoundrel well." 

" I gave a bill of sale for it on the furniture." 

" I was not aware that you had any furniture." 

Fred coloured. He had not thought it necessary to inform 
his distinguished friend of the exact conditions of his life. 

" And now you cannot meet it. Well, let the man clear off 
the sticks. I suppose the furniture of your chamber is not 
very precious to you." He, like the marker, thought Fred 
was living by himself. '* He will probably lose by the bargain. 
Let him come and take it." 

" I thought that perhaps you would — " 

" Lend you the money ? My dear fellow, I haven't got it. 
Do you know that I have lent you more than fifty during the 
last two years ? I don't want to bother you about it, and I 
dare say you will be all right some day ; but a younger son 
has not too much to spare. Why don't you do something for 
yourself ?" 

" Did you remember to speak about my application at the 
Colonial Office ?" 

" I did. It's no good, my boy. They are pestered with 
applications. There are seven hundred names down at the 
Colonial Office already. They will not give you anything. 
You must abandon the notion of a Government appointment 
altogether." 

** And at the Foreign Office ? I know French." 
- "Everybody knows French. Come, Eevel, let me speak 
frankly. You are going dowir.iill. It's a bad sign when a 
man borrows sovereigns. And now there's this business of 
the bill. Set to work on something — ^what the deuce does it 
matter what? A man can do anything nowadays. Wby» 
my younger brother is going into a merchant's office next 
week. Don't fly into a rage with an old friend. Give up 
running after shadows. You will get nothing from the 
Government, nothing at all ; there is no department of the 
Civil Service that you can get into by examination ; and as 
your father did not do the sensible thing with you, and give 
you a chance in the army, you mvist try sometlnng eke. Be 
iea«onable, old boy. You and I were too much together 
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once. It did not hurt me much to get rusticated, but it 
plajed the deuce with you. Try and see things in their right 
light. Give up family tradition and Oxford prejudice, and 
take anything. No one whose opinion is worth anything to 
you will thiii twice about what you are. And now, Fi-ed, 
my boy, good-bye. Let the furniture go to the money-lending 
fellow; give up billiards and the West-end, and go in for 
work, like me. If I can help you, I will. Only let the world 
see that you can help yourself." 

Fred mechanically took his hand and left him. It was 
dismissal. There was no hope from that quarter, nor from 
any other. In three days' time the money-lender would 
execute his threat and sell them up. Sharp lessons, but they 
came, like the admonition to the unfortunates in Tartarus, 
too late. 

" Disci te jiutitiam moniti, et non temnere diyos." 

" Admirable advice !" says Scarron the scoffer ; " but what is 
the good of it down there f" 

Quite so. Fred had learned from the doctor that he was a 
lazy vaurien ; from Marion that he had disgraced and dis- 
honoured himself by writing begging letters ; from the bil- 
liard-marker that his ultimate profession was undoubtedly to 
mark at billiards ; and from Lord Eodney Benbow that he 
was certainly going downhill. It was quite true ; but he had 
got lower than anybody knew, and now he was going to be 
found out by Marion. All the humiliations he had ex- 
perienced were nothing in comparison with this. Winifred 
would know it, too. Adrienne would know it. They would 
have bare walls for shelter, for everything would be seized. 
What could he do ? How fend off the blow ? 

*Winifred would cry, and believe him when he told her 
something in mitigation of the offence ; Adie would laugh 
bitterly, and smite him with winged words; but this was 
nothing compared with the reproach he would read in the 
eyes of Marion, 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

" And now, Adie," said Marion, " let us forget Fred's sins, 
poor fellow. See, the picture is finished — actually finished. 
I can do no more to it." 

'' I am sure," said Adie, who was a critic after the feishion 
of those who, in trying to say smooth things, alwayfl contrive 
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to wound the yanitj of an artist — ^^ I am sure I hare seen 
manj worse pictures in the Exhibition." 

Poor Marion I 

If she had shown her sister a poem, Adie would have 
assured her, with a genial smile, that she had seen worse 
verses in print; if a tale, that inferior productions had 
appeared in the Housemaid'e Journal. And then Adie would 
hare thought that she was conyejing a rare and merited 
compliment to her sister. 

**ldo Uke the face of the girl," she said — as if, bad as the 
thing was, there were some merits. ** I suppose because it is 
painted after me. And it all seems so pretty, and you are 
very clever, Marion. 

" Not that it is the slightest use," she went on, dolefully. 
** You will not be able to sell it, I suppose, unless Burls takes 
it of you for a tenth part of what it is worth. Marion, we 
are an unlucky family. Sometimes I think we shall never 
get out of our degradation." 

" Not degradation, Adie." 

" Yes," she said — " disgrace and degradation. You toiling 
day and night for nothing; I dependent on you. Fred 
playing billiards for sixpences. It is disgrace, Marion." 

She had lost all faith in her sister's power of success. 
Two years of drudgery seemed to her conclusive that Marion 
would never be an artist. 

** 1 will tell you a secret, Adie. Dr. Chacomb is going to 
try for the Boyal Academy with it. He is coming here 
to-day." 

" It is very good of Dr. Chacomb," replied her sister, who 
was in a despondent mood — ** very good, indeed. But it is no 
use. They won't take it ; if they take it, they will hang it 
•(^here no one can see it. It will not be sold, and then you 
will have it back again — poor dear Marion !" 

" Perhaps the bad luck will turn, Adie. At all events, it 
is always right to go on working. Don't be down-hearted, 
dear." 

''I must be. I found out another thing yesterday. Promise 
me, Marion, if I tell it you, to keep it a secret." 

*' What is it, Adie P" 

** Winifred Owen is ft very pretty girl, Marion.** 

"Well?" 

^ And a ladylike girL^ 

•* Yes." 
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"And—and — how should you like Winifred Owen to be- 
oome Winifred Revel?" 

Marion only opened her eyes. 

" You may make up your mind to that event, my dear," 
Adie went on, with the calmness of despair. *'It will be 
quite a marriage of romance. He has nothing; she has 
nothing. Thev will live upon love, without even a cottage. 
What do you think of it ?" 

" Poor Winifred," said Marion. " I will speak to Fred at 
once." 

" No, do not, Marion — let things go on. Now you know 
why I am so cross with him this morning. It does seem 
too bad. He ought to be content with dragging his sisters 
down, and spare poor little Winifred. It is too late, Marion. 
She loves him." 

" How do you know, Adie ?" 

** Because I can see, my dear ; because I have got eyes in 
my head ; because when girls love people they look in one 
way, and only one way ; because Winifred is carried away 
with his good looks and winning ways. Poor Fred would 
win the heart of an icicle if he set about it in earnest." 

" It may stimulate him, to be engaged." 

" No, Marion. Nothing will ever stimulate Fi-ed to do any 
work. I know my dear Fred. He will just go on for ever 
as he is going on now ; he will spoil her life as he has 
spoiled yours. Poor little Winifred! And how can they 
marry ? Think of living on year after year, in love with a 
man whom you cannot hope to marry. Marion, what is the 
matter? Are you ill?" 

For her sister's cheek paled, and she sat down suddenly, 
as if Adie had struck her some sharp blow — which, indeed, 
was the case, though she did not know it. 

" Poor Fred ! He does not tell us any more, as he did at 
first, what he does and where he goes. That is the worst 
sign. I feel as if we were becoming outcasts. Why are we 
alone in the world in having no friends and relations ? Where 
are your mother's people, Marion ? Where are mine ? Where 
are all our French cousins ? Surely the Revolution did not 
kill everybody. Did my father have no friends among his 
brother-officers who would help us if they were asked ?" 

" My dear, have patience." 

"Patience! Oh, Marion, I think we have had patience 
enough. I hate it — ^this cramped, miserable life. I have no 
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more patieuce with it at all. Our hopes are bound bj a 
fraction or bo, more or less. We live from day to day ; we 
tremble at shadows ; and we are wretched because poor Fred 
spends a few shillings on himself." 

Then the doctor came, and the topic was necessarily 
changed. 

He planted himself in front of the picture, and began to 
criticize it. 

" I am not really," he said, " a judge of pictures at all. I 
only pretend to be, like the rest of the world. This, however, 
seems to me a pretty painting. I never saw a dress like that ; 
but then painters put any dress they like on their models. I 
never saw a sky like that — * light that never shone on earth 
or ocean' — but then I never saw lights like those in Turner's 
pictures. * So much the worse for you,' Turner used to say, 
when any one objected to his light that he didn't see the 
colour. The flowers look faithful, and the leaves seem as if 
they were shaking in the breeze. How do you make things 
look as if they were alive ? Miss Eevel, you are an artist. I 
am not a critic, and so I can tell the truth. There is genius 
in the picture. Now 'let us take it away. I have got the 
frame ready, and it must go in to-day or to-morrow. As for 
the face, it's yours. Miss Adie : that is another way of saying 
that it is so beautiiPul that no one ever will believe it can be 
true to life." 

" That is right. Dr. Chacomb. Say something more to me, 
just to put me in a good humour. I want a little coaxing 
and petting this morning." 

" It's a lovely face, Miss Adie," he went on. " Tour sister 
has caught the laugh in it. That's the prettiest thing of all 
in your face, that it always seems to laugh. Perhaps it is 
your eyes that laugh. You ought to be the happiest girl in 
the world." 

" Isn't he delightful, Marion ? I know I ought to be, 
Dr. Chacomb. I've got the * makings,' as Fred says, of any 
amount of happiness — tons of happiness ; but who could be 
nappy in such a frock as this ? And, oh ! if you could only 
see my boots. Now you have said something pleasant to me, 
go on with Marion's picture." 

" Well, then, I have spoken about it to a patient and friend 
of mine, an E.A., and got you such little influence at work as 
may be useful when it comes to hanging. I did not say the 
piiiture was by a lady, because the B.A.S don't like ladies. 
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Even EusMn says that women cannot paint. Did you ever 
hear how a lady first became a student of the Academy ? 
.She sent a drawing in under an assumed name ; no one knew 
anything about the artist ; it was accepted, made some noise, 
and then they found out. But they could not turn it out 
again, of course. That was some years ago, in the year *60, 
and plenty of ladies have been admitted since then." 

" And you think your friend's interest will help ?" 

"I hope so. You see, there are so many pictures by 
Academicians, and so many by well-known men. When these 
are all provided for, the new and unknown paintera have got 
to take their chance. And for most of them it*s a mere toss- 
up. Some must be taken. Yours if a good deal better than 
many that are taken ; but, pardon me, there are many of the 
rejected which would show well even by the side of this pic- 
ture. There, you see, interest comes in." 

"And if it is taken?" 

" Then it shall be sold ; then you will have commissions in 
plenty ; then you shall see your way to a comfortable — ^per- 
haps a large — income every year; then, my dear young ladies, 
you shall say farewell to Lowland-street, and rejoice the world 
to which you belong." 

" Dr. Chacomb," exclaimed Adie, with enthusiasm, " I love 
you; upon my word, I adore you. You never come here 
without raising our spirits and giving us hope. You are not 
mocking us? You really think that one may reasonably 
look forward to something this year — say a journey in a van 
to Epping Forest with the ladies and gentlemen of Elephant- 
row — they went all together last year, and came home at 
midnight. Or perhaps one may pray — it's no use praying 
for anything unless it is reasonabl5r probable — for a new dress 
for both of us ; or what do you say, Marion, to hoping — just 
tempting Providence by a prayer, you know — that we may 
see our way to take lodgings where we may behold a field 
and a tree ?" 

''Really," said the doctor, " you may hope all these things. 
And if you vnll permit me — " 

" I will permit you anything, doctor, if Marion's picture 
gets into the Academy." 

" You hear ?" And the doctor called Marion to witness. 
** She permits me anything. That means a visit to the dress* 
maker's at least." 

So ]^ went away, carrying the picture with him. 
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**'NLj dear,*' said Adie, **i% is such a pity — ob! such a 
terrible pity I" 

" What is a terrible pity P" 

'* That it cannot be, Marion. The doctor is the best friend 
we have ; and, Marion, he is a friend ont of love to you. Do 
you think he looks for no reward at all P" 

They were interrupted agfun. This time their visitor was 
a tall, thin man, with stooping shoulders, very long white 
hair, and a curiously pale face. They had never seen him 
before, but from Dicky Carew's description they knew their 
vicitor for the famous Hermit of Lowland-street. 

They knew him by his tall and stately figure, by his hand- 
some (sLce, by his cold air, and by the studied carelessness of 
his dress. It was noon, and he was attired in morning 
costume of the latest fashion. He wore gloves, and had a 
flower in his button-hole ; he carried a new hat, and but for 
his white, colourless cheek you would have taken him for the 
freshest importation possible from New Bond-street. 

" Pardon me," he said. " I have to ask a thousand pardons 
for this intrusion. I live over your heads, and it is, perhaps 
you know, a great many years since I left my rooms. I see 
no one except my secretary. If I fail in the politeness due 
to two most interesting and charming young ladies, you will, 
I am sure, be good enough to excuse my gaucherie on the 
ground of my recluse habits." 

Marion bowed. She took a dislike to the man at once. 
Adie would perhaps have laughed, but the solemnity of the 
address overawed her. 

^' I learned accidentally," he said, looking from one to the 
other, " that one of the young ladies is an artist." 

'' I am an artist," said Marion — *' or, rather, I try to be an 
artist." 

" Thank you," he said, looking at Adie. ** One of the 
ladies — perhaps both — splays and sings very charmingly." 

" My sister," said Marion, " plays and sings so as to charm 
me, at least. I presume you have overheard her, upstairs. 
If you will let us know what time will least inconvenience 
you, we will observe that hour." 

He bowed and smiled. 

" It is not to speak of your music that I have broken my 
rule," he said. " I hoped, when I resolved to quit an un- 
worthy world, to make no more acquaintance — never to ask, 
never to know, if I could help it, any one's name with whom 
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I migbt be obliged to converse. I hoped to ]ms8 the 
Temainder of my existence in absolute silence and seclusion/^ 

He waited, to let the preamble take effect. 

"That must be very disagreeable/' said Adie. **I don't 
wonder at your belDg tired of it. And all the time you have 
been locked up, did you have no one to talk to but Mr. Oarew ?'* 

" My secretarv r*" he asked, with a studied elevation of hi» 
eyebrow, as if he had only heard his name once or so — 
everything about this man was false, affected, and maniere. 
^' In fact, I think I have heard that his name is Carew — an 
old Devonshire name, too ; an instance of the many survivals^ 
among the lower classes, of good names." 

" Dear me !" said Adie, in her light, frivolous way. She 
was quietly enjoying the spectacle of this visitor, who was aa 
awkward as an owl in the sunshine. " I should not advise 
you to tell Mr. Carew that he belongs to the lower dasses."^ 

" Adie," said her sister, " we have not learned yet to what 
we owe this visit." 

"Pardon me" — her visitor could not take his eyes off 
Adie. " A curious resemblance ; the sound of your sister's 
voice — are you sisters ?" 

" Yes, we are sisters." 

"Ah! it is Dot with you," he said to Marion. "I was 
struck at first, but thp^ is nothing. I am forced out of my 
solitude by a pressing want, in which you may help me." 

" Do you want to talk to somebody i*" asked Adie. " Is it 
that the unworthy world is actually going to be forgiven ?" 

The young lady, whose face and voice reminded him of 
some old acquaintance, and who treated his solemn airs with 
no more respect than if he had been a quite common creature, 
disconcerted him hugely. 

" Do not speak to me," he replied, " of the world ; I hate 
it— I hate it." 

"The world," Adie went on, "is a large ball or sphere, 
flattened at the poles, something in the shape of an orange. 
It rotates upon its axis once in every twenty-four hours, and 
revolves round the sun, which is the centre of the planetary 
system which we ignorantly call the amiverse." 

" My dear Adie !" Marion cried. 

" Geography, my dear Marion — it is so in all the books. 
The world is a very large thing, and it must be a vary big 
heart to hate it." 

" It is not the world I hate." The Hermi^ stayed himself 
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baclrvvards and forwards with a deprecating gesture. ^I 
hate mankind. I have found men erer cruel, negligent, and 
unjust. I have met with nothing but selfishness in mj 
communications with men. I have ceased to expect from men 
anything but slander, obloquy, and treachery." 

'* That seems very bad," said Adie. '' How did men find 
you?" 

He straightened himself, and assumed tlie most effective 
pose he knew, his right hand thrust in his waistcoat, like 
Canning. 

" They found me," he said, " the soul of honour, in things 
small as well as great ; they found he, a chivalrous gentleman 
of the old school, one who feared not the face of man, and 
bowed before the face of woman." 

Marion felt inclined to yawn. It was a vulgar and common- 
place inclination, but she felt it. 

** Pray, sir," sLe asked, " what can we do for you ? You do 
not know who we are. We have not the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance. May I ask again why you have called upon us P" 

**It is an affair of business," he said, descending to prose. 
*' I want some drawings made from these rough sketches, and 
I thought that perhaps you might be able to do them for me." 

** Let me see them," said Marion. 

They were the subjects which Dicky had so often seen 
commenced and recommenced — drawings in water-colour, in 
sepia, and in pen-and-ink of garrison scenes, and drawings of 
camp life. 

" You want them copied ?" she asked. " But they are 
finished sketches already, and so much better than I can do 
myself." 

" I want you to make an oil painting of one," he said. 
*' Choose which yon think best." 

She laid one aside— a simple drawing of a sirgle figure 
emerging from a tent, in ice and snow, looking with a wild 
expression of terror as he buckled on his sword. 

" That is a curious subject ; shall I take that ?" 

He snatched it from her. 

" No. I did not know it was there. I will choose one for you.** 

He took a drawing full of life, energy, and verve, repre- 
senting a garrison steeplechase. 

" Yes, I can do this ; but you have got the same feu?e in the 
Central figure." 

She looked at the first, and then at her patron. 
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The foce was the same ; but it was his fttce — ^his own face. 
She saw that in a minute, in spite of the change which twenty 
years had brought to a face once gallant and gay, and stiU 
handsome. 

He passed over the remark in silence. 

** If yon will kindly," he said, with a resumption of his cold 
politeness — "if you will kindly attempt a reproduction, a 
padiccio, of this little unpretending sketch, I shall be happy 
indeed. I am so selfish" — he turned to Adie — " that I shall 
try to make your charming sister the accomplice in these 
innocent pleasures of mine. If I could, by any persuasion 
enlist you in the same cause — ** 

She shook her head. 

" I assure you," she said, " I do not paint at all ; and none 
of my pleasures are innocent — ^not dove-like, that is, like your 
own." 

"I mean," he replied, "that if you would sometimes con- 
descend to visit the cell of a Solitary, you might cheer the 
hours of retirement with the sweetness of your voice. Saul, 
you know, had David." 

" Yes," said Marion, " and threw his javelin at him. My 
sister, Mr. Lilliecrip — I think that is your name — cannot pay 
visits to your rooms, nor can I." 

" Pardon me again." He smiled, so as to lay bare a whole 
row of white teeth. " I find that I am more spoiled for society 
than I had anticipated. I should have kncrwn that my invi- 
tation was contrary to the convenances. Pray forgive me. 
Only, perhaps, you will not allow my rudeness to interfere 
with your usual practice on the piano. Let me, at least, have 
the pleasure of heariug you play and sing, as you have been 
accustomed to do." 

" If you want society," said Adie, in her natve manner, " I 
don't see why you are a Hermit. If you remain a Hermit, 
that must be because you do not care for society. If you 
want cheering up, why not go back to the men you have 
found so very, very wicked ?" 

" I hate society," said the Solitary. 

" Adie, dear, we have no excuse for asking this gentlemac 
anything about his private affairs. I will try to copy your 
picture for you, sir, and I hope you will be satisfied with the 
result ; but I do not promise much." 

" T will come down, if I may be allowed, from time to time, 
fco advise in its progress," he replied. ** Tell me if I may bo 
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permitted to intrude upon tliis sweet solitude, tlie abode of 
the twin muses, the sisters of singing and painting, Euterpe 
and Poly — Polyhymnia, I think, imless it was Proserpine; 
but my classical memory is weak." 

Marion was annoyed at the man's florid language. 

" You may come," she said, shortly. " Indeed, you have 
a right. Qood morning, sir." 

'* Marion," said Adie, when his step was well up the stairs, 
^ this is a day out of an Arabian Night. Isn't he too funny ?" 

*< Do not let him come here when I am out," said Marion. 
** Promise me not to go up to his rooms, or to talk to him. 
I don't like the man." 

They heard, presently, his footsteps oyer their heads, 
walking backwards and forwards. 

The Hermit was in a fever. He had actually seen and 
talked to two yoimg ladies, after fourteen years of incarcera- 
tion. He was worse than Simon Stylites, who could at least, 
if he wished, wink at his fair devotees ; he had not even that 
consolation. He read perpetually his yellow French novels 
of intrigue, and he fed his mind upon the distorted uureali- 
ties of the Second Empire. But here was reality ; and he 
trembled now that he met it. 

"They are perfectly delicious," he said. "As for the 
younger, I seem to have met her before, somewhere — who is 
she like ? But the elder girl, with her deep eyes — Ah ! if 
I could win her, I would — ^yes, I would give up even my 
Hermitage, and go back to — to" — he shuddered— "to some 
part of the world where no one would know anything about me." 

In his nervousness, he had left all his sketches with Marion. 



COaiAPTBB XXVIL 

Adib left Marion over the sketches, and sought the society 
of Mr. Owen. It was a half -holiday, and she knew that she 
should find the schoolmaster alone in the deserted school-room. 

There, in fact, he was. The sun, shining through the open 
windows, made the empty desks and deserted benches look 
bright and pleasant. He was sitting at his desk, ensconced 
comfortably for the afternoon with Lajighome's " Plutarch," 
but he did not look sorry to be disturbed by the girl who so 
often came down to talk with him. Plutarch, no doubt an 
incomparable author, has no chance, even with an ol'^ ^hooU 
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master versed in the wisdom of the book of Proverbs, against 
the voice and eyes of a pretty girL The life of Aristides, and 
the comparison between him and Cato, are most improving 
studies ; but even to an instructor of youth it is more cheerful 
to read a page of life. 

Therefore Mr. Ow«n gave his visitor the one chair in the 
room, and sat himself down, with crossed legs, on a bench 
before her. With his matted hair, his seamy and wrinkled 
face, his spectacles, and the tips of his short fingers touching 
each other, he looked the very eflfigy of wisdom. The owl- 
faced goddess whom Dr. Schliemann found at Troy was not 
more sagacious of aspect 

" And so, Miss Adie, you want my advice about work, do 
you ? Sit down, and let me think." 

" If I could find anything that I could do ; but, Mr. Owen, 
I am so lamentably ignorant. I know French, to be sure, and 
I can play and sing a little ; but that is all. As for history, 
I assure you I hardly know Alexander the Great from the 
Great Mogul." 

" That's because you don't read Plutarch," said the school* 
master. 

" And my geography is worse. I really should not know 
whether the map of America was upside down or not, it is so 
long since I looked at it." 

^' There is no upside or downside either to a map. I caned 
a boy to-day for not knowing the firontiers of China. To be 
sure, I did not know them myself." 

''Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself for caning 
the poor boy, Mr. Owen," said Adie. 

" It is the duty of the boy to know his lessons, and the 
duty of the master to awaken his instincts. It is for example, 
* Smite the scomer, and the simple shall beware.' The only 
way to do that is by caning him. Draco, you will find, in 
Plutarch's Life of Solon, punished everything by death, 
' because,' he said, ' the smallest offences deserve death, and 
there is no greater punishment for the most heinous.' As 
for the schoolmaster not knowing everything, it is, as every- 
body knows, a part of his professional baggage to pretend to 
know everything. My dear, if the boys, who are demoniao 
by nature, found out a weak point in my knowledge, I should 
lose my authority over them. Just look at the range of 
lubjects: Latin and trigonometry; French and writing; 
book-keeping by doable entry and geography ; chemistry, so 
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as to nuurch with the age — ^bless joa, a schoolmaster u 
nowhere who does not march with the age — ^Euclid, algebia, 
and history ; the Bible ! The wonder is, that the brain stands 
it alL But it isn't the amount of knowledge, mj dear, that 
makes a good schoolmaster feel like going cracked, but the 
amount of pretension. Well, we are as honest as we can 
afford." 

" I do not want to teach," said Adie— " I am far too stupid 
and too impatient. But there are other ways." 

" There are," he said, " fifty other ways. Wait here, and 
look at Plutarch, while I go and get a little book of notes. 
I made it up two or three years ago, when Winifred was 
casting about for a profession. Sometimes I hare thought 
about sending it to the papers. You shall hear. 

" Now" — he returned with a penny note-book, filled with 
figures and references — " I am not going to read you all this, 
but only a part. Listen! Axiom First. I've ruled it all 
out, like Euclid, in axioms, definitions, and propositions. 
Axiom the First — ^you will have to grant this — ' No woman 
wants to work.' " 

" Granted," said Adie. " That's true, I suppose ; nor any 
man either." 

" No ; that is the great difference between the sexes. Man 
does like work, and woman does not. She likes to sit in 
warm corners, and talk. Axiom One's allowed. Axiom 
Two : * If a woman is obliged to work, she likes to work as 
little as possible.' " 

" Of course." 

'* Axiom Three : ' She likes to get as much money as she 
can, and to be her own mistress !' " 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

" We are getting on capitally. Axiom Pour : * A woman 
ought to get the just price of her labour.' " 

" Of course she ought." 

" She grants everything, this young lady does," said the 
philosopher. " She's got a brain fit for Euclid himself. 
Axiom Five : ' There ought to be no difference, provided the 
work is the same, between the wages of women and those 
of men.' That granted too? Very well. We are getting 
on famously. These are the introductions to a great science ; 
but as yet I've only had time to work out one or two propo- 
sitions. What a discoverer I might have been, if Td only had 
the time to work fer myself! Fancy reducing all sociaS 
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diBtinctions to theorems, like Euclid, only more intereBting. 
First Proposition — this is a startler: *A11 employers of 
women ought immediately to be hanged by the neck.* " 

" Oh, what a dreadful proposition !" 

Adie took the word in its usual, not its Euclidean sense, 
and understood Mr. Owen to mean that he wished to intro- 
duce a Bill into the Legislature for the sole purpose of 
instantly destroying this large and influential class. 

" Immediately," he repeated ; " without trial, without 
jury, without coimsel — ^all on one rope ; and I would pull at 
the other end," 

"Mr. Owcb!'* — for he looked quite flushed and excited, 
and began to stump up and down the school -room, jerking 
about his short legs in a roully alarming manner. 

** Sooond Proposition : ' No woman ought to be allowed 
to work for money/ " 

'*Eut if they ouistF' 

" Let me say my say, and then jou shall talk* There are 
three millions of women earning wa^^cs. Sixty thoueaiid ara 
mi J liners. Stay^ l^it me re a J my List.'* 

He found the i>lactj in his book, and read ; 

* ■' lil l1 [ill e r 8, 5 8 /I I J ; s hirt ni aker s, 2 i> 8 ? 5 ; nj achinist g, 
10-724; bookbiLtder^, 5,272; florists, 4,2(>0,* But the hst 
only aetroiints for 1 05,61^1 ; and I forget now whether it 
extejida beyond Loudon. BeaidciS these, th^re are bead- 
malv<jr3, hure-uiaUt^rg, bonnct-inakers, book-foldere, boot- 
closers, factory giils, shop girls, bimdliox-maJicra, match- 
makers, nurecR, cigar- makers, and thouKanda of other trades. 
Now, how do they get paid ? Don't aosiver me," 

He fitopped, ami tapped his forehead, in reflection, 

" Third Proposition : * It ought to be pc'nal to make or 
take eoiitractfl.' Penal, Miss Adie — imprisoament for life, 
with on t hope of co m mu t ati on . 

'*!NoWj for money. My Winifred is in a service— a Gov^tlTi- 
ment serA^co^ where they pay the men better than the women 
for tlie same work. However, she Ib qiiiek — bless her little 
fingura !^and gets a guinea a- week. But you would not like 
to be a telegraph girl ?" 

" I do not kiioYv what I should like, I am sure." 

" Dressmaking. That is almost the worst line of any. If 
you liTe in the housD you get two or three BhiUings a week, 
and }^our food ; if you Uve out, you get fifteen shillings and 
no food. Fifteen shillings 1 Think of that, and in London, 
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where eyen the worst room cannot be got under five sbillinga 
Say two girls live in it together, for economy ; there is half-^ 
crown for rent. Eating and drinking cannot be got under 
eighteenpence a day, b^use the poor creatures are unable 
to buy and cook their own food, but must give a profit to 
eating-houses ; that leaves exactly two shillings a week — five 
pounds a-year — ^for keeping up a respectable appearance, and 
dressing as the poor thing^i must dress. Why, no servant in 
the country, no poor lodging-house maid of all- work, is paid 
80 badly. My dear, try to think what the girls do. They 
work for twelve hours a day, and sometimes more. When 
the season is over they are turned off. Of course, they have 
no share in the profits, although the success of the firm de- 
pends on their needles. What right — what right, I say, have 
the masters to the great fortunes they make out of the girls ? 
The fine ladies never think ; and when the girls go wrong — 
but there, never mind. 

" Day workers, again. They make eighteenpence a day — 
nine shillings in all. Worse off than the poor creatures in 
the shops. 

'' Shop attendants. Do you know that they make them 
wear black silks, and stop the money out of their pay ? 

" Florists. Do you know that they have to woA from five 
in the morning till eight, nine, and ten at night ? 

" Barmaids. They are kept in the house on the condition 
that they attract gentlemen — paid for degradation. 

*' Cigar-makers. They make cigars faster and better than 
men. They are paid forty per cent, less than men. 

''And listen to this. Woman's skilled labour is worth 
sixteen shillings a week at the outside; man's unskilled 
labour is worth eighteen shillings a week as a minimum. 
There is not a man in this country — not a single stupid, illi- 
terate lout — ^who, at the ordinary rates of pay, cannot, by 
fetching and carrying, earn more than a woman skilled in a 
mechanical trade. 

" There's a lower depth still, my dear — a lower depth, for 
which a judgment ought to fall upon this country, and it will. 
It's the (Jovemment contracts. They contract for what they 
ought to make themselves ; they pay the middle-man, to save 
themselves the trouble of preventing themselves from being 
cheated ; they pay a price which they know to be inadequate, 
and they look on while the contractor grinds the £em» of the 
poor to fulfil his bond. Because, mj dear, he will have his 
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profit, tliat is quite cerfcain; and unless ho can cheat the 
Grovemment, he will starve his labourer. There are thousands 
of women in this country doing Government work, for eon- 
tractors to make their fortune ; and no one to lift up a hand, 
and ask that labour for the nation shall be paid a fair and 
honest price. A woman working a machine for an army 
contract, for twelve hours a day — think of working a machine 
twelve hours ! — can earn two shillings and twopence-halfpenny 
a day ; and that less stoppages, ix the foreman has a spite. 
Six times twelve are seventy-two — seventy-two hours a week 
for thirteen shillings and sixpence ! Most of them widows, 
too, with fa^milies of children. There are nearly a million of 
widows in this country, and more than half are earning their 
own living. 

" There's philanthropists, now — ^they talk of teachingwomen 
trades ; but why, my dear, why ? To get their labour cheaper, 
and make the middle-man richer. If philanthropists wanted 
to help, they would teach the women to form trades unions." 

All this time, Mr. Owen was walking up and down the 
room, faster and faster, growing every moment the more 
energetic as he denounced the oppressors of womankind. 

" They are all in league together, I toll you. Woman is to be 
the beast of burden because she is the weaker vessel. We 
are no better than Australian savages. We treat our women 
as they treat theirs — make them do the hardest work, and 
take the best pay and the best food for themselves. My dear 
Miss Adie, it's shameful, it's intolerable, it's horrible. If I 
could make them tmderstand — ^I mean the fine ladies — ^the 
evils they cause by their apathy, not only to the poor women 
with whom they have no sympathy, but vnth the women o 
their own class, for whom they make the path of sin easy. 
But there, you don't understand. How should you ?" 

" I understand, at least, that women are very badly treated. 
But you have not told me of anything that could help me. 
What are girls like myself to do, Mr. Owen ?" 

" God knows !" he replied, shaking his head. " The Lord 
only knows what young hidies find to do who have been 
brought up to notlung. Some of them go out^or governesses 
— ^keeping a governess is the modem way of pretending to 
educate the girls as well as the boys, for a tenth part of the 
cost ; but the examinations all over the country are making 
it more and more difficult to find good places, except for girls 
who have taken degrees. Some of tiiem try law-copying, 
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another name for slow starvation ; some of them make pretty, 
useless things, and send them to places where thej pretend 
to sell ladies' work. Nobody ever buys anything there, and 
after a bit the things come back again, spoiled by being 
knocked about a shop." 

'* The world seems a much more wicked place than I eyer 
thought it,*' said Adie. 

'* It is, young lady — it is a great deal more wicked than 
any one eyery thought it It is so wicked, that the heart of 
man cannot conceive its wickedness. There is so much misery 
in it, that no one would dare to write it down ; there is so 
much wrong wanting to be set right, that no one dares stir a 
Jnger for fear of disturbing everything. In this country we 
sit and wait, hoping that no one will trouble us ; and one 
day we shall see some noisy demagogue go up and down the 
face of the country, raising such a storm as England has 
never seen, for his own selfish and miserable ends." 

" Don't frighten me, Mr, Owen," said Adie, really fright- 
ened at the passion which the schoolmaster threw into his 
words. *' TeU me, is there nothing at all for me to do V* 

*' Some yoimg ladies take to art, like your dear sister, but 
they are few ; some try writing, but not one in a thousand 
makes anything at that ; some go on the stage, but there are 
not many young ladies on the stage — ^more's the pity for the 
theatre : one or two have taken to lecturing, and that's the 
.worst line of anything else in the world. The history of 
woman's work. Miss Adie, is what I have told you in my 
axioms. Women don't want any work to do ; they have not 
been trained to it; they are not accustomed to unite for 
purposes of self-protection; they are the victims of every 
dirty-souled draper and man-mUliner who is content to get 
rich on the profits made by starving his work girls. Pro- 
position One, first class, first boy — ^boy — I beg your pardon — 
Miss Adie Revel, what is Proposition One ?" 

" Every employer of women, including the Government, 
ought to be hanged immediately." 

"Prove that proposition, first — ^yoimg lady of the first 
class." 

** Women are cheated out of their proper pay ; skilled 
women do not receive wages at the same rate as skilled men, 
and they have to work too many hours. Men who oppress 
them ought to be punished. The best punishment is caning — '* 

" First boy, take care." 
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*' I mean, hanging. You wouldn't cane me, Mr. Owen, 
would you ?" 

** Finisli the proposition first." 

" Well, it is finished, isn't it. So that they all ought to 
t>e hanged." 

^* Quod erat demonstrandum.** 

" Say that in English, Mr. Owen." 

'* Quody which — ^the pronoun ; erorf, was — ^rerb, Imperfect ; 
sum, fid^ esse — demoTistrandum^ gerund in di-do-dum^ to be 
/demontitmted. First boy, go tip a place. Now the Secoud 
Proposition." 

*" No woman ought to be allowed to work for money.' But 
J[ cannot prove that. It seems to me that women ought to 
be allowed to work for as much as they can get." 

** I want to see women working at things which do not 
hvmg in money," he explained, " And why ? Because there 
iwe plenty of men in the world to do the useful things. When 
these come to be too few, we shall invent more machines. If 
women were prohibited from getting their own living, the 
men would have to do all the nasty jobs that they have put 
*on the women — ^boot-work and the like. Boys could do the 
things which require lightness of touch, and do them quite 
.as well, too, as women." 

" But you would not let the poor women starve, would you ?" 

" No ; the State should keep them, and keep them in com- 
fort. Ah, it's a_pon« asinorum in my new Euclid that women 
ought not to be allowed to work for money ; but it's coming 
around to it by degrees. We don't like to see our women culti- 
vating the fields, as I am told they do in France. Soon we 
shall come not to like to see them at hard work of any kind; 
■and then the man who is found guilty of ill-treating his girls 
will have a bad time of it. Why, I heard the other day of a 
woman employed in a white-lead factory, who had to walk 
four miles to her work and four miles back, work ten hours, 
.and earn nine shillings a-week. Her employer was a gentle- 
man, of course — ^they all are. My reform will sweep ail such 
gentlemen off the face of the earth. Now, first class, atten- 
tion : Proposition Three." 

" * It ought to be penal to make or take contracts.' Come, 
I know all the beginning, Mr. Owen." 

" Prove it, first boy." 

" I can't, please, my master." 

^ First boy, you wUl have to go to the bottom of the class. 
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Idsteiu When a contract is made, tlie maker secures bis 
own profit first ; when he has to make a lower offer, he sticks 
to \na own profit, and screws the loss out of his employee 
if he can. When coal went up fifty per cent, the miners 
would have got nothing ; only they showed a bold front, so 
they got ten per cent. When coal went down, the men got 
locked out till they agreed to a reduction of fifteen per cent. 
Who wins by that ? The masters, whichever way the wind 
Dlows. The women cannot unite, because no one has taught 
th'^m how ; and so they suffer by every contract that is mtuie,. 
and you can't prevent it." 

** I don't quite understand, and I think I have had enough 
of trading for one day. But, Mr, Owen, you have not 
answered my question. Tell me what I can do to earn some 
money." 

The old schoolmaster took the girl by both her hands, and 
looked in her face. It was a face so pretty, and yet, somehow^ 
so helpless. In every feature it spoke of a want of support. 

" My child, you have got, or your sister has got, a little 
money. She has her art, she has health and strength ; pray 
God that you may have to do — nothing. And believe me, it 
is the happiest condition for all women on this earth to do> 
nothing. Stay at home, my dear, and nourish high and 
noble thoughts; keep up your courage, and trust in God." 

Ho led his pupil to the door with the gallantry of a Cas- 
tilian, and dismissed her; but the talk had revived old 
thoughts in his brain, and ideas that he had long since aban* 
doned as impracticable and useless. He sat down and tried 
to read Plutarch with his usual calm, but in vain. The 
beloved pages of Langhome had no charm for him. He put 
the book down, and began to pace up and down the school- 
room, working out one more of those golden dreams of an 
impossible future which, while they last, make a man divine. 

" I see," he might have said, had his vision shaped itself inta 
words, ** I see a time when men shall acknowledge that the 
truest chance for the world is to cultivate and raise the women. 
They shall form associations which shall enable girls to work,, 
if they must work, for their own profit. Eich people shall: 
help the girls to found their own co-operative workshops. 
The minimum of pay for work done shall be regulated. They^ 
shall have the boy and girl put on an equal footing at school ; 
the maid and the youth on an equal footing at starting in the 
world : and the only superiority shall belong to the married 
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man who has his family to support. The family shall still l>6 
everything ; but the woman's place in the social circle shall 
be sacred. Somehow or other, rich women will understand 
then that their own luxury, their vanities and indulgences, 
have done more than anything in the world to retard the 
progress of their sex ; they will see that these are the chief 
means by which the lower class of women is kept down, and 
the sex is put to rebuke through the temptations of which 
the pure and virtuous are the principal cause. 

" It is a curious world," he said, waking from this foolish 
dream — " it is a curious and a wicked world. When our Lord 
said, ' Judge not, that ye be not judged,' and when He bade 
the guiltless one to throw the first stone, He meant more 
than the people understood. We can none of us separate our- 
selves from the sins of the world. We all help to cause them. 
The purest young lady helps when she goes to the shop of 
the man in Eegent-streetwho starves his work-girls on fifteen 
shillings a week. We help by what we say and by what we 
do. We are all entangled in a mesh and network of wicked- 
ness. We are none of us better, one than the other. And 
last night I was hard in my thoughts about Fred EeveL 
Lord be merciful to me a sinner ! 

" Solomon says that the labour of the righteous tendeth 
to life. Did he ever know of shirtmakers and machinists 
getting three farthings a shirt, and having to find their own 
<3ottonr I doubt it's a more complicated world since his 
time — eh ? We want a new King Solomon. There's comfort 
in Proverbs, and there's a verse for nearly everything ; but 
sometimes it breaks down. To be sure, we are never told 
that Solomon was a prophet. He hadn't the gift of seeing 
the grinders of women's labour in the future. And after 
aII" — ^his face brightened up — " there's something : * He that 
by usury and unjust gain increaseth his substance, he shall 
gather it for him that will pity the poor.' Aha ! Solomon is 
always there." 

CHAPTER XXViLL 

Hasiok turned idly over the sketches her new patron had 
left with her. There were some fifty or more water-colours, 
executed with great power of drawing and considerable feeling 
for colour. But they were nearly all alike. They represented 
the Hermit in his vouth — ^the likeness was quite unmis* 
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takable — ^in Yorious scenes connected with the aimy. He was 
riding a race ; he was presiding at a conyiyial gaUiering ; he 
was acting on a stage; he was dancing; he was fighting; 
but none of the portraits seemed so exactly characteristic a» 
the one which he had snatched from her hand, showing him* 
self — his own actual fiEMje — wild with terror amid those dismal 
surroundings of cold, misery, and death. Why should a man 
paint himself deliberately as a coward ? 

Men, however, as Marion might haye known, do reyeal 
their own natures who get to giving secrets to paper. There 
was a murderer, some time ago, who came home after perpe- 
trating the deed, and wrote on a slip of paper, by way of 
rough note for after-entry in a diary, a memorial of his own 
crime : ^* Fine and hot ; killed a little girl" — a circumstance 
which, if I remember right, so fax prejudiced the mob against 
him, that they wished then and there to rend him into small 
pieces. But Marion was no psychologist; she had never 
learned to reason and to analyze, as lawyers say — ^which is, 
being interpreted into English, to impute the worst motives, 
and then to try and prove them. Therefore, she wondered. 

Presently, turning over the drawings, she came to a head. 
There was nothing very much, artistically speaking, to attract 
her attention. The head was dressed in the fashion of hair 
common twenty-five years ago— not a very pretty fashion. 
It was not well painted — not nearly so well as the later 
sketches. But Marion looked at it with an astonishment 
which took away her breath. 

For it was the head of her sister. The same graceful pose,, 
the same careless parting of the lips, the same contour, the 
same eyes. Only the chin and the shape of the head were & 
little different. How could the Hermit have got Adie's &c& 
to draw? 

And then she dropped the picture with a sinking heart. 
It was not the portrait of Adie, but it was the portrait of — 
Mrs. Spenser. Haggard, worn, and wasted as the woman 
was now, she yet preserved a likeness to her youth ; and hero 
it was. Marion tied it up in paper, for fear her sister might 
find it, and began to think. 

The man, whoever he was, must have known Mrs. Spenser. 
But when P and under what circumstances ? 

'* It cannot be," she said — '' he must have seen Adie on the 
stairs or somewhere, and drawn her." 

And this, again, was impossible ; because Adie's head wan 
never dressed like the hair in this picture. 
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She took it out aud looked at it again. 

Then she put it back, with a prayer that, if the man had 
known Mrs. Spenser, he might never be moved to speak of 
her. And she resolved to have as few dealings with him as 
possible. 

But the accident, which might mean nothing, made her as 
uneasy as ^binson Crusoe when he spied the single unac- 
companied bare footprint on the sands — surely the finest in- 
cident that ever occurred to any novelist. 

She began her copying work, Adie being, as we have seen, 
in conservation with Mr. Owen. 

Presently Dr. Chacomb came back to her, beaming. 

" I have shown your picture to my patient," he said, " and 
I think I may congratulate you. He likes it. I wiU not tell 
you all the flattering things he said of you or of it ; nor the 
faults he found in it. But you may be certain that it will 
be taken, and nearly certain that it will be sold. Are you 
satisfied r'* 

" More than satisfied," said Marion. 

" I have bought you some flowers in Covent-garden on my 
way — quite the simplest wild flowers. Here is a rosebud. It 
must be a Devonshire nosegay. When shall we get back the 
roses to your cheek, Marion ?" 

Sometimes he called her by her Christian name, and there 
was a lowering in the man's voice, as if he was stepping down 
from some imaginary platform of pretension. To the world 
he was loud-voiced, self-reliant, and ready to advance to the 
front. 

" The flowers are beautiful" — ^Marion evaded the question 
of her own cheeks — " and we are very much obliged to you, 
Dr. Chacomb, for that and everything else." 

*' May I sit down and talk for five minutes, before I visit 
my gouty patients ? They are all swearing in chorus at every 
moment's delay." 

"Then go at once, Dr. Chacomb, and relieve the poor 
people." 

" In five minutes. Let me have a little five minutes. The 
atmosphere of this room is a rest to me. One is out of the 
world here, looking at you quietly painting." 

Marion began to feel afraid, and looked it. 

^'I am not going to make love to you," said Joseph 
Chacomb. " I Hke to be with you. So long as you know 
that I love you, that is enough. Do you tliink a woman ever 
imderstands her own power over a man ?" 
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"I neyer thought about it." 

^* You make me joung again* All the old feelings that I 
had forgotten come back to me. That is it, Marion. You 
freshen up my withered old heart as — ^what is it the Psalmist 
eajs ? — ^the shadow of a great rock in a thirsty wilderness. 
You are the shadow, and my life is the thirsty wilderness. 
But with you all the old thoughts come back, just as if I were 
a boy again, singing in the choir of the parish church, only 
'with a Uttle more yigour." 

" But how can I do all that P*» 

" I do not know. It is so. Those worst parts of life, which 
the moralist is always lamenting, one, after all, Marion, very 
easily forgets. I hare been worse than most men, I suppose, 
because I kept it up till forty^fiye, and the average run of men 
knock off at thirty. I had a rackety time for five and twenty 
years. London, Paris, and Vienna taught me pretty well aU 
there was to learn ; and I think I started in practice with as 
extended a knowledge of human nature as most yoimg phy- 
sicians." 

" If you are sorry for what is past, is it not better to think 
no more of it ?**^ 

"But Tm not sorry, you see. I enjoyed the whole run. 
Hang it, I enjoy everything ! I like my present life ; I liko 
pocketing fees, and going about in a carriage to see rich 
patients. But I sometimes think I liked the old life better, 
when I made a precarious living, and chiefly by borrowing 
from Chauncey Chacomb. It's a very pleasant thing to sit 
among a lot of good fellows, and talk all night. There's an 
excitement about letting the morrow take care of itself. It is 
delightful to be out of society, and to please yourself what 
you do and how you live. There is a freedom, too, about the 
city of Prague which you cannot get anywhere else." 

" What is the city of Prague P" 

" It is the capital of Bohemia." 

" Then you are not sorry, after all, for wasting so many 
years ?" 

" Yes, I am. I am confoundedly sorry. Only I liked the 
time. If it was not for that, I should not be afraid of meeting 
old friends, who might remind one of disagreeable things. 
And I dare say I might be able to repent now, which I can- 
not, just when I can afford it for the first time in my life." 

It was not quite the repentance that Marion might have 
wished, but she let that pass. 
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" Then there is the third kind of life," he said, "and that 
IS what I want to lead with you." 

"The fiye minutes are exceeded, Dr. Chacomb," said 
Marion. " Good-bye." 

" I had a letter from Mrs. Chauncey Chacomb the second 
to-day. She tells me your brother has written for money, 
and she has answered the letter. I hope it was not a rude 
and vulgar answer." 

** Fred ought not to have written. There is the answer." 

"I shall see her on Saturday. You shall never have such 
a letter as this again. Chauncey wants to do what he can 
for your brother, and smuggled a letter to me. What can 
he do?" 

" Nothing," said Marion, shortly. ** We want no help from 
your cousin." 

She knew that Chauncey Chacomb was a prey to hallu- 
ciuation ; but she could not bear that they should turn to 
him for help in any, even the direst, necessity. It was enough 
for her to Imow that Chaimcey bore her &.ther an insane and 
meaningless hatred. 

The doctor had spoken of meeting old acquaintances. On 
the stairs he found himself face to face with a gentleman who 
had red hair, and plenty of it, a red face, and very seedy attire. 
Dr. Chacomb changed colour, and drew himself up to let the 
other pass. 

" Hallo ! Joe — ^Dr. Chacomb. Who the deuce would have 
thought of finding you here ?" 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. — ^Mr. — ^" 

** As if you didn't know me — ^Dicky Carew. And what a 
swell you are, Joe ! What are you up to now ? Is it true 
that you've come out strong in the, pill and powder line, and 
cut your old friends ?" 

*' I have business of importance, Mr. Carew, and must wish 
you good morning. Have the goodness to address me in 
future by my surname." 

" I will, Joe — I will. I always do, in fact, when an old pal 
has got up in the world. Not that you and I were ever 
exactly pals in the strict sense of the word. I don't think, for 
instance, that I owe you any money. But you have been seen 
at our nightly free and easy, Joe — I mean Dr. Chacomb^ 
haven't you ?" 

The doctor tried to push past him, but his old friend stood 
on the stairs facing him, with one arm laid on the stair rail 
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and the other propped against the wall, so that it was im« 
possible to get bj without using yiolence ; and Dicky looked 
BO genial, so glad to see him, that Joseph Chaoomb became 
Joe again. 

" Come, Dicky,** he said, " I am not best pleased to meet 
you, because I am out of the old set now, and cannot be as I 
was before. You understand that, perfectly ?" 

" Lord bless you ! — ^yes. I understood it in a minute. Can 
you, in those togs, be a pal of mine, while I am in these 'i 
iTot to be thought of, Joe — I mean Dr. Chacomb. And sa 
you've got on in the world — ^that's quite clear. Pride, now- 
adays, instead of going before a fall, comes after a rise. When 
I rise. Dr. Chacomb, we will be haughty together." 

•* I am doing very well. And you ?" 

" Life with me," said Dicky, " is stationary. The stream 
of Time flows on without stopping, but brings no change to 
me. Perhaps, some day, the world will be sorry to think — ^^ 

" What are you doing now ? Are you on any good paper ?*" 

" On two admirable papers, if they only paid better ; and 
in a Hermit's good graces, if only he valued my services 
higher. Doing pretty well, Dr. Chiwsomb ; rising steadily, I 
think." 

** Let me look at you," said the doctor. ** Ah, I see. The 
old story, Dicky. I see it in your eyes and in your cheeks ; 
it's telling on your nerves. Eiiock it off. Good morning." 

" Yes, Joe," said Dicky, trying to intercept him, " I will 
consider your advice, which I am sure is based upon the 
soundest — " 

"Good morning, Mr. Carew," said the doctor, pushing 
past. 

" One moment. Dr. Chacomb— one word only. At this 
juncture, owing to my aunt in Cumberland not having rc» 
mitted me my rents, my editor being away on a holiday, and 
my publishers being, like myself, in temporary embarrassment^ 
I should be very much obliged if you would lend me half a 
sovereign. The money shall be repaid on Saturday morning, 
at half-past ten punctually, and at any spot that shall be most 
convenient to you to meet me." 

The doctor produced the coin, and handed it to Dicky^ 
who, directly he touched it, sprang up the steps rapidly. 

Seeing Miss Eevel's door open, he looked in. 

" Good morning. Miss Eevel," he whispered, with a faoei 
iike the morning sun for redness and for smiles* 
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** Ig that you, Mr. Carew ? Are you going upstairs P" 

'^ Yes. Are you quite well. Miss Eevel *i Ah I And Misn 
Adie quite well, too ? Ah !" 

Then he went a few stops higher up. 

He stopped, for a thought struck him. 

He turned round, and began to slowly descend the stairs. 

Then he sped swiftly, so as to give reflection no chance, for 
the nearest public-house. 

" I know it is bad for me," he said, with the glass in his 
hand; "but it doesn't do to be always thinking of oneself — 
it isn't Christian." 

CHAPTEE XXEL 

Flushed mentally and facially with the effects of this self* 
denial extraordinary, Dicky Carew mounted the steps which 
led to his employer's rooms three at a time. He did not 
observe at first — ^being a little late, and perhaps on that 
account anxious to begin work without any preliminary 
remarks- — a singular change in his patron's appearanco* 
When, however, he was seated, and ventured to look up, he 
was astonished. The H^mit had exchanged his long Cash- 
mere dressing gown — ^which gave him, owing to his great 
height and thin figure, sometiiiing the air of a jointed tele« 
graph post — ^for a new and fashionably cut walking coat, 
designed for a man of five and twenty. He had reduced his 
white hair to a more practicable length, trimmed his white 
moustache after the fashion of the modem youth, wore a pair 
of pearl-grey trousers, and a flower in his button-hole. In 
fact, he had postponed the morning interview with the secretary 
in order to call upon his fellow-loci gers. Dicky, besides this 
elderly dandy, looked almost supernaturally shabby. The 
Becluse was standing before the glass, still adjusting and 
trimming, with the air of a jpetit cr&oe. Somehow, too— was 
it the effect of a little rouge ? — his cheeks, contrary to their 
wont, seemed to have upon them a faint tinge of colour, a 
delicate bloom, very pretty to look at. By craft and mys- 
terious art, known only to himself, this lonely dweller in a 
cave had made himself look some twenty years younger. Ho 
might now have passed for a man of thirty-five to forty, pre* 
maturely grey. 

^'I am here, sir," said Dicky, taking up his pen and ad 
justing his pad* 
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It was then that he looked up and obsenred the remarkable 
change in his employer's costume. 

Mr. Lilliecrip grunted, and tied his neck ribbon again, 
catching the full effect of the light upon the downward stroke 
of the right hand end. 

** Hold your tongue/' he added, tearing off the tie in a 
rage, and taking another from a box. '^ You have interrupted 
me in an inspiration which may never come again. How 
dare you speak unless you are spoken to ?" 

The inspiration referred to his tie: his secretary understood 
him to allude to something about Gkorge the Fourth, the Prince 
Oonsort, Washington, or Tippoo Sahib — all of whom seemed 
somehow mixed up together in those extraordinary memoirs. 

Dicky waited submissiyely, only letting his imagination 
loose on that little drama of revenge of which I have already 
spoken. This old buck — ^this elderly Hermit, dressing himself 
in the glass to gratify a perfectly meaningless vanity — ^how if 
he had him at his mercy ! 

" Had it been myself," thought the secretary, " dressing to 
partake of the buxom, the ripe, the juicy Medlar, hospitality, 
or to escort Beady Vyvyan — ^I know she loves me, poor little 
Popsy — ^to the theatre ; or going to meet Winifred Owen on 
her way from the telegraph, like Fred Revel ; or to take Miss 
Marion Revel — ^the angel— out for a walk, if she'd let mc, 
which she never would, it would be a different thing. There 
might be some sense in my wearing pearl-grey trousers, a 
lemon-coloured waistcoat, diamond studs, and a flower in my 
button-hole. But for an elderly Hermit, for a miserable 
Solitary — ^pah ! it's disgusting ; it makes one sick. I should 
like to spoil his beauty for a week." 

" Tell me, sir," said Mr. Lilliecrip, turning to him with an 
imperative air — ^** tell me if this necktie sits properly. What 
do you think of the angle ? Does it not rather spoil the 
perfect regularity of outlme of the features ? Give me your 
opinion, if you are capable of having one on so important a 
matter as dress." 

*' I am not a valet," said Dicky, sulkily. 

** I forgot — ^no. You are one of those failures of civiliza». 
tion called a copying clerk. Not a valet — ^no. Beau BrummeC 
once told me — ^" 

"Were you his valet?" Dicky asked, with a fiercenest 
which surprised Mr. Lilliecrip, who made no answer, bui 
proceeded with his tie. At length it was finished. 
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" Now, sir," said Mr. Lilliecrip, in Ids coldest voico— " now, 
sir, you are late again. I have warned you already, mind." 

The beer was up in Dicky's brain by this time, and he felt, 
with a glow of self-respect, that Mr. Lilliecrip had really better 
not go too far. When the humblest worm has had two 
glasses of beer in the morning, over and above its usual 
quantity, that worm will turn and present a warlike front* 
Under ordinary circumstances, it is a mistake to suppose 
that a perfectly sober worm wiU ever turn. In this case, 
Dicky was emboldened by the success of his remark. 

" I am ready," he repeated, doggedly. " Go on ; go on^ 
Beau BrummeU." 

" Where did I leave off yesterday ?** 

" I forget," said the scribe, with a laugh. " I think you 
were dining with William the Conqueror, after you van- 
quished Henry the Eighth at Waterloo." 

Mr. Lilliecrip looked daggers, but answered nothing* 
Dicky noticed, however, that his hand trembled, and nerved 
himself for war. 

The Recluse took a paper, and read it over. 

" You have spelt developed, Mr. Carew, with two jfs. That 
is the French way. I thought you were totally ignorant of 
French. I see, by the way, that you are : Fouche appears 
on the next page with the wrong accent. So that you ai^ 
unacquainted — ^I mean only partially acquainted — with Eng- 
lish. Of course, in a tenth-rate literary hack one does not 
expect much ; but surely, in the intervals of penny-a-lining 
and drinking at public-house bars, some of the imperfections 
of an early education might be repaired by the help of a little 
industry." 

If he had accused him of shabbiness, of intemperate habits, 
of extravagance, of unpunctuality, of any ordinary small sins, 
he would have borne it patiently. But to be accused of an 
^ illiterate education, it was too much. The lightning played 
round Dicky's eyes, and for a moment he was like Achilles 
. resenting the insults of Agamemnon. Aided, perhaps, like 
that illustrious hero, by the goddess, he repressed his wrath^ 
and answered with a mildness like the thyrsus of Bacchus, 
because it concealed a sharp point — 

" In which paper did I spell the word wrongly ? Was it 
the one where you described the only time you ever went to 
the theatre with Walter Tyrrell, the murderer of William 
Bufns ; or the occasion on which you were invited by Richard 
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the Second to meet Sir William Walworth at a State dinnex 
in the Tower ?** 

Nothing could justify this speech, not eyen that second 
visit to the house of calL StiU Dicky felt, though the glove 
was in a manner thrown down, that such an extemporaneous 
plunge into English history reflected the greatest credit upon 
him. He wagged his head as if more might come, and took 
up his pen again* 

''I am rc^y, sir," he repeated, in his mildest manner. 
** Pray go on." 

Uneducated! imperfections of an early education! He, 
who had been captain of Biddlecombe Grammar School, and 
afterwards assistant master at a commercial academy at 
Exeter, imtil an unpleasantness connected with the mastor^s 
daughter, needless to relate, had driven him forth, and sent 
him to seek his fortune in London I Imperfections of an 
early education! Dicky's feelings were cruelly outraged; 
but he repressed himself, and repeated, calmly — 

" I am ready, sir." 

Mr. Lilliecrip, who had seated himself opposite his secretary, 
looked at him curiously and nervously. The offensive remarks 
addressed to him in reference to early kings of English history 
appeared, however, to produce no effect, after the first shock, 
upon his calm and cold air. On the contrary, they made 
him look colder of aspect. He waited a little, and then went 
on, as if nothing had happened — 

** * At one of the Chiswick parties, it matters little in what 
year, I had the pleasure of meeting Talleyrand.* Have you 
taken that down, Mr. Carew? There are two Vs in Tal- 
leyrand." 

" * I had the pleasure of meeting Cardinal Wolsey,* " said 
the secretary. 

Eeally, some fate was possessing Eichard. Baro aniecC' 
dentem — ^his sin was finding him out. It was all that fatal 
second glass of beer. 

" Talleyrand," repeated Mr. Lilliecrip, mildly. « * Tht 
diplomatist, although then considerably advanced in years, 
was in his best spirits, and said some of his happiest things. 
Among others that I I'emember — " 

" Eemember !" echoed Dicky. " Ho ! ho ! ho !" 

Not a loud laugh, but an offensively quiot one, as if tlie 
producer was enjoying a joke all to himselfL 

Mr. Lilliecrip took no kind of notice. 
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'' ' Among other things that I remember was a reply he 
made to a joung nobleman of ducal rank, who wished to 
silence the talk of certain lacqueys. ^ Young man/ ho said, 
* let us listen to your betters.' " 

'' Capital/' said Dicky. '' Have you forgotten the rest of 
the story?" 

"Sir?" 

The voice was as cold as steel ; but Dicky was protected with 
the armour which goes with Dutch courage, and felt it not. 

" I always want to write down the end of your stories," he 
said. ''Did the noble entertainer at Chiswick kick out 
Cardinal Wolsey — I mean Talleyrand ? or did the noble scion 
of a ducal house kick him out ? And what view did Henry 
the Eighth take of it ? Were you beheaded on Tower-hill for 
laughing at the Cardinal's impudence ?" 

" When you have finished your morning's work, sir, we shall 
exchange a few words." 

" I am ready, sir," said Dicky, again with the look of 
humility. Only he spoiled his submission by a chuckle, and 
^ soft " Ho ! ho ! ho ! Henry the Eighth !" 

" * It is not generally known that the way to eat asparagus' — 
there is only one r and no A in that word, Mr. Carew — * was 
for a long time the subject of much social discussion. I once 
dined with Queen Adelaide, after she became a widow, in 
private. There was no other guest, and she was good enough 
to give me her views on this important point. * I tell you,' she 
said, ' because 1 am glad to interchange thoughts with a man 
like yourself, who has made all the minutisB of social life the 
subject of his profound study.' " 

'* Did she say all that ?" asked Dicky. " Oh, oh I" 

Mr. Lilliecrip pursued his story. 

" * For my own part,' said the dowager queen, * I always eat 
it with my fingers.' She did so in effect, and I imitated her 
example.' " 

Dicky saw no opening for any caustic remark after this 
brilliant anecdote, and Mr. Lilliecrip dictated — still in his 
<jold, impressive manner — two or three more anecdotes, which 
were also too vapid to present the slightest opening for any 
-comment, involving nothing more than an innuendo against 
the virtue of a noble lady deceased, and another greatly dis- 
jbonouring a celebrated statesman, also deceased. Then he 
took a bundle of papers, and tossed them across the table to 
.Dicky, ordering him to read them aloud for his correction. 
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Dicky proceeded to obey mechanically. Presently lie ob- 
serred that his patron was staring straight before him, obvi- 
oosly not attending. His imagination was in that fine 8tat6 
of activity which is peculiar to a condition of chronic nightly 
intoxication, gently stimulated by a " hair of the dog that bit 
you" in the morning. And he gave it fiill play, reading in 
a sonorous and even melodious tone, while the unconscious 
Mr. Lilliecrip sat with his thoughts wandering. 

I regret to say that he made nonsense of the invaluable 
Memoirs ; more than that, as he saw that ho was not observed, 
he introduced irrelevant and even improbable matter, with 
anachronisms of the wildest kind, and anecdotes of his own 
invention. Never ha*! Dicky been so carried away by tho 
force of his own imagination. Like a pent-up stream, the 
waters of fancy gushed and bubbled out, and, like the winter 
torrents in a thirsty land, they brought ruin and destruction 
^ith them, instead of fertility and smiling vegetation. Im- 
punity emboldened him. Now and then he looked up ; but 
seeing Mr. Lilliecrip motionless, he proceeded with his fatal 
comedy. After reading in this irreverent and burlesque 
manner for a quarter of an hour or so, he might, had he been 
looking off the paper at the moment, have remarked a sudden 
change in the Hermit's eyes — only for a moment. His lips 
twitched, his colour came and went, and then he sat as before 
— his cold, calm eyes still gazing into space, as if he was 
thinking of something far away. 

" The first time I ever saw Peter the Hermit" — ^Dicky was 
reading with a full richness of tone which showed his own 
enjoyment of the situation — " the first time I ever saw Peter 
the Hermit was on the occasion when the then Dean of West- 
minster, against the opinion of the leading clergy, introduced 
him to the Abbey to preach a charity sermon for ihe Crusade. 
They collected eighteen marks and a groat, a large sum for 
those days. The whole was handed to Peter, who put it in 
his pocket with a genial wink. After the collection, we dined 
together — ^a quiet dinner at the Ship, for Peter was fond of 
wWtebait. King Bichard was there, Sir Eobert Peel, Mr. 
Gladstone, Bismarck, Saladin, the Dean, and Bolingbroke. 
Nobody else but myself, llie conversation turned after 
dinner upon gallantry. I was astonished at the freedom with 
which the English statesmen expressed their opinions, espe^« 
cially Mr. Gladstone. Peter told some capital stories. I only 
remember one, and that, I am sorry to say, I am unable te 
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repeat The taste of the age, as is well known, was then 
different to our own. Peter was no exception, and Sir Bobert 
enjoyed a free anecdote. As for Saladin, he broke his chair 
with laughing. The secret history of the Crusades has yet to 
be written. If I have time, I shall write it. 

" It is not generally known that the * Wandering Jew*Jhui 
staying in Lowland-street, Tottenham-coiirt-road, al)|vten 
years ago. He had lodgings on the second fiboi, where he 
used to cook his own meals. His name was never uttered to 
anybody except myself, and I have promised not to reveal it 
unless he gives permission. He was a cheery bird, fond of 
singing the * Steam Leg,' which was his only song ; but he 
was a grumbler, and often complained of fa^tigue. The 
knowledge of drinks which he had gathered during his lon^ 
peregrinations was extraordinary, and many is the artfiu 
compound he has brewed for me. I have the receipts, and 
mean to write them out at the end of my Memoirs. He 
always declared dry champagne to be the best and most 
wholesome of liquors. After that he placed Allsopp— when 
you have it genuine. He did not like quassia in his malt. 
I never could get him to tell me whence he drew his supplies ; 
but he seemed to have letters of credit on all the banks in the 
world. He was a man of innumerable honnes fortimet. He 
loved kidneys for breakfast. He once said to me, after a 

night of it, ' Lord , a man of your transcendent abilities 

ought to do something for the world, if it is only to double 
the salary of your secretary, and to offer him an occasional 
glass of ale—' " 

" Enough of this buffoonery, sir," said Mr, Lilliecrip, rising, 
with great solemnity, " This is Monday. We will consider 
our engagement at an end from this moment. I owe you, I 
believe, at the rate of three shillings a visit, the sum of six 
shillings. There is the amount. Leave the room !" 

For the moment Dicky, who was still in the full flow of 
recollections, hardly comprehended the blow. He dropped 
the papers, and gazed stupidly in Mr. Lilliecrip's face. 

"You hear me, sir. Leave the room! Not a word of 
explanation or apology. Go; and let me see your face no 
more." 

Dicky made haste to seize the six shillings — ^that was, ai 
least, something tangible. Then he pulled himself together. 
As it was quite dear that he was dismissed, and he saw very 
plainly that he had done for himself entirely, he ooncluded 
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IK^ to go wHbDufc r^ering his mind in some degree of bis 
real feelings. 

" What, because I enlivened the monotony of your rubbish 
by substituting some better stories of my own ? Come forth. 
Hermit of the Dale— don't be unreasonable !" 

Mr. lilliecrip turned paler, if that were possible. 

** I haye known," says Dicky, assuming an air of dignity 
quite beyond his income, " for a long time that the pretended 
Memoirs were nothing but falsehoods, which you intended to 
palm off upon the world as real Memoirs and recollections^ 
Why, man, there is not a pa^ in the whole collection but will 
confute you as soon as it is printed, if it appears in the next ten 
years. And if it is kept dark for fifty, tiie dense stupidity of 
the thing will damn it infallibly. Besides which, my own 
self-respect was at stoke in being a party to this impudent 
fargery.'* 

" Grre me back those papers, sir, and lea^e the room.** 

Mr. Lilliecrip trembled visibly as he spoke. Perhaps a 
Imrmitage of fourterai years' duration does not strengthen the 

DBTTeSv 

" No," sud the rebellious secretary, folding them up — ** I 
riiall keep these ; I mean to show them about. I shall t^ 
tiie whole world what a humbug lives in Lowland- street. By 
Jore, there are the names of living statesmen among them. 
I will go to them, and let them know what is preparing. 
Tour name and your pursuits shall be published, sir. You 
shall be made netonoos. We shall find out who it is has been 
living here by himself for fourteen years. And you shall 
know what it is to call Eichard Oarew an illiterate copying 
clerk." 

Ho paused, for Mr. Lilliecrip was of a ghastly pallor. Then 
Dicky hardened his heart, and went on — 

" For three yeajrs I have endure<l you, and I am glad it is 
over. Ton Pagan pretender, you treated me like a dog. 
You unchristian monk, you gave me the wages of a dog. You 
nad no more consideration for the man who worked for yo« 
than if he had been a machine. I always longed to tell 
you my mind, and now I hava Unholy Hermit, you are a 
humbug !" 

Ho produced the papers, folded up in a roU, and flourished 
them in his enemy's face. 

"Now I have you in my power," he said, melodramatically. 
^NoW| impostor, hiding away beca^ise you are ashamed ov 
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abfiraad t«» face tho worid, I can do what I please with yoi& 
You sfaall be uxnnasked. You are in my power. Ha 1 ha !'* 

It was quite the realization of his dream, and a thing 
altogether to be enjoyed. 

** This is too nrach/' cried the Eecktse. '' Give me back 
my papers^ or I will force them fitnn you." 

« Will you fight me for them?" asked Dicky, who was at 
plucky a man as eyer drank Devonshire cider. ^ I wish you 
would. My wind is not so good aa it was, but I could double 
you up like an empty thread^paper. Or will you ring the 
bell, and send for a policeman P If you do, I will stay here 
till he comes, and^make you g6 before the magistrate, and 
give your real nan^. All Lowland-street will come too. I 
shall tell the magistrate that I would no longer be a party 
to an abominable deception of posterity, and am before him 
in consequence." 

He placed the roU in his pocket, put on his hat, and toek 
up the clouded cane of which he was so fond. 

" You will see me again, Simon Stylites," he obserred, ai 
the door. " I resign your employment. I shall look in upon 
you in a day or two, and report progress. I am going to be 
your bugbear. For the present, good morning." 

He left tho room with a loftiness of bearing which pleased 
himself immensely. His soul was in a tumult of pleasuie at 
the recollection of the many fine tlungs he had said ; nor was 
it till some hours afterwards, when the flurry of his spirits 
had in a measure subsided, that he began to realize the im- 
portance of the salary he had lost. 

It was to Mrs* Medlar that he communicated, first of all, 
the news of his reyolt, and the eloquence with which he had 
conducted the business of the fini^ scene. 

" But you have lost your salary, and how wiU you liye ?" 

This was a new light, in which he had not thought of 
regarding the situation. 

** Go back and make terms, Mr. Carew," she said — " go 
and offer him the papers back again for what be will give. 
Lord ! what's the use of being proud ? Why bite ywur nose 
off to spite your face ? Make it up again. You know his 
secrets. 

" Viper !" — he did not mean Mrs. Medlar — ^** Viper ! I do. 
I shall grind him to powder beneath this l^el." 

" Well," she replied, " there iwi't much left to grind with ; 
and if you don't make it up with him there won't be any sole 
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left either. However in the world could you go to be s^ 
foolish ? The usual thing, I suppose— a drop of something. 
Now, mind, Mr. Carew, jou don't marry me unless you take 
the pledge." 

She offered him no refreshment ; she gave him no applause. 
It was as if Amadis de Qaul, after his proudest achieyement, 
when he conquered the giants of Armenia and carried them 
away captive to the enchanted Princess of the Island of 
Morocco, had been received by the chosen of his heart with 
a scoff and a question instead of an accolade or a chaste salute. 

Dicky felt the reception deeply. 

" For thy sake," he might have said — " for thy sake, Lady 
Medlar, have I recovered the self-respect of an honest man. 
What if the spirit which prompted the deed was fortified and 
encouraged by a draught of Burton— old and mild P" 

Alas ! many a notable guest has been lost to the world 
through the want of appreciation of those who first hear it. 
And tiiere are some women, love they never so madly, who 
cannot convert their husbands into heroes. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

It must be owned that Dicky, face to £EU3e with the im* 
mediate loss to his V^ome caused by his freedom of speech, felt 
next morning a L; . out of spirits. He did not follow Mrs. 
Medlar's advice,and humiliatehimself before his enemy,having 
an instinctive assurance that it would serve no useful purpose. 
On the contrary, he carried his plunder, the roll of manu- 
script Memoirs, to the British Museum, to read them, with a 
view of doing what mischief he could to the man who had 
dared to call him illiterate. 

Away from the personal influence of the Hermit, whose cold 
and measured manner never failed at the time to impress the 
amanuensis with a profound sense of truthfulness, Dicky 
found it horrible to realize the prodigiousness of the vast 
collection of lies. They were gross, palpable, and foolish lies. 
They were slanderous. They betrayed themselves. They were 
full of anachronisms ; dead and living men were mixed ; and 
they had not, as some of these anecdotes of social life have, 
the spice of ill-nature and epigram wanted to make them 
attractive. The Hermit was a poor storyteller. The stories 
he told were like those of the very bad French novelistu who 
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lived under the Consulate and First Empire — their works are 
nearly all out of print, but you may get hold of them now 
and then if you search — ^who have no other recommendation 
than a gush of language without parallel in literature, and 
comparable only to the mouth of a main drain. The Hermit 
was not only a weak and foolish man — ^weak on the side of 
personal vanity, foolish in shutting ' himself up because he 
had a spite against the world — but he was a man full of 
morbid desires and tastes. He courted notoriety. Men have 
been known, for the sake of notoriety, to abandon wife and 
children, pass as martyrs, and take up the most unhealthy 
forms of extreme opinions in a party cry. No one, so far as 
I know— except Mr. Greville and my Hermit — ever delibe- 
rately contemplated the purchase of immortality by the 
production of dap-trap and sensation memoirs. 

Dicky read and made notes, thinking best how to turn his 
plunder to his own gain and the discomfiture of his euemv. 
Mr. lilliecrip called him illiterate ! Ah ! And copying clerk. 
Cbod. Pretended that he had no acquaintance with French 
— did he ? And but a partial acquaintance with English. 
Very rich — ^very correct indeed. Dicky would be revenged ; 
but he did not yet quite see his way. Presently the clock 
struck one, and he was reminded of the dinner hour. 

There are many shady retreats in the neighbourhood of the 
British Museum where the weary student may find refresh- 
ment — ^there used to be one, indeed, in the. institution itself; 
but the authorities, who in the cause of knowledge are 
inexorable, discovered that the country people preferred 
Banbury cakes to Babylon bulls, veal and ham pies to 
mummies and marbles, and so at length removed it. 
Among the neighbouring hostelries, the one chosen by Dicky 
and his immediate circle of friends owned a sanded floor, a 
large fireplace, and half a dozen wooden cribs, with settles, 
like those of the Chesire Cheese and the Cock — a device by 
which the proprietors persuaded the imthinking that their 
steaks and chops had a hidden virtue unknown to places 
where the floor is carpeted and the seats are cushioned. 

He was still suffering from the excitement natural after a 
battle in which barren honour was the only result on which 
he could pride himself. He dined alone, although there were 
friends in the other boxes. After his chop, he ordered a glass 
of the beverage which best he loved, whisky and water hot, 
and lighting a pipe — ^you may smoke in this establish mentr— 
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began io think hxm to i?ec9¥er his leases. Fi£toen ^sUiUings « 
week. It was a good deal to lose. It was half his income. 

Whife he smoked, stirred his grog, and meditated, he was 
Atsturbed — agreeably at first — by the entiHice of « man he 
kaew. 

He was a very big man, with whiskers which grew all round 
his face and stuck out imder his chin, leaving that feature 
free and dean. This gaTe him a truculent expression. He 
looked an round the room, and spotting his man, who was 
no other t^an Dicky, strode noisily across the floor, and l)aRg- 
mg his fist on the table, uttered these remai^able words, in 
the deepest bass ever heard — 

" You precious sooundrel !" 

The other gentlemen in Dicky's walk of life who were dining 
at the time natamlly took a Hrely pleasure in the prospect ^ 
a TOW ; there was a general silence, and craning of heads 
roiond the divisions. 

'' You precious scoundrel V* the stranger repeated. Then, 
observing the presence of others, he addressed the company 
generally. 

'' Gentlemen, I put it to you. You shall judge what a^illain 
tins fellow is. I have engaged him for the last two years on 
a paper — a property of my own, gentlemen. You, as literary 
men, will appreciate the care and trouble I have had to nurse 
this property. My own child, gentlemen. I invented the 
title ; I found the capital to start it ; I bore the loss for six 
montiMS — ^thotigh I could ill afford it. This double-dyed 
blackguard — " 

'^ Draw it mild — ^I say/' expostulated one of the hearers 
'*It isn't parliamentaiy." 

'' No, sir, I repeat, this double-dyed blackguard, to whom 
I have paid — ah ! paid Enormous sums of money — ** 

" Well," said Dicky, driven to desperation — ^** it was seven 
and six a week. What is it I've done P Tell me quickly, 
can't you ? Play up your pretty pipe, shepherd." 

The big man gnashed his teeth at this allusion to his voice. 

" This snake in the grass, gentlemen — ^but I must tell you 
that mine is a Chrkrt;ian paper, and a Church paper. It is no 
other than the CkrisHcm Clerk and Vestrymen's Bosom Friend** 

It is difficult to explain why the countenances of the assem« 
oly relaxed, and their face;s broadened with smiles. But so it 
«ms. 

*^ The Christicm derh^mj prop irt y, my title. You will 
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hardly believe, gentlenen, that after being in mj employ en 
that paper for two years— «ai%er recemng, as I said, Bnonnoiig 
sums of money — ^be sends me last week a collection of in- 
famous paragraphs, bringing the olergy into ridicule, attack- 
ing the aristooracy, and breathing nothing short of open 
infidelity! Would you beUeve that, gendemen? An/l I 
trusted him, gentlemen, and printed it all, without evem 
reading his proofs." 

There was a universal about. 

Dicky, in a cold penpiiation, saw at onoe — with a fearfol 
foreboding of what would happen next — ^what had happened. 
He said nothing, but looked mutely round the well-mown 
faces for sympathy. 

He received none. They were all laughing, except iiie 
unlucky proprietor of the paper, who raged in their midst. 

There was one other exception. In the box next to Dicky's, 
but nearer the door, there sat a bearded gentleman, perhaps 
the greatest Bohemian of them all, who, instead of laughing 
with the rest, fixed his eyes on the injured editor, and gravely 
wagged his head, expressing by this movement his profound 
sympathy with the Ohmkkm Clerk, 

Then Dicky laughed himself, and the merriment was 
general. But a worse thing happened. Another man, whose 
&oe was only too well known to Mr. Oarew, opened the door, 
and looked up and down the room. Seeing the person fae 
was in search of, he darted with a tigerish bound and some« 
thing like a yell towards Dicky's taJ>le. 

" Now, sir," he cried, in a profound voice, and banging his 
fist on the table with a crash that rattled the crockery all 
over the room — " now, sir, what have you got to-say to meP* 

" Nothing," said Dicky — '^ only take care of the plates, and 
don't destroy the property. They charge a great deal here 
for a broken glass." 

There was instantly a dead lulence. 

The man was a very little man indeed, with an immense 
head and bearded face, a very ferocious type of man— -one 
who would have called himself Lucius Junius Brutus in the 
first years of the Eevolution, and paraded the streets bawling 
•'Death to Tyrants!" 

Dicky knew him, too ; but he was now reckless. 

"Destroy the property F" echoed the new-comer. ''De- 
stroyer of property yourself. Tell me again, what have yen 
to JUkj? I will expose you among your Mends. liisten, geniie- 
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men. This man has heen on my staff for two years. I haipa 
learned to trust him. He has written for the Weekly LUelU' 
gence — my property, gentlemen." 

There was a grin of universal expectation on every face^ 
except that of the hairy gentleman above named, who caught 
the Httle man's eye, and shook his head with a sympathizing 
gravity. 

" The Weekly Intelligence, No doubt manv of you here 
are subscribers." There was another grin at this hypothesis, 
which showed too amiable a confidence in the purchasing 
and reading powers of his audienoo. '' This man here wrote 
for me." 

" Are you," asked the proprietor of the Christian Clerh^^ 
** are you the editor of that infamous journal ? And do you, 
sir" — ^he turned to Dicky — " do you dajre to say you wrote 
for the Christian Clerk at the same time that you wrote for 
the Weekly Intelligence P ^3q)0crite !" 

Dicky wagged his head, but answered not. 

" Inmmous journal, sir ! What do you mean?" cried the 
little man. " 1*11 make you know, sir ; I'll teach you, sir." 

As he advanced, the bi? man retreated, being, indeed, an 
egregious coward. But before he left the room he shook his 
fist at Dicky. 

" You are discharged, sir. You are discharged. Ask for 
what I owe you, if you dare." 

As he left the room, the sympathetic man of letters rose 
and left too. In five minutes he returned, and turned his 
grave and thoughtful face upon the other editor. 

He was still haranguing the room. He told how he had 
trusted in the Radical principles of the man before him; 
how he believed him superior to the trammels of superstition ; 
how he denounced kings, priests, and nobles, with a cheerfiil 
vigour which raised the circulation of the paper — 

" Then you ought to have raised my pay," said Dicky. 
• — How his own confidence grew to such an extent that he 
even allowed the proofs to pass unread; and how— gentle- 
men — how on this Sunday morning his attention ha!d been 
called by a friend to an article in which the bishops and 
clergy of the Church of England were held up to general 
admiration as possessing all the virtues. 

There was no sympathy with this editor any more than 
with the first. He looked upon the grinning faces around 
with a disgust too great for words. The bearded and lonif- 
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haired man near the door preserved a calm and even sad 
demeanour when the editor's glance fell upon him, only 
raising his hands in deprecation of Dicky's iniquity. 

" Now, Mr. Carew," he wound up, " you shall not say I 
tried to cheat you ; there's your money in full" — he threw 
three half-crowns upon the table — " and take your discharge." 

He put on his hat with tremendous vigour, and, hurling 
defiant glances right and left, walked swiftly out. 

The man who had not laughed went out after him« 

Dicky, in the midst of acclamations, rose solemnly. 

"It's all true, gentlemen," he said. "I wrote for both 
those papers, and I must have mixed the articles. Anybody 
who knows of a vacancy may recommend me." 

" K I hear of any, Dicky, that I can't fill myself, you 
shall have the office," said one of them. 

The second clause of the proviso exactly suited the sen- 
timents of the rest, who all repeated it, with slightly verbal 
alterations. Then the man with the long hair and the 
ragged beard came back, with transfigured and radiant 
countenance. 

He had secured both jobs. 

That man, the only one who saw the opportunity and seized 
it, is now in comparative affluence. He is the principal 
literary prop of the Christian Clerk — ^whose circulation has 
trebled during the late Christian revival — and he has led the 
Weekly Intelligence to dazzling heights of revolutionary 
audacity, in which even the editor himself sometimes feels 
dizzy. Of course his pay is trebled too. 

The moral is obvious. 

It was with a heavy heart that Dicky turned into the 
street when the afternoon sSance finished. No occasion for 
him to go back to the Museum for the present. The pam- 
phlets a;tid the magazines might rest imdisturbed. His 
occupation was gone, and with it his salary. 

Presently he reflected on the cause of the sudden downfall 
of his worldly prospects ; and he remembered that a third 
glass of gin and water was the cause of the fatal exchange 
of " copy" for the papers, while an imwonted early visit to 
the house of convivial hospitality caused the outbreak with 
the Hermit. 

Then he met Miss Ethelreda Vyvyan in Holbom, on her 
way home from rehearsal. She skipped up, in her artless 
and cheerful manner, and slapped him on the shoulder. 
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<* Dicky, my boj, the graufi mother is ill — poor old girl l«— 
aJBcl you most pay up/' 

*' Pay up, Popsy ?" 

"Don't call me Popsy, because it*s cheek, and I won't 
allow it. I am £thelreda Yyyyan, of the Boyal Hemiaphere 
Theatre, if you please. But you must pay up, old boy, whether 
you call me Popsy or Eeady ; and it's close upon five pounds. 
I'll to3s you whether we maJce it five-ten or a fiver clear^ 
come." 

" I'm going into the City instantly," said Mr. C»xew, " to 
see my lawyer. He is engaged in selling out some stock 
for me." 

*' Ah ! and going down to Westmorland afterwards to see 
your dear old aunt, who sends you such regular supplies, are 
you not ? Now, Dicky, pay up, and no more humbug between 
friends. I wouldn't bother, old man, if I didn't want the 
dibs—I wouldn't, really." 

" I haven't got any money, Popsy. That's the real truth." 

" Then give me what you have." 

" I've got nothing, Popsy, except a pound ; and I must pay 
my rent, mustn't I ? Tour Dicky would have to find a lod^g 
in the ' cauld, cauld blast.' Oh ! shelter me." 

"Dicky, it's pretty clear you've been going it a little too 
free. Now, take my advice, and stop it. You can pay grand- 
mother at so much a week, if you like; but no shirking. 
Come And aee me to-morxow morning, and teU me what you 
are going to do." 

Poor Dicky! He was going to do nothing — ^there was 
nothing to do. 

Then he began to curse his ill fortune. 

Then he advanoed a step, and cursed his fatal habit of 
drink. 

Then he became suddenly and strongly repentant. 

And then, giving the rein to these wholesome meditations, 
he wandered up and down the street, revolving wholesomely 
the evil e£fects of drink, till he came upon a place where a 
oard was posted in the window inviting all to enter and take 
the pledge. 

Dicky thought of Mrs. Medlar's advice, obeyed the invita- 
tion, and, without further consideration, put down tho penny, 
and took the oath. 

At half-past nine that evening there was a knock at Mra 
Medlar's door. 
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It was Dieky OaErcFw^. He was leaning for siqsport agaiBst 
tiie doorpost. His hat was at the back of his head. He 
carried the clouded cane, hot it was broken. His knees bent 
beneath him. He bore the external appearanee «f one ivrho 
had been driuking, not wisely, btit too well. 

Mrs. Medlar looked at him with rising wrath« 

*' What have you got in your hand P" she asked. 

"Itsh pledge," Dicky replied. "I've come— *dll you — 
Mishush Med — ^Med — ^MedUr — followed adviidie, ekihlent 
adrishe — took pledge, thought you'd like^look at it. Besht 
of women. Thought Td pleashe you I'* 



OHAFraiR XXXL 

As for the head of the Bevel house — ^the unlucky Fred — ^he 
was spending his three days of grace in a condition of abso* 
lute terror and remorse. He saw the hour approaching — ho 
counted the strokes — when the home, such as it was, of his 
sisters would be literally stripped ; and he did not dare to 
teU the secret. Ho sat and listened,, pretending to take an 
interest in their hopes and plans. He did not dare to tell 
his wife — the wife whom he did not dare to own. As always 
. happens, he repented when it was too late. I do not know 
whether his repentance was quite of the kind advocated by 
the Ohristian preacher ; but it was deep and real, because he 
was extremely sorry. He knew that there was going to be a 
mauvais quart d'kettre, and he did not at all see his way dear 
to making things pleasant when the furniture was actually 
carried off. He foresaw the winged words of Adie, the tears 
of Marion ; and he dreaded the explanation he shooild have to 
offer to his wife. 

For ten pounds and a box of cigars he had bought this 
miseiy. It was the dearest purchase he had ever made. 

Frederick Eevel was not a young man who preferred evil to 
good ; nor had he what is meant when we talk of the vices of 
a young man. He did not, for instance, like Mr. Eichltrd 
Carew, faU about the stairs on his way to bed. But he loved 
the semblance of an easy life, and he desired above all to 
keep things smooth. Had he been a prophet in Israel in 
those days when the kings liked to have pleasant oracles', 
though Babshakeh, with the Tartan of Esarbanipal, was 
already knocking at the gate Genuath, Fred Bevel wcoild have 
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Bat before the king with smiling face and brow of unclouded 
sweetness, propliesjing the most delightful future. For the 
sake of keeping things pleasant for himself, he was content 
to take Marion's money day by day. In order to make life 
more pleasant, he fell in love with Winifred. And not to 
disturb the existing pleasantness, he had forborne to consult 
his sister when he borrowed the money for which they were 
all of them now going to pay. 

A contemptible young man? Well, yes — ^if you please. 
The curious thing about life is the way in which these con- 
temptible young men sometimes manage to get liked. Every* 
body liked Fred. The women liked him for his bonny 
face, and that sweet smile of hh which came so easily, meant 
so little, and yet seemed to mean so much. Men liked him, 
too — that is, men of a sympathetic tiu-n — why, it would be 
hard to say, but principaUy because he was always in a good 
temper. Fred spoke ill of no man, because he harboured no 
malice. He neyer clashed with any one, because he had no 
ambition. He never refused to listen, and never grumbled 
ftt his own lot. Think what it is to be a man who is nobody's 
rival, who envies no man, who is in no one's way, and who is 
always genial, friendly, and in a good humour. A most con- 
temptible young man ; but there are plenty of his kind, like 
those pretty, flajr-weather craft lying at anchor up Haslar 
Creek. A yoimg man whose ideas of pleasure would expand 
with his available powers of spending and borrowing, but who 
would never cease to desire enjoyment of some kind, were it 
only that of the Neapolitan beggar — to lie in the shade, and 
enjoy the softened reflection of the glaring sun from the 
opposite wall. A young man to whom work of any kind is 
so distasteful as to be impossible : a man without a backbone. 

The day before the fatal morning, he made a little effort 
to communicate the trouble that was impending. 

It was after breakfast. Marion was engaged upon her 
work. Adie was preparing to go marketing. Fred was 
walking up and down the room restlessly. 

" Maxion," he said, " I want forty pounds.'* 

She remembered a former request that she should invest 
money in a sleeping partnership. 

"What is it for, Fred?" 

" Never mind what it is for. Will you let me have it ?*' 

" How can I ? I have not a quarter of the money." 

^ Pshaw ! always the same story. Have you not fifteen 
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hundred pounds in the Stocks? Can you not sell out a 
paltrj hundred for me when I ask you ?" 

" My poor Fred," she replied, " how often am I to tell you 
that the income we get from that sum is our only stand-by, 
and that nothing — ^no necessity, however pressing — shall make 
me part with it?" 

Even then — ^had he only told her ! But he did not dare. 

She put on her hat hastUy, and went out of the room, on her 
constant and never-ending errand of work and money. He 
looked after her, and groaned. His last chance of raising 
the money TPaa gone* 

In the language of certain writers, !Pred was not quite had, 
because he was sorry to think of what was coming upon him. 
All the rognea who somehow miss general abhorrence may 
be defended by much the same plea. The French jury brought 
in exteBuating circumstaneea for the man who had murdered 
hie father and his mother, on the ground that he was an 
orphan. We are told that M, Kakiatos is not wholly a villain, 
because ho loves his mother, or because be sheda tears of 
repentance before his floggitig, or because he has given a 
sovereign to convert the natives of Fiji, or because he assures 
the chaplain that he is sorry for having miirdered his grand- 
father, tortured his grandmother, beaten his wife, and starved 
bis children. Where is the old-faahioned villaiUj all wicked- 
ness, and as hard as nails F Nowhere* I declare that he is extinct 
— gone out with cock-fighting, the P. E», the highway robber, 
and Jonatban Wild. But plenty of things as bad as those he 
used to do are perpetrated by smooth -handed young gentle- 
men like Fred Bevel* What be had done was as btwL And 
yet he was no vulgar rogue, and would have scorned any 
action which might seem to bim openly dishonest. 

And what would Winifred say ? * 

A niau of so gelatinous a nature ought not to have faUen 
in love at all. Of course, love is intended to imply intelligent 
selection* It involves an average vigour of mind, a certain 
amount of determination and pluck—none but the brave, we 
know, deserve the fair. It means perseverance, because every 
petit mmmia who marries on a hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year is proud of having achieved, by industry and the display 
of extraordinary talents, a position which enables bim to bring 
his bride to her cottage home* It means self-reliance; 
because no one would get engaged who was not Ml of trust 
in his own abilities. It mal^ea. in the popular estimation; a 
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great many lesser tbiiigs — notaUj, a proof of tiie imselfisli 
nature of the young man, in giTing up enrerything, club-life, 
indepttidenee, liberfy, and the reet, for iiie sa^e of a woman 

Yes. But Fred, unforfcunately, flew in the faee of the moral 
philosophy of love by slipping into it because it was pleasant, 
and by marrying secretly because that was more pleasant. 

What is to be done with a man whose only n^aon of life 
is to have and to enjoy ? It is fitting that sorrow and Texa- 
tion should fall upon hinu It is wril to read him stem 
lessons which he muirt learn, whether he likes it or not, and 
may lay to heart if he chooses ; but what abovt those on whom 
his actions bring trouble P There are three woman now — at 
first there were but two — ^who will mourn and lament if tins 
young man come to harm. 

He waa a worthless chap, said schoolmaster Owen — ^wbo 
ONight to know a worthless chap when he saw one, if es- 
periraoe is any use. It is not for me to defend him, or to ask 
for any sympathy. From his childhood upwards, he had 
gra«ped at pleasure as the only good. He was blinded by his 
own passionate desire for enjoyment. He could not see beyond 
the present, he could not suJSer more than the present pain. 
Why people liked him it is in^Krasible to say, esc^t ti^t it 
wa« because he was so sanguine and so light-hearted. 

But here is a point of difficulty. He was, being a poor maoi, 
quite useless, and morally infuior. Suppose be had been 
rich, what a wealth of good qualities would have coTered oyer 
and hidden, so that they could ner^^ haTO been su[q>ected, 
tiiese fiiults which bad fortune brought conspicuously to the 
fi?ont. He could not worir, it is true, haying no pow^ of 
application ; nor could he refrain from present enjoyment if 
it was in any way to be obtained ; but these were defects 
quite unlikely to be noted in the daily life and conyersation 
of a wealthy man. On the other hand, he was as handsome 
as Apollo ; he was physically braye ; he was truths ; he was 
hon^ and honourable in sueh general dealings as required 
no money ; he had procliyitias in the direction of art ; he was 
of good taste, and as generous as Alcibiades. In fact, Fred 
oft^ reminded me of that galkmt who, in his turn, seems to 
haye moulded his character on the well-known model of 
Absalom. Probably tradition brought the story of Absalov 
to Athens by way of Tyre and Cyprus. 

Whence it follows that prosperity, and not adFersaty at all» 
%BM uses as sweet as the fire to a bottle of port on a frosty 
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daj. I believe I should mjeelf— but of coone im riioirld all 
be better, once out of the mire of savagery and over-feedings 
were we free to go our own way, cidtivate our taste, and 
gratify our sympathies. Lord, make and keep us rieh. Amen. 

Fred appeared this morning in a state of agitation quite 
irregular and previously unknown. For the firat time in his 
life he was ashamed of himself He was in the position 
of a criminal about to be arrested, to whom escape was 
impossible. 

He had trifled with his breakfast, and eaten nothing. 
Marion, busy with her thoughts, took no notice, and presently 
went away on a commercial visit to Mr. Burls. Adie, who 
poured out Lis U*a for liiiDj e;tw there was somethiug wrong, 
but forbore tiU Miirion was gone. 

" Kow," aho said J when the door waa closed upoa h^^r sLatcr, 
« what is it, Fred ? Tell me." 

" IJothJQg/' ho replied, faintly, 

** Don' t talk n on sen a e. Tell m e everj- tlii n g. * ' 

" Can you bear to hear overj'ihing P'* he aakedj m a hollow 
voice, not at all fetgned* 

^' I ninst, I suppose, some time or other/' said hia sister, 
" Come, Frud, dear, don't be a baby. Take your finger out 
of your mouth, and let mc have a clean hreiist at once.'* 

" Well, hang it, Adie, yon might be a little sympathetic. 
Ton know how uniuGky IVo been/' 

'" I do know that, IFred." Shra patted his hauil with her 
soft and slender fingers, and sank down at his feet in a pretty^ 
nnstndiod attitude— all Adio's attitudes were unstudied, '* I 
do know, Fred. You've been so unlueky o^ to bo bom with a 
great desire for goad things and no mcfney. So have L I 
am exactly like you. Nobody could be more unlucky tliu.n 
you and I. Let us Bympathize together. Poor iltuion ia not 
too lucky either, because she haa to work fof all tbreo of us, 
Let us eympathiKc with her too/' 

''TLree months ago, Adio, I was hard iip" he began, 
eolemnly. 

*' Why, my doar boy, what were you yesterday, or four 
mouths ago J or any time since I first knew you ? You were 
hard up when we were in the nursery together. For goodness 
eake do not look so siolemn, Fred, you frighten me," 

'* Do let me go on, Adie j it is no laughing matter. I went 
to a man named Baul, a money-lender, and asked for an 
advance. Ho came here to see the security.** 
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''What security?'' asked Adie, with quickening appre« 
hension. 

" The — ^the furniture, you know." 

" But that is not yours. It is Marion's." 

" It is mine and yours, I suppose, as well as Marion's. My 
father left no wilL At all events, it is too late to ask whose 
it is, because he came here and took an inventory. Then he 
made me sign a bill of sale — ** 

" What is that ?" 

'' And gave me ten pounds and a box of cigars. The bill 
was dated at three months, and it was for thirty pounds. 
Now it has mounted to forty. And, Adie, the bill falls due 
to-day." 

" But, Fred, you have no money. Tell me, can he take 
you— oh ! Fred, can he take you to prison ?" 

'* No, but he can take the chairs and things — ^Hush !" — he 
turned very pale — "I hear steps on the stairs. They are 
coming up now." 

Adie sprang to her feet, with a sudden horror upon her. 

The door opened, and Mr. Saul appeared alone. But there 
were two men behind, and a van drew up to the door. 

*' Now, Mr. Bevel," he said, taking off his hat with a bow 
to the young lady, " this is the day, you know, and I suppose 
you are ready to meet your liabilities." 

«* No, I am not." 

'' Hiun ! That's awkward. Then you have found a good 
name, perhaps ?" 

"No, I have not." 

** Well, you will give me fresh security P" 

" I have none." 

"Not a single friend to help you? Not any to help this 
young lady ? Not any other property ?" 

" None — ^nothing. You must do what you please." 

"Ah! Well, I am very sorry, but we must proceed to 
remove the furniture. Benjamin, you may come in." 

Two men came in, and without further ceremony began to 
put. chairs together and move things about. 

" What are they going to do, Fred?" cried Adie. 

"They are going to take away all our furniture," her 
orother replied. 

" I am very sorry, young lady — very sorry indeed, to place 

Jou to any inconvenience; but the law, you know*— the 
kW." 
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" But it is not my brother's furniture. It is mj sister's, 
all of it." 

" That's awkward too, because he said it was his own.** 

The men went on in a swift, businesslike way. In three 
journeys up and down stairs they had nearly dismantled the 
room. 

" Not my music too," Adie cried, as a profane hand was 
laid upon her music stool. 

" Everything, Benjamin," said Mr. Saul. 

" Everything p" she asked. " Are you going to take our 
wardrobes ?" 

''Everything, Benjamin," said Mr. Saul, addressing his 
assistant, and not looking at the girl. 

" Oh, stop !" she cried, " stay till my sister comes home. 
I think she will be able to pay off the money, or some of it. 
Spare our room, at any rate." 

Mr. Saul waved his hand with dignity in the direction of 
Fred, as much as to say, " You see the real culprit. I pity, 
but cannot help you." 

In the presence of the men Adi9 said nothing to her 
brother, who walked backwards and forwards with flushed 
cheek and restless step. 

" Can't you stop them at aU, Fred ?" she askei " Must 
everything go ? Oh, what will Marion say ?" 

He seized his hat and rushed &om the room, leaving the 
girl alone with the men. 

" Show r ^," she said, " your authority for taking these 
things." 

Saul drew out of his pocket the bill of sale. 

" There is my authority, young lady. I would advise yoa 
not to resist it." 

" Eesist it ? I resist it ? How can I ? Will you let me take 
one or two of my own things ? They are in the other room." 

** Benjamin," he replied, " go with the young lady into her 
room, and bring me what she wants to take away." 

" No, sir," she said, proudly. " If I am to h '-re the company 
of you and your assistants in my own room, I shail leave you to 
do your worst. The worst is to take away everything, is it not ?" 

" That is the worst," said Mr. Said. " I assure you, if I 
had known that I was advancing money on the security of 
furniture used by a young lady, I would have refused the 
loon — ^I would, indeed." 

" That is your worst. Then I will tell you that you are a 

X 
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cheat, and a thief, and a yillain. You gave mv brother tek 
pounds, and you exact forty. You are a Shy lock." 

Mr. Saul, who had not expected to meet any one in th* 
place except Fred, looked a little disconcerted. 

By this time the furniture was reduced to the carpet, which 
the men began to take up. 

" How glad I am," said Adie, " that Marion's picture is 
gone !" 

" Eh ? What ? Picture ?" Mr. Saul was evidently alarmed. 
"Where is the inventory? Why the devil, Benjamin, cnu'fc 
you tick off things ? Where's the picture ?" 

" Pictures — ^there — here you are," said the assistant. 

" Now, remember, young lady, if anything has been taken 
away, pledged, or lent, or sold, it is fraudulent, and will lead 
you and your brother into serious trouble. Benjamin, there's 
something about a picture that I don't understand. Go up 
to Mr. Revel's bed-room, three-pair back; look into the 
cupboard first, and then go out on the roof. Ah ! I am a 
Shylock, am I ? I've had to do with real ladies before now 
— not ladies in Lowland- street, with a brother who lives by 
billiards — real ladies, and I've always found something put 
out upon the roof. Go and look well on the roof, Benjamin. 
There you'll find the picture, no doubt. My picture." 

" I wish, my brother was here to thrash you," said Adie, 
with flashing eyes. " You cheat him because he is made to 
be the prey of such creatures as you ; but you would not dare 
insult him before his face. When he is gone, you insidt me. 
Of course, no one expects from a money-lender the smallest 
resemblance to a gentleman; but one might expect some 
trace of civilisation. Costermongers, even, are careful in 
their speech when they talk to ladies. Money-lenders, I 
suppose, rank below costermongers." 

The words were brave enough, but the girl's heart was 
swelling within her. Mr. Saul made no reply, but presently 
cursed Benjamin roundly because his visit to the roof pro- 
duced nothing. 

Then the carpet was taken up, and Adie remembered her 
friend the schoolmaster. 

He was in school, presiding over his little band of twenty 
scholars, divided into two classes. They were the sons of the 
small shopkeepers in Lowland-street and its environs— people 
too proud to send them to the National Schools, where ihej 
would have learned quite enough for aU thdr wants in life, 
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and feeling ac glow of pride at tbe reflection tLat Johany and 
Harry were learning Latin. Ehyl Owen, meantime, taught 
the children what he could, in the old-fashioned method of 
inatruction, accompanied by the quick, old-fashioned method 
of stimulant. He was perched on his chair, with his little 
1^8 tucked under it, his long coat sweeping to the floor 
like an academicaJ robe, and his puckered face bent over a 
battered copy of Caesar. He was flnishing o£E the grammatical 
portion of his lecture, and with one eye on the clock, which 
pointed to a quarter before twelve, was beginning a short 
address on the character and exploits of his author. 

" What is it, Miss Adio ?" — ^becoming suddenly conscious 
that the young lady was standidg in front of. his desk* 
" Silence, every boy, or I will cane the whole school, from top 
to bottom. Fifty lines for Smith — ^half an hour for Bumpus 
— all the school an hour to stay in." 

" Come out as soon as you can, Mr. Owen,** she whispered, 
with a tremulous voice. " Come out and see me, we are in 
terrible trouble." 

The schoolmaster looked again at the clock. It wanted 
eight minutes to twelve. Nothing the parents disliked more 
than the dismissal of their boys a moment before the time. 
It was so much defrauded of their rights. Fortunately, he 
heard a clock somewhere striking the hour. 

** Wo are five minutes slow,** he said. " Boys, you may go. 
Those I told to stay in just now shall bo let off for once.*' 

All took up their books and were off in a moment, except 
two. 

" There's Candy Secundus and Holybone Primus — ^kept in 
as usual," he explained. " Stay, I'll cane them both instead, 
and let them go. I sha'n't be a minute working them off. 
Come here, you boys, and be caned. You deserve it richly, 
both of you. Candy Secimdus first, because he*s the worst." 

He grasped his cane and descended to the field of action — 
the small space in front of his desk, which acted as a narrow 
arena, there being just room, and nothing to spare, for the 
caning of a boy. It was also the intellectual gymnasium, 
being used for the standing of a class, and such scholastio 
evolutions. 

" No," said the girl, ** Let them off this timet. I am sure 
they have done nothing very bad. Go away, boys, as quick 
as you can ; Mr. Owen is the kindest master in the world# 
and lets you off." 
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They needed no second invitation, but grinned and dis- 
persed themselves. To be sure, a caning more or less mat- 
tered little. 

The school-room empty, Adie sat down, and gave way to 
the tears that her pride kept back before the men above. 

Mr. Owen wwted patiently, standing before her with the 
eane still in his hand, and as if she was a culprit, and he was 
about to administer punishment. 

" When you are composed, my dear," he said at length, 
shaking the instrument as if he meant to begin as soon '*^ 
she was ready. 

" I must cry," she said — " I am in such a rage that 1 must 
cry. Oh, Mr. Owen, it is worse than when I asked you to 
give me something to eat, and that was bad enough. Fred 
has been borrowing money, and they are carrying away all 
our fomiture." 

"How much money P" Mr. Owen asked. "I've got — 
don't tell Winifred, because it was meant as a surprise for 
her — ^I've got twenty pounds in the Post-office bank. Will 
that be of any .use? Come with me, my dear — ^no, you stay 
here, while I go and see what can be done." 

He found Mr. Saul superintending the removal of the 
bed-room furniture. 

" What is the amount of the debt ?" * he asked. 

" More than you can pay, old shaver," Mr. Saul replied, 
with a fine politeness. "Now, don't interrupt by asking 
conundrums, but just get out of the way." 

" What the devil do you mean ?" the little Welshman cried, 
in a boiling rage. " I'm a friend of the family — ^" 

" A pretty family — " the creditor began. 

" Look here," said Mr. Owen, turning up the sleeves of 
his coat, which were much too long, in case matters should 
take an assault-and-battery turn, which he ardently desired. 
"Look here — ^I've asked you a civil question, and got an 
uncivil answer. I'll break everv bone in your great felt body, 
you lumbering money-grubber ! ' 

There was little doubt, from the fiery and Early Briton- 
like expression of his eyes, that he would have done it— 
Oadwallader and Caractacus must have been awful warriors 
to tackle: one wonders how the Eomans worried through 
with the job. Mr. Satft collapsed. That is, he became dviL 

" I'm sure I don't want to say anything against the family. 
The yoimg man will make me lose a lot as it ia, and that's 
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enough, I take it. But perhaps you will pay the amount. 
It's a matter of above thirty-nine nineteen. Say forty." 

That was too much. Mr. Owen groaned aloud. 

" Can't you give us a day or two to look round ?*' 

" Why, you've already had three days. Be reasonable, now. 
Benjamin, wake up. Hang it, one would think you were 
working by the hour ! Now then, sir ; there's the case — cash 
advanced, bill of sale on the furniture; no money forth- 
coming, furniture sold. Is that straight and fair, or isn't it ? 
If it isn't, pay the money on the imil to me, Mr. Saul, of 
Thavie's Inn, and the goods shall all be taken out of the cart 
again." 

Mr. Owen retreated* 

** Mj dear," he said, *' ia there no one eke to ask?'* 

** Of course there is. There in Dr. Chacomb. Oh, even 
Mftrlon would not mind my asking liia help in such a strait 
as this. He witl be at the hoapital now/' 

Mr. Owon had a short interview with the great physician, 
who was in the very rush and flow of business. But ho cam© 
away wtth the schoolmaster instantly. 

" I know Saul. I've had dealings with him. Here-^ 
Hansom! K"ow then, Mr. Owen, jump in/* 

*' Fred B-evel is a more worthless rascal than ever I thought 
him/* said the schoolmaster, 

** You know him — yes, you know the family ? I have 
heard of you, Mr. Owen, and your daughter/* 

" Yes, I know him/' said the schoolmaster, savagely, 
" Curse him 1" 

*^ Ah, jou would like to punch his reckless young head. 
It's no good, my dear sir, not the least good iu the world. 
He belongs to a trU>e on whom kicking would be quite 
thrown away. 1 am sure you must have observed, in your 
professional exporieneej some boya who are none the better 
for all your benevolent caning, and would be none the better 
if Solomon was in your chair.*' 

"'I have/* siiid Mr. Owen. " Candy Seeundus is it case in 
potut, Aud IVe often thought that Alcibiades must have 
been another. He once boxed a schoolmaster's cars, and does 
not appear to have been caned for it, as ho should have been 
if it had been me/^ 

** No doubt- X am going to see ^Ir. Saul, and get the 
sticks back again- No experience wiU teach that boy any* 
thing/' 
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Mr. Owen got down at the usurer's office, and hastened baric 
to comfort Adie. 

He found her in the dismantled and empty room. With her, 
Marion. 

" I could sit down and cry, Marion," she was saying, " if 
there was anything to sit down upon. But one cuinot cry 
standing, it's too ridiculous. It's like the nuns in the picture. 
And, besides, it won't bring back our things." 

"Where is Fred?" Marion asked. 

" I do not know. He ran away, and l^fb me to face the 
enemy by myself. Marion, don't say anything to the poor boy." 

Adie, as we have seen before, reserved to herself jealously 
the right of reproaching her brother — a right which she 
executed in secret, and with discretion. 

" What could I say, Adie ? The thing is, what are we to 
do?" 

" Come downstairs. Miss Marion," said the schoolmaster. 
*' Ton shall have Winifred's room, and Winifred and Miss 
Adie shall have mine, and I will sleep up here on the floor 
till you get your things back." 

" And Fred ?" asked Marion. 

" Fred may sleep on hia floor," replied Adie. " As he has 
done all the mischief, let him have some of the suffering." 

" Mr. Owen," Marion said, " how shall we thank you ?" 

She took his hand, and looked her thanks with swimming 
eyes. 

" He wanted to lend us all the money he had in the world,'* 
Adie cried. ** I thank him," throwing her arms round the 
little man's neck. " I thai^ him— so." 

She kissed him a dozen times, till his cheeks burned with 
unwonted glow, and his eyes looked as fiery as Prince Llewel- 
lyn's, or those of the bard praying that ruin might seize the 
ruthless king. Then, because his heart was full, he pulled 
himself from the girl's embrace, and hurried downstairs. 

" Adie," Marion began — 

"Marion," interrupted her sister, "please, don't look so 
solemn. Now listen, and reproach me afterwards. Things 
were too serious for thinking about what was proper, and so 
I just sent that clear little man to the Hospital for Gout, and 
'il>ld Dr. Chacomb." 

Marion sighed. 

" Yes, dear — that's just what I did. As Dr. Chacomb does 
not want to marry mo, there is no pocketing of what they call 
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maidenly resonre. Besides, I want my dresses back again. 
If they were to bo sold, we should have — just think — not a 
single thing in the world except what we stand in. Not even 
A clean collar to put on." 

Bub they had another and an unexpected friend, who now 
tapped at the door. It was Dicky Carew. 

" Miss Marion/' he began, in a breathless way, ^* am I too 
late?" 

" What for, Mr. Carew ? We have had oiir furniture seized, 
that is all" 

*^ But it can't be sold at a moment's notice. They had no 
business to carry it off at all. I saw them removing the 
things in the van, and asked whose they were. Then I hurried 
round to my place to get some papers. Please wait a quarter 
of an hour if you can." 

He left tbem again, and they heard him run upstairs and 
knock at the Hermit's door. He was in his dressing-gown, 
reading his valuable Memoirs. 

" Mr. Lilliecrip — " Dicky began. 

** You need not make any apologies, Mr. Carew — they are 
worthless. Nothing would induce me to employ you any 
more. You have brought me back my papers, I suppose ?" 

*' Apologies be hanged !" he replied. " I've lost more than 
your appointment since I saw you last. That is not what I 
came for, Mr. Lilliecrip. And as for the papers of yours in 
my possession, what would you give to get them back P" 

"Eh?" 

" What would you give me, supposing I sold them to you 
back again ? Mind, they are worth a great deal. They are 
worth all my revenge, because I intended showing them 
about. I was going to make you a general laughing-stock. 
I was going to take it out of you for my three years' servi- 
tude. Now I offer to sell them to you. What vriii you give ?" 

Mr. Lilliecrip gasped for breath. 

" Come, now, my jovial Hermit" — ^Dicky, being quite re- 
covered, was able to afford a little geniality. " Come, now, 
friar of the lonely dell, set the muscatel a-fiowing. Ah, stay, 
gentle stranger." Dicky pointed to the cupboard. " There's 
no rest like the tap for the Pilgrim of Love." 

" You would — ah ! — ^you would like a glass of wine ?" 

"I would, strange as it may appear. Palmer with the 
sandal shoon and cockles in thy hair, I would for once taste 
♦f thy hospitality." 
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Mr. Lilliecrip opened the cupboard door. Dickj's wildest 
Ireams were more than realized, for it was full of bottles with 
silver foil. 

" Moselle or champagne, Mr. Carew ? Or perhaps you 
would prefer sparkling Burgundy ?" 

" Sparkling Burgundy sounds rich," said Dicky ; " but I 
should like a whole bottle of champagne just for once. Come, 
holy fether, brother cellarer, brother cook, and brother trea* 
surer to boot, let us have a bottle of the creamiest and the 
driest. I am like Byron, because I can't resist the offer of 
champagne. And I am not like Byron, because I was neyer 
offered any before. Corkscrew, aged Ascetic." 

Dicky was master of the situation, and he felt it. Besides, 
a state of absolute destitution as regards income is not at first 
without a certain exhilaration, a gentle stimulus to the spirits. 

He took a tumbler, poured out a glass, and drank it off, 
with a nod and a smack of the lips. 

" 'Gbd !" he said. " Do you positively mean to tell me that 
you mortify the flesh day after day with this" — ^he poured out 
another, and drank it — " this nectar ? * The Pope he leads a 
happy life'" — another glass — "only three tumblers in a 
bottle ? I should like another. But no." 

He finished it, and sat on the table, dangling his legs, with 
a beaming countenance. 

" Come, Solitary of Sahara, what will you give me for this 
precious manuscript ? Here are your recollections of King 
Pharaoh, and how you dined with Behoboam. Here is a 
bolster of about the liveliest lies ever put together. What 
shall we say for this lot ? Bef use, and they go, with a history 
of the Hermit of Lowland-street, supposed by some to be the 
Wandering Jew, to the Daily Firework. I shall get the job. 
I shall write three columns in leaded type. Buzwing, who 
attends our evenings, will do the leader. You will be so shown 
up to derision, so illustrated and exemplified by every big 
name, from Gyges to Napoleon, that on the whole I think 
you will wish you had not quarrelled with your private secre- 
tary, and never gone into the hermiting line. Come, what 
shall we say ?" 

" You have me at a disadvantage," replied the Hermit, 
whose face, during Dicky's harangue, had expressed every 
shade of terror and dejection. "I wish to have the papers 
back : that is quite true. Yuur presence is offensive, and I 
wish to see vou gone ; and I wish also to buy your sileence.** 
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**Buy them all," said Dicky — "bny them all, rollickixig 
reveller aaid lonely tippler. I am in a hurry. Thirty pounds 
will buy the lot." 

Mr. Lilliecrip hesitated. 

" Thirty pounds before I count three, or I go. One.** 

" But I—" 

•*Two— Th— " 

" I consent." 

Five minutes afterwards, Dicky rushed down the stairs 
again, holding in his hand six bank notes, white and crisp, 
for five pounds each. Marion was alone in the empty room. 
He lost all the bounce he had put on with his late employer 
as he opened the door, and came in quite humbly. 

" Miss Revel," he said, stammering, " I am very sorry. I 
know something about those money-lenders. I — ^I — ^have got 
a little money by me — put away in a stocking, you know. 
I've brought it to you. Take it, please, and let me fetch all 
the sticks back again. It's only thirty pounds." 

« Oh ! Mr. Carew. But I cannot." 

" You must. Miss Revel. You will, I am sure, to oblige 
me — ^no, not to oblige me ; for the sake of your sister." 

" But, Mr. Carew, why do you — ^" 

" Because you — oh ! it's for your own. Miss Marion. No, 
don't turn away. I know well enough what a distance there 
is between you and me. Dicky Carew is not blind ; he under- 
stands more than people think. Suppose he has dared to love 
and respect you for three years, he has known all the time it 
was nothing but such love and respect as a servant may pay 
his mistress. God bless you. Miss Marion !" 

" Mr. Carew, I cannot take your money. I cannot, indeed." 

At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Owen appeared 
again. 

" My dear young lady," he said, ** I've got my money. 
Mrs. Candy — she's a good soul, though a little short of 
temper — advanced it out of the till on my Post-office bank- 
book. Here it is — ^tiventy pounds. We can buy back some 
of the furniture, at any rate. They have only got the right 
to take what will pay for the bill." 

Dicky Carew patted him on the back. 

" Good man," he said — " you shall give the boys a half- 
holiday for this. Now, Miss Revel, you've got enough to 
defy the money-lender and all his malice. Let us go together, 
Mr. Owen, and pay off the sharks.'* 
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But there was yet another Tisitor — "Dr. Obacainh 

He entered in his quiet and self-possessed manner, shoot 
Karion's hand slightly, and nodded to Carew. 

" You here, Carew ? Miss Bevel, I am happy to say that 
&e little difficulties are removed. The man will send' back 
your things at once ; and you will have no further trouble 
about the matter." 

** We are deeply grateful, Dr. Chacomb.** 

*' Not at all. The rascal abated half his daim directly he 
saw that he had me to deal with. He will place his men at 
your disposal, and you will only have to see that everything 
is put back exactly as they took it away. Good morning, 
Miss Eevel ; I am going down to Chacomb to-morrow; but 
I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you next week." 

** Now," said Dicky, with fallen face, when he was fairly 
gone, "I sha'n't have the pleasure of getting your things 
back for you. I've sold my revenge for nothing but a speech. 
What a pity ! What a pity !" 

" And now," said Mr. Owen, grumbling, " I shall have to 
take back this money to Mrs. Candy. Miss Marion, do keep 
it for me." 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

This was Marion's darkest hour. When the bill of sale 
was settled, and the furniture brought back again, she had a 
letter brought by a ragged little girl from her disreputable 
pensioner, Mrs. Spenser. It was written in her usual strain — 
half of command, half of entreaty. 

** Come to me at once, as soon as you can. The boy is very 
ill." 

Marion obeyed the letter. This was a case in which not 
even the doctor, a kind of deus ex mazhina^ could interfere in 
her behalf. The thing had to be £»ced by herself. It was 
her own secret. 

The woman apparently had time, between the sending of 
the letter and Marion's arrival, to recover her spirits. She 
was sitting at her table as usual, at her work, singing to the 
\oj, who lay on his mattress, propped up with pillows and a 
iruiidle of clothes. His childish face, with its bright, ques- 
Zoning eyes, looked profoundly pathetic to Marion: it eeemed 
is if his intellect had been stopped at the age of six or there- 
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abonts, when lie might have been a child of great mental 
promise and vivid imagination. 

He had grown thinner in the few days since Marion last 
saw him ; his cough was worse, and he sank back from time 
to time upon the pillows. The St. Yitus's dance was more 
frequent and more violent, 

Marion came in unobserved. The boy's mother was singing 
an old nursery song with open doors while she worked^ 
Bickety Jem nodded his head, drummed the floor with his 
stick, and tried to join in the chorus. 

^ Soldier, soldier, will yon marry me, 
With your musket, Hfe, and drum P 
Oh ! no, pretty maid, I cannot marry thee^ 

'Cftuso I've got no coat to put on. 
So she went upstairs to her fiither's chest. 
And she brought him a coat of the yery, yery beajt^ 
And the soldier put it on. 

•* Soldier, soldier, will you marry me. 
With your musket, fife, and drum ? 
Oh ! no, pretty maid, I cannot marry thee^ 
'Cause I've got no boots to put on." 

The boy got up, and tried to brandish his crutch as he 
limped up and down in time to the tune. It was a very 
feeble effort, for the rickets seized his limbs, and he &11 back 
again, with a cough that seemed to tear him to pieces, upon 
the bed. 

Marion remembered the old song — ^but in a place how 
different ! — and the singer too. 

The boy, recovering from his attack, cried out for more 
just like a child. 

" * Soldier, soldier !' Go on, mother, finish the song." 

" She went upstairs to her father's chest. 
And she brought him boots of the very, very best. 
And the soldier put them on." 

" Now the last !" cried the boy, impatient — ^** when she's 
given coat, and bat, and boots, and all." 

•* Soldier, soldier, will you marry me. 
With your mnskct, fife, and <vrum? 
No, pretty maid, I cannot marry thee, 
'Cause I've got a wife at home.'* 

The boy drummed on the floor and laughed at this simple 
ditty, singing it over and over again in his piping voice. 

" You remember that song, Marion, of course," said the 
woman, half defiantly, as she looked round and saw her visitor. 
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" Yes," she said, simply. ** How is the boy ?** 

"Tell Marion Revel how you feel, Jem, my sod." 

" Better," said Jem—" aint I, mother?" 

" He was yery restless last night. That was why I sent 
for you. I want him to have a doctor. This morning his 
cough \a not so bad as it was. At least, I don't think so.** 

Eickety Jem looked up in Marion's face with his weird 
smile. The likeness to Adie struck her more, as the features 
grew thinner and the eyes brighter. She kissed him on the 
forehead, and the boy shrank back, half ashamed. Like an 
Australian savage, he hardly knew the nature of a kiss. 

" He's so thin," said his mother. " What can I give him 
to get his strength up again? Show me your arm, my 
boy." 

He drew up his sleeve, and showed an arm about the 
thickness of Marion's finger — a thin stalk of an arm, a mere 
transparent strip of fragile bone. 

"Don't look at me like that, Marion Revel," said the 
woman. "He has had plenty to eat — it isn't that, I 
have not spent the money in drink. Nothing at all has come 
into the place except tea and milk. The boy has had it alL 
It's more than a month since he went out of the house, and 
was run over by the cab. He's never been the same child 
since. But always the best of boys to his poor mother, 
isn't he, Jem P Always the best and most affectionate boy 
in all the world." 

Jem laughed. 

" Some of the boys got no mother. Some of the boys got 
mothers as beats them. Some of 'em are afraid to go home, 
even in the winter. One boy ran away, and went to sea." 

" His mind runs on his companions still," said Marion. 

" They've been his friends since he could walk. He knows 
nobody else. He has been to no other schooL" 

Marion sighed. 

" When I go out again," the lad went on, " the boys '11 ask 
me where Tve been. I shall tell *em I've been having milk 
and eating oranges. Ah ! when shall I go out again, mother ? 
I'm tired of coughing, and the pain in my back won't go." 

"Soon, my boy, veiy soon now," I'etumed his mother; 
"when we have some warm weather — ^when the summer 
comes again." 

Marion's eyes filled with tears. 

** Let me bring a doctor to see him.** 
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She had written to Marion expressly to ask for a doctor. 
Now she suddenly turned from her purpose. 

"What good? I know, Marion Eevel, what you think. 
It is quite true, and it is coming. I have felt it coming for 
four weeks. Lie down, Jem, dear, and have another orange. 
If you lie down you will not feel the pain so much. There, 
my child, now you will be comfortable. Go to sleep, my 
boy — go to sleep, my darling." 

The boy complied, and closed his eyes as if asleep. 

"He lies like that, quiet and still,** murmured his poor 
mother, " for hours. It's to make me think he is getting well. 
But he is not. Oh ! he is not. I know it. And what shall 
I do without him, Marion? What shall I do — ^Hush! — 
speak low. It's the great mercy of God, after all, that he 
should go — isn't it ? I don't mean to me, because there is 
no mercy left for me ; but for him, for the boy. It's better 
that the child of shame and guilt should die, and the sooner 
the better. What is before him if he lives ?" 

"And for yourself" — ^Marion took her thin hand in her 
own — " for yourself ; can you bear to let the child go ?" 

"Bear!" she replied, with a great and sorrowful cry. 
" Ask me if I can bear this miserable life ? What have I not 
borne for fourteen years ? Do you think there is anything 
that such a woman as myself cannot bear? Oh! Marion 
Eevel" — she burst into low and bitter weeping — " he ought 
to forgive me; he would forgive me if he knew what my 
sufferings have been. Not to take me back — ^never that; not 
to let me kiss my son and my daughter — ^his children and 
mine — ^never that ; not to take his name again, no— not that ; 
but only to be near him, and to feel that he has quite for- 
given me. Your mother will be his wife, Marion, there. She 
was a good woman, like yourself. Some people are bcfrn 
good, and it is no merit of theirs ; but if I could only be 
bis servant 1" 

" My dear, believe that he has foi^ven. Be quite sure of 
that ; do not doubt. Ask God's forgiveness too." 

" That's not what I think of," she said, truthfully. " It ia 
of him that I am always thinking." 

" You must think that the boy will only go before." 

"Where am I to go, mother?" cried the boy, who caught 
at the last words. " Not to the hospital. Don't send me to 
the hospital There was one of the boys went there — ^him 
that used to turn Catherine wheels alongside of the 'buses- 
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and they cut off his legs, and te never came out again. Died^ 
he did. Then they cut him up to see what he was made of.** 

"No, not to the hospital/' said Marion — "to a much 
better place ; to a place where there is always happiness." 

" And oranges ?" 

** Yes ; finer fruit than you ever dreamed of, Jem." 

" And lemonade, and milk ?" 

" Everything is there ; and for anybody. There are fields 
and flowers.** 

" One of the boys came from the country, he did. He's 
Always talking about fields and flowers.** 

" That is it, Jem, You will go to the country — a much 
better country than this." 

" Mother, why are you crying ? Sha'n*t we go together ?'* 

" Yes, boy — yes,** she answered. " Where you go, I go. 
€k>d shall not separate us, shall he ? Marion,** she added, 
after a pause, "you will forgive mo, won't yon? I have 
suffered so much that I am not always DMstress of myself. 
I know how good you are. There is no one woman in ten 
thousand such as you, that would come to see a woman such 
as mc. Do not think me ungrateful. Sec, I try to keep 
myself from driuk. I am always sober now.** 

"I do not — only— only — do one thing that I ask you — 
teach this poor child a single prayer." 

She drooped her head, and answered nothing. Only she 
did not refuse. 

" Jem,** said Marion, " you have a Friend whom you cannot 
see, but who sees you. Would you like to ask that Friend 
to help you ? Listen, and say after me." 

The boy listened, and learned. 

" Now you know it — say it aloud. Never doubt that this 
great Friend hears. Do not be afraid to say it every morning, 
and every evening. When you are in pain, and when you are 
awake at night, say it for yourself, and for your mother, and 
for me." 

The boy said his prayer. He understood little enough 
what Marion taught lum as yet ; but he obeyed, being % docile 
child, and unaccustomed to such gentle ways as Marion's. 

While he prayed, his mother, her bead bowed between her 
hands, crouched at the foot of the bed — ^like a slave, who 
longed, but feared, to meet her Lord. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Mr. Owen spent the remainder of the day lying in wait to 
c«atch the author of the mischief, Mr. Frederick Kevel, with 
whom he wished to exchange a few words. 

He caught bim iu tbe evening, as the unhappy young man 
was sti3a,liDg liitck, expecting to find a *' desolated hi?aifth,'' 
with perhaps his sister;?, aod hia poor little wife, sitting on 
the bare botmls, weeping, 

'* Come with uiOj Mr. Revi?!/' he anid, leading the way to 
the empty school -room, where he took up the potjltion of 
vantagCj by sitting at his desk — Fn*d standing before him 
like one of his hoy a. The wriuklcd face t"f the ];*edagogu9 
was full oi trouble ; he staramt*red and hesi tatted. 

*' Fve said nothing about it yet," hs began^ without 
explaining what it was, Fred Imew what he meant* 
" Nothing about it. But I have seen what is going on, 
KtJW, f^ir, what have you got to say for yourself?" 

Fued shook hia head, implying that he had really Yery 
little to say. 

**I told her at the beginnini^ of it all that yon wore a 
worthless chap/* He went on r '^ She said you were the 
soul of honour. I told her yon were a laay chap ; she said 
you were longing to find work I told her you were coating 
your head off j she said that you were pining away and 
getting thin with son'ow at iinditig nothing to do. That wa» 
a month ago and more. What haYo yon found to do aince p" 
. " I have been unluckyj Mr, Owen." 

"Noj sirl** taking up the cane, and bringmg it down, 
cmi^haBis fjralhlf on the desk, with a crash that made the 
young man jump in his gboes — "no, sir 1 you hare not been 
unlucky, you have been idle. Ton have gone on eating your 
head off at j^our ease* Yon have not tried to find work. Yon 
despise a man who does honest work — you despise me, Good 
heavens ! I dare say you despise your own sister. Solomon 
says, * The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason.' Yon, to despise honest work ! 
— yon who have spent your days in a billiard-room ! You 
have borrowed money tiLl your old friends will lend you no 
more ; yon have never looked for work at all j and^ to crown 
all, you have gone to a money-lender — a blackguard money- 
lender, who dared to iiiault me when I asked him a ciYil 
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question — and got advances on your sister's fnmitnre. 
When the scoundrel came with his bill of sale, and seized 
the sticks, where were you ? Ran away — ran away ! He 
robs his sisters, this man, and runs away ; and then he dares 
to ask my girl, my Winifred, to marry him !" 

The situation was such that the young man did not even 
dare to resent this plain speaking. It was true ; and, more- 
over, the speaker was his own father-in-law. 

** Was it your fault that the furniture was not sold at 
once ? Has your sister Marion got to thank you that it is 
all brought back safe ?" 

" Brought back ! How ? By whom ?" 

" By Dr. Chacomb, if you must know," growled the school- 
master. '* Not but what there were others willing and 
anxious to help." 

" I am glad," said the culprit, humbly. 

" You ought to be sorry. But what have glad and sorry 
got to do with the business at all P What are you going to 
do about my girl ?" 

It was a most unfavourable opening for announcing his 
marriage* It was as if an Eton scholar, just under the rod 
of Dr. Keate, was about to choose that moment for announcing 
his passion for the head-master's daughter. The news must 
be postponed. 

" It's all true," he replied — " quite true, and I am — but 
what does it matter, as you say, about glad or sorry ? I 
mean to keep mjr promise to your daughter — to Winifred." 

" Do you r" cried the peppery Welshman, in a tremendous 
rage. '* Will you ? Here is condescension ! Here is an affable 
youngfellowfor you ! He brings misery on his sisters ; he keeps 
them poor ; he refuses to work ; and now he tells me that he is 
ready to keep his word with my daughter — the honest daughter 
of an honest man. Why, sir, if it depended on me, I would 
knock your head off your shoulders. I would refuse to let 
Winifred S63 you any more. I would turn you into the 
streets to starve. But it does not depend on me, unfortunately. 
There are your sisters to be considered, and my girl. Thede^ 
of it is, that Winifred loves you ; and I can't get over that. 
Sooner than grieve my lamb, she should marry a murderer, 
if I thought the murderer would love her in return. But 
don't think it is an honour you are conferring on our family, 
Mr. Eevel ; because, I tell you plainly, I looked for better 
things for mv daufi^hter." 
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** I suppose," said Fred, grandly, " that you wanted her to 
marry some miserable little counter-jumper." 

"I did. I looked to see her marry an honest man — 
counter-jumper or not — who would make his living as God 
should order, try and do his duty, and not be ashamed of his 
handicraft. It's a poor sort of family pnde that sets up one 
trade over another. And you — ^what trade have you got at 
all ? What are your expectations, sir ?** 

" I have none," said Fred. " I hope, however — ** 

•* You had better give up hoping. You have no expecta- 
tions, no money, no friends, no trade, no skill, and you propose 
to marry my daughter ! Truly, you are the most hopeless 
man in all this wide world. Bemember that you will have to 
show you can keep her first." 

" You do me wrong, Mr. Owen. I give you my word that 
I should not be ashamed of any trade. I would do anything, 
if only to show you and Marion that I am not so helpless as 
you think me. I only want an opportunity," 

'' In that case," said the schoolmaster, '' the boys meet here 
every morning at nine. You shall come here to-morrow, and 
work my classes for me. There's your chance," 

Fred turned pale. It was, to be sure, a chance. But what 
an opportunity ! Work, in his vague brain, meant, at the 
best, a gentlemanly lingering in an office for a few hours in 
the day ; at the worst, writing at leisure, in an arm-chair, by 
a comfortable fire. But work of the kind proposed by Mr. 
Owen was too terrible. Assistant, usher, imderstrapper in a 
wretched London academy — teacher of small tradesmen's 
sons I Possibly, considering that Mr. Owen's cane was not 
wholly intended for ornament, he would be expected to take 
his part in its use. 

" WeD,** said the schoolmaster, ** what do you say ? I give 
you an opportunity. You shall work here as my assistant 
for a month, without pay. Then I will try and get you a 
place in a larger school, where they will give you — well, I 
dare say you might get as much as thirty pounds a year to 
begin with, board and lodging for ten months in the year 
thrown in. You'd be a made man then," he went on, with a 
queer light in his eyes — "wouldn't you ? Thirty pounds a 
Tear, and all found. Walk out with the boys on half-holidays ; 
look after them in play-hours, and — Eh ? why, in a few years, 
you might be thinkmg of marrying my girl. Come, Mr. 
Bevel, it's the best chance I see for you. You are an Oxford 

T 
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many too — ^though yon hayen't taken any degree — and thai 
always connts for something. Do you know Latin P" 

*' I — I — ^yes — of course I do," 

'< Then construe me this piece. Stay a moment. Where't 
the translation P" 

He opened a Horace, one of the books that stood for show 
on his shelyes, and finding a place at random, took down 
Francis's translation to keep himself safe with* Out of 
Csesar, Mr. Owen's Latinity was shaky. 

*' Now then^- 

«Qutfit,MeceiMui •••.'* 

" I am rusty. I have forgotten my Latin and Greek.** 

** Well, there are other subjects — sJgebra — Euclid." 

** I never learned mathematics at Oxford.*' 

Fred spoke as if mathematical science belonged to a lower 
stratum of society than his own. 

" Then we come down to geography and history, arith- 
metic, English, writing." 

" It's no use. I can't be a schoolmaster." 

" Mr. Revel, if you want to marry my daughter, you've got 
to work. Now go. Make something of yourself, or give up 
my Winifred." 

" What am I to do P" he asked, almost piteously. 

" I will tell you." The schoolmaster bent his face down 
within a couple of inches of Fred's, and said, in mysterious 
tones, " Go abroad." 

"Go abroad P" 

" Aye, go abroad. The world is wide, and there are places 
where they want strong arms. Find them out. Qro there, 
make your fortune, and then come back here for Winifred." 

Fred made no reply, but leffc him. 

The diplomatic schoolmaster nodded and winked when he 
was gone. 

" That was a good stroke," he said. " Now we shall get rid 
of him." 

Why should he not go abroad P Anywhere abroad. There 
was nothing for him to do in England. He was only a drag 
upon his sisters. He could not help his wife. Why not leave 
wife and sisters for awhile, and try his fortune somewhere P 

And then his sanguine imagination began to picture an 
Arcadian scene of prosperity, plenty, and happiness. 

He walked away to St. Martin's, to meet his young wife, 
gathering at every step fresh ardour of »*csolution. 
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** Winifred," he began, eagerly, " I haye something very 
serious to say to yon. No, nothing wrong. There has been 
a row at Lowland-street ; but it is all hushed up now, and 
smoothed oyer. A bill of sale — ^nothing you would under- 
stand—an old debt of mine. That is not it. I haye seen your 
father." 

" Oh, Fred, did you tell him ?" 

" No. I was afraid to tell him after the shindy. He let 
me haye it, on his own account, for idleness. I will spare 
you, my dear," he said, with commendable feeling, "the 
details of the interview. For your sake, I bore it aU. And 
the end of it is — ^" 

" What, my dearest ? Oh, tell me — tell your wife.*' 

" The end is, that I must go abroad." 

" With me, Fred ? Not, and leave me at home ?" 

" For a time, Winifred, I fear I must. See, dear, it will be 
better so. Tou do not know, my love" — ^he spoke naturally 
and simply — *' the dangers I run in London. My dear, a man 
told me the other day that the only end for such a life as mine 
was to become a billiard-marker. Your father says I am ruin- 
ing Marion. I see no prospect of getting even the smallest 
appointment. I have been running after slmdows all thiB time. 
Now, be brave, my girl, and let me go." 

Winifred tried to be brave, but could not. 

"Abroad — across the ocean, somewhere — I shall find an 
opening. I have made it all out clearly, Winifred. I make 
a cleaving in the forest, run up a log hut — only a shanty at 
first. I live in the woods, planting, sowing, weeding, and all 
the rest of it. I shoot the wild game for my dinner. And 
as so«n as I have made a nest — ^in about a year or so — ^I shall 
write to you to come out too. Think of leaving this dingy 
London, and living in the most beautiful climate imder the 
sun, with the most delicious fruits, no need of money, and no 
lack of good things. Above all, away from all this — bah ! — 
this struggling mass of people, fighting and quarrelling for 
their ill-gotten gains." 

He spoke enthusiastically, as if he had been all his life 
pining for a return to the Satumian rule. 

" But Fred— oh, Fred!— is it real? Will you be able to 
do this ? Do you think you can really and truly work in a 
4eld like a labourer P" 

" Out there there is no such thing as gentlemen" — Fred's 
notions of America, it will be seen, were confused — ' 9^ man 
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may take off his coat and work without losing caste. Besides, 
it is the desk work that I hate ; that is horrible and detest- 
able. In the open air, in the sun, where there are no bil- 
liards, and where you want no money — there I could work. 
Yes, and you should never be ashamed of your husband." 

" Fred I as if I could be ashamed !" . 

** Tou must let me go. I will be a burden on Marion no 
longer. Who knows what dreadful thing may happen next ?" 
He was still thinking of the billiard-marker's prophecy. '' My 
old life is finished, Winifred ; let me begin a new." 

This man a *' worthless chap" P This man as idle as a 
gipsy ? This man as prodigal as a Guardsman ? Every pulse 
in Winifred's veins cried " No." 

"We shall not be parted long, love," the young hero 
went on. " I will write by every mail. Tou will try to keep 
your heart up ; you will not forget your husband — ^will you ?" 

They were at the door of the Lowland-street lodgings. 

Fred was in earnest for once. He would be rid of the whole 
trouble, and try fresh fields. All weak natures, when any- 
thing goes wrong, want to go away, and begin life over again. 
Some years ago when there was a crash in the ice, and some 
half-dozen men were missing, it was found that a few — those 
who knew how to seize an opportunity — had taken advantage 
of the accident to disappear in the flesh, leaving debts, wife, 
children, and other impedimenta behind them. Fred pro- 
posed to do exactly the same thing, only he did not intend to 
desert his wife. 

" I mu9t go," he said — " I must go. I feel choked. It is 
as if I was being dragged down, and was dragging Marion 
and Adie, and you, my poor little girl, too. See, love— here 
I cannot shake ofE the feeling that I am a gentleman. I could 
not bear that one of the old Oxford set should see me at some 
miserable work. Out of England it will be different. Come, 
dear, take my watch and chain — the chain is sham, because I 
had to pawn the real one long ago ; but the trinkets are gold, 
and so is the watch. It is all I have to give yon. My dear — 
my dear — ^" 

" Tou are not going now, Fred; not now — not to-night?" 

He held her tight in his arms, kissed her twice, and was 
gone. 

He walked straight to Dr. Ohacomb, told him what he 
proposed to do, and asked for the loan of enough money to 
pay his passage to any port in the States by the &:st steamer. 
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*' There is some stuff in the fellow, after all," said tlie 
locior. " Of course there is. How could your sisters hare 
X brother with no good at all about him ?" 

When Fred shook hands with the doctor half an hour later, 
his ejes were soft, and his yoice a little husky — 

" I will send the letter to-night," said the doctor. " And — 
and — Fred, if I have been a little rude sometimes — ^that's 
right ; you forgive me. Write to me when you get out ; and 
depend upon it that I will look after your wife. Sly dog, sly 
dog ! You will come home a man. Good-bye, and hon voyage,*' 

Fred's letter was to Marion. He told her what lie had 
done. He wrote with his heart full of sorrow, and made no 
protestations. When she had finished the letter, Marion 
came to a postscript which startled her more than all the rest. 

"P.S. — Winifred is my wife. I married her two months 
ago, and against her will, poor thing ! And I made her keep 
the secret. Be kind to her, as you have always been the 
kindest of sisters to me." 

Marion gave the letter to Adie, and crept downstairs to 
Winifred's room, where the schoolmaster, listening discon- 
solately, heard the sounds of weeping and sobbing. He 
knew, somehow, that they were crying for Fred, and it made 
him aaigry. 

Then Marion came and told him all the truth, and would 
hear of nothing but an immediate and general amnesty. 

" And it is my bullying," said the schoolmaster, '* that 
drove him away." 

She left her new sister in her father's arms. Winifred 
told him all, talking and crying, till she fell asleep, and lay 
there, dreaming that she was with her husband, all the 
night. Every time she moved, and murmured "Fred,** a 
pang of rage and jealousy went through Owen's heart ; but 
he fbught it down, and greeted his daughtori when sh^ 
awoke, with a cheerful smile. 



CHAPTEE XXXIY. 

" ConE out, Chauncey, or I will do more mischief." 
The voice was that of Mrs. Chauncey Chacomb. She wat 
Bi^nding in the great hall of Chacomb, before the single door 
which led to the wing known as Gerald's rooms, with which 
this door was the only means of communication. 
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** Come out, Chatmcey. It is six o*clock. Come out, and 
fou shall have port with your dinner." 

There was no reply. 

" Chauncey," she went on, " I know you are listening on tlie 
other side. Open the door at once, or I will send Charles 
with a hammer to break it down." 

"You can't — ^ho! hoi — ^you can't. The door opens your 
way, and I've barricaded it inside." 

" Joe" — she turned to the doctor, who had arrived, and 
was surprised to find that his cousin had locked himself up 
for four and twenty hours, and still refused to come out — 
" Joe," she was in tears, " it isn't my fault. I have done 
nothing to him. How can I help it if he turned rusty ?" 

" Cannot you get in at the window?" 

'^ The ground floor windows are all secured with shutters, 
and he has got a pistol, loaded. He £».ys if anybody puts a 
ladder to the first floor window, he will shoot him dead first 
and himself next. Joe, what a fool I was— oh! what a 
double fool — ^to marry this wretched little lunatic I" 

" Try him again. Speak softly to him. If you do not 
succeed, I will try. Now, Julia, forget that you are his wife 
— ^make believe to be his housekeeper again." 

She laughed. 

" I wish I was. Chauncey^-I mean Mr. Chacomb," she 
said, in her sweetest tones, "dinner will be served soon. 
Will you have it sent in to you, or will you take it with me ?'* 

"Neither," he replied. "I shall stay here. I've got a 
box of sardines and a case of claret. I shall dine off them." 

" This is dreadful," said the doctor. " Does he often go on 
like this?" 

" No ; but for the last week he has been very queer. IVe 
got four men sleeping in the house, and I ^unk he is 
frightened. He thinks they are watching him." 

"Julia, I am disappointed in you. I thought you had 
more tact. Now, we muet get him out." 

"I can't. It's no use bullying me, Joe. If I had the 
patience of — of Moses and Aaron, I could not help flying oul 
at him now and then. Is it my fault if he locks himself up f 
Can you say that I have ill-treated him? Have I beatieE 
him ? Have I starved him ? Have I asked him for money ?* 

"No— no," said Joseph. "I hardly suppose you have. 
At least, not much. But there is such a thing as contrast. 
Now, the first Mrs. Chacomb, you know, was a lady — ** 
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" And I am not. Well, never mind. If it waa miserable 
here when I was housekeeper," she went on, ** it is fifty limes 
as miserable now I am the mistress. No one comes to see 
me. I go nowhere. I have no money ; but that is your doing.'* 

" It is, Julia,'* said the doctor, with a smile. " I like to 
manage the Chacomb revenues myself. I have brought you 
the weekly allowance. When you choose to put the house- 
hold on a proper footing, you shall have an increase. That's 
enough for the present." 

" I wonder if a lawyer could force you to give me more?" 
she said, looking discontentedly at the coin. 

"You had better try. I still preserve a few letters of 
yours, Mrs. Chacomb. It will not be difficult to prove that 
you used your position here to gain an ascendency over the 
weak brain of a lunatic, and forced him to marry you on the 
vague threat of doing him a mischiefl Where will you be 
then?" 

" Don't be cross, Joe. It isn't like your old self. Lord ! 
I wish the good old days could come back again. Po you 
remember me as Perdita the Perfidious, at the Wells ? You 
were a good fellow then, Joe. You hadn't been spoiled by 
getting a fine practice, and going about to see countesses, 
xou didn't sit down to a fbuicking pint of claret to your 
dinner. You drank all the stout and the port you could lay 
your hand to, in those days. You didn't snap up a pretty 
woman then for a word here and a word there. Ah ! Joe, 
you were a very different man then." 

" I was, and you were a very different woman then. Hang 
it, Julia, it's twenty years ago ! You are Mrs. Chacomb, of 
Chacomb Hall, now — ^a very grand lady." 

" Very grand indeed ! Oh ! if I had only known. What 
do you think my lord did the other day ? Forbade my going 
out in the carriage — ^told the grooms not to take me out. 
When I ordered the carriage roimd, they laughed in my face 
Do you call that being mistress of Chacomb Hall?" 

" It was an extreme measure on the part of my cousin," 
said the doctor, twinkling. ** I did not think he had so much 
pluck. Of course, you acquiesced meekly." 

" No doubt," said Mrs. Chacomb. " Ju Cathnor always 
was a weak, easily-put-upon, wormlike thing in her younger 
days, wasn't she, Joe ? Wasn't she ?" She danced up to her 
old friend with an airy flourish of her hands — a reminiscence 
of bygone times. " It's likely she'd acquiesce. I will tell 
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Jon what I did, Joe. First, I dressed myself properlr. Then 
made my little maid call the grooms to the kitchen, and 
giTC them beer. (Beer is the real magnet for the male feet. 
Ohampagne, as you know, draws the feminine tootsicums.) 
Then I stepped out, and got into the carriage, and waited. 
In a few minutes my gentlemen came out, and harnessed the 
horses for their daily drive — ^little thinking I was inside. 
When wo had gone two or three miles, I ordered them to put 
down the head, and drive me a good round. You should have 
seen their faces. When we got home, I let them have it, both 
of them. They won't forget the rough side of my tongue for 
a bit. And after dinner I let Chauncey have it." 

''Ah! I thought we should get to the bottom of the 
barricade some time or other." 

" It is not the slightest use in the world," she pursued, 
" nagging Chauncey. You get no fun out of it, and no satis- 
faction. He only opens his eyes wide, and stares straight 
before him, as if he were looking at ghosts. And it isn't any 
good lifting your voice to him : he doesn't even listen. Always 
that far-off look." 

'' Tm glad you don't feel it necessary to lift your hand to 
him," said the doctor. 

" Tve done that, once or twice ; but, Lord ! it's boxing the 
ears of a man who takes no manner of notice. Many's the 
time Tve boxed your ears, Joe— when you richly deserved it — 
till you've sworn again." 

" Some people swear easily. It's a habit of which I have 
broken myself." 

*' Ah ! the jolly old days, when we went to Richmond on 

Sundays, Joe — you, and I, and Jack . Well. So I deter- 

mined to punish him. I got up and went straight to the 
Collection. I took half a dozen things called Roman lamps — 
you know the trumpery — and I brought them back with me. 
* Now, Chauncey,' I said, * I'll teach you to instilt your wife.* 
Then I put them under my heel, and scrunched them up, 
everv one." 

"Indthen?" 

" Then Chaimcey shrieked as if he'd been killed, and ran 
away. It was last night. Since then he hasn't come out, and 
X can't persuade him. You heard me try." 

" We must persuade him. Go and fetch — stay.*' 

He went away, and came back with an apostlo spoon, a 
rusty spur, and one or two fragments of pottery. 
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" Now, we will have a little drama. Threaten to brtok the 
tilings to pieces." 

She nodded. The time was half-past seven, and the evening- 
had fallen. The great hall was empty and dark, save for the 
two figures and a single candle on the table. It was a lon^ 
and lofty place, running the whole length of the house, with 
windows at the end. Originallj it had been designed by the* 
builder as a sort of state dining-room. Screens stood hero- 
and there, and the hall did not communicate directly with 
the outer door. But both the outer and the inner door were 
open. The two figures moving in the big haU in the twilight 
looked weird and spectral. 

"Now, Julia." 

** CLauncey, will you come to dinner ?** 

" No, I will not. Go away and leave me." 

" Chauncey, will you come out, for the first time ?" 

No answer. 

" Chauncey, will you come out, toi the second time ? 
Chauncey, if I ask you for the third time, it »rll be the worse 
for you. I have got in my hands a valuable silver spoon, with 
a label on it — out of the Collection." 

" My apostle spoon — my apostle spoon !" he moaned, 
behind the door. 

" That isn't all. I've got a rusty green old spur, which I 
can bend with my fingers. Now, Chauncey, if you don't come 
out at once, I will bend it and break it into little pieces. It's 
only rubbish." 

" The spur of King Canute I" groaned ChauLcey. 

"And break the apostle spoon into fifty fragments. Oh\ 
Joseph!" 

For at this point of the drama the doctor seized her by the 
wrist, with a violence that was perhaps a little over-acting the 
part, and made her shriek quite naturally. 

" Cousin Chauncey," he said, in his deepest tonjss, " what is 
this ? Why do I find you locked up and barricaded in thia 
way?" 

Then arrived the very luckiest moment in all Joseph Cha* 
comb's life. 

For just then a strange face showed itself at the door of 
ih.& hall, that inner door which led to the outer porch. A 
white face — a face bearded like a pard, full of expectancy and 
curiosity. Neither of the actors in the little drama saw it. 
Finding that he was unperceived, the owner of the face stole 
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ttcrosfl the ball softly, and crept beliind one of the screcna. 
Then he listened. 

** Is that you, Joe ? Is that my cousin Joseph ?*' 
The voice of Chauncey sounded hollow and faint. 
** It is, Chauncey. Open the door, and come out.'* 
** Send her away first," he cried. " I only want to see you.** 
** Go to the dining-room, Julia," said the doctor. " Wait 
for us there. Order dinner. I will hnng him out in fire 
minutes." 

She oheye \ and swept away, hrushing the floor with her 
long silk train ; and the doctor heard her ring the hell. 

" At all events," he said to himself, " we shall have dinner. 
Now, Chauncey, make haste, and open the door. I shall be 
here till Monday morning, and you may trusfc yourself 
entirely with me, you know. Open the door, and tell me all 
about it." 

There was a great drawing away of boxes, pieces of furni- 
ture, chairs, and other things, by means of which Chauncey 
Chacomb had efffHJted his barricade. Presently, his steps were 
heard in the space which he had cleared, a chain was taken 
down with a clinking, locks and bolts were undone, and the 
squire of Chacomb appeared. Marriage had done very little 
good for him. When tne Cambridge Don, who married late in 
life, was asked how he found the state of wedlock, he said that 
the breakfasts were better, but the dinners not so good. Chaun- 
cey Chacomb would have said, with truth, that everything was 
not so good. As a housekeeper, Mrs. Cathnor had been a pink 
and paragon. She kept the servants in order. She kept up the 
house. She regulated his expenditure. She looked after his 
comfort. She was submissive in appearance, and she ruled in 
reality. Now that he had married her, all was changed. She 
ruled, and professed to rule. She had dismissed all the old ser- 
vants, and could not bring herself to engage a new set. She 
had no sense that an old country hall should be kept up with a 
certain amount of state. Above all, she had neither fear, respect, 
nor reverence for the master of the place ; and she bullied 
him. 

He was very miserable to look at. Thin in the face, stoop- 
ing, his right shoulder a good deal more raised above the loft 
than it had been four years ago ; his eyes closer together- 
half shut — ^with a thousand crows*-feet and wrinkles round 
them ; and a general look of suspicion on him, which only 
cleared away when he saw that his cousin was standing in 
the hall alone. 
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He ran to meet tlie doctor, with hands ontstretched^ and 
an eagerness that was affecting. 

" Joe," he cried, with a sort of sob—" cousin Joe, the only 
friend I haye in the world, since Gerald went away. How 
glad I am to see yon ! How glad I am yon came to-night !" 

" Tell me all about it, Chauncey." 

The way in which the poor creature clung to him struck 
the doctor with pity and remorse. Of course, it is understood 
by this time that Joe GhacomVs better points were exactly 
such as to bo brought out into full blossom and fructified, so to 
speak, by prosperity and the sense of power. Still, at no time 
bad he been a stony-hearted man. Pity is an artistic emotion ; 
it soothes the avenues to the brain and the more delicate 
sensations, just as soup prepares the way for dinner. Hence, 
so many marriages are founded on pity. Amadis the Invin- 
cible, Sir Bors the Jjady-killer, are not bad fellows at bottom ; 
it goes to their heart to see fair Melusine grow thin and pale. 

" Cousin Ohauncey, cheer up," said the doctor. " Let us be 
jolly, man. Ton can't undo what you have done, but we may 
make the best of it. We will go back to the old times, and 
have a bottle of port for dinner, shall we ?" 

Chauncey shook his head. 

" I haven't enjoyed my glass of port," he said, " for four 
long years. I must not expect to enjoy it now. Joe, can't 
you persuade her to go away from me ?" 

" I might," said Joe. " Gad ! I never thought of that. 
But I might. When would you like her to go, Chauncey ? I 
think she is best in London — everybody is best there. Of 
course, I should not let her call upon me, and should give 
orders not to admit her." 

" Of course," said Chauncey. " So should I, if I could get 
rid of her." 

" I will do what I can, Chauncey. Now, why did you barri- 
cade yourself?" 

*' She talks, she scolds, she sings, she — she boxes my ears, 
Joe. And whether she talks, or sings, or scolds, it is all the 
same ; for her voice goes through me like a saw, and makea 
me see ten thousand devils. When I hear her at night, the 
room is peopled with faces — ^not all of them Revel's face, only 
4 good many. Some have Marion's face ; so that I am sur^ 
ehe must be dead." 

" She isn't dead. Nonsense, I saw her yesterday." 

*' Joe, how the devil could I see her foce with the face 
her father unless she was dead ? Now, ansv^or me that." 
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" Upon my word, I can't answer you that. But Marion is 
alive, poor girl !" 

" Her brother wrote to me last week for money. He said 
tbey were starving. But she wouldn't let me send any. Kow 
I remember, Marion's name was mentioned. Then she must 
have died since then." 

Evidently, the poor man's hallucination was stronger thaji 
ever. 

" Come to dinner, Chauncey," said Joe, with a shudder. 

** Joe, you won't leave me, wiU you P Come and sleep io 
Gerald's room. I will have the little room. It will be very 
comfortable to wake up and hear you snoring. It is quiet — 
so very quiet, when the faces begin their long procession. 
Promise me not to leave me. Oh, I am afraid of her. 
Yesterday she broke into the Collection, and broke my 
valuable Boman lamps. To-day, she was threatening to 
destroy King Canute's spur just as you arrived. She's a 
dreadM woman, Joe — oh, a dreadful woman ! I never knew 
that such women could be found. I have read of them, but I 
thought they only lived in novels. Joe, take her up to London 
with you — take her right away from me. Let me get rid of 
her. Oh, Joe ! Joe ! — what should I be without you ?" 

The listener, bending low behind the screen, heard and 
marked all this. As the two went arm in arm to the dining- 
room, he followed with noiseless step, listening still. 

The dinner was as bad as when the doctor last visited Mr. 
Chacomb. 

" Upon my word, Julia,*' he said, trying to get his knife 
through the joints of a large barn-door fowl — ^''upon my 
word, the state of your larder is too monotonous. We had 
tough fowl the last time I was here.'* 

" We have tough fowl every day, I think," said Chauncey, 
humbly. 

The listener had followed to the door of the dining-room, 
which stood open. The room was lit by four candles only, 
which formed an island of light in the midst of a great darkness. 
So dark it seemed to him, that he was standing in the door- 
way looking at the party, without the fear of being observed. 
Facing him was Chauncey, who sat at the side. At one end 
was Mrs. Chacomb, at the other the doctor — the usual order 
of things being reversed. 

" Joe," said Chauncey, quite quietly, laying down his knife 
and fork, " give me a glass of sherry, Joe — thank you. Yes, 
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thank jou, it is quite dear now. I told jon that last night 
I had a great vision ; quite a remarkable procession of feces 
passed mj pillow." 

" Aye, Chauncey, you did say something about it. You are 
like the prophet JoeL Julia, this fowl is disgraceful. Well, 
cousin, and what about the vision ? Tell me what it meant ?*' 

*^ They came trooping past me in thousands : an endless 
file of human faces without bodies — thousands of them, Joe. 
Every minute there would be a Captain Bevel among them ; 
then a Marion Eevel — all dead people, you know. One foce 
I missed among them, and I thanked God, because I knew 
that he must be alive ; it was the face of my son — ^my Gerald. 
But he is dead too — " 

"Chauncey!" cried the doctor, "take another glass of 
sherry, and then go on with the wing of your fowl." 

" Chauncey," said his wife, " if you talk like that at dinner, 
just when people are trying to be happy and enjoy themselves, 
after all the misery you've made me undergo on youraccoimt, 
I will come round and shake you. I declare I will." 

" Manners, Mrs. Chacomb !" said the doctor. " Ladies in 
society do not shake their husbands. Nor do they threaten 
to do it." 

She tossed her head, and poured out a glass of claret. 
There was no servant in the room, the little maid having 
retired to the kitchen, where the grooms were helping her 
to dish a very bad pudding. 

" Now G^ndd is dead, too," resumed the squire ; " for I 
have just seen him." 

" My poor cousin," said the doctor, " do be good enough 
not to talk in this creepy way. It's not pleasant at dinner. 
Take another glass of wine. Did you get the port, Julia ?" 

Chaimcey, as usual with him, was staring straight before 
him ; and, as usual, the others took no heed to the direction 
of his eyes. Then he set down the glass which he held in 
his hand, and half rose from his chair. 

" Chauncey's worse to-night than I have ever seen him," 
the doctor murmured. " His wife has frightened him out of 
the few wits he had left." 

" It's strange," the squire said. " The other faces passed 
away, but this one remains. Eevel only turned his sa4 eyes 
upon me, and disappeared ; so did Marion — ^her eyes are like 
her fatlier's. Gerald remains. I see more than his (ace — I 
soe his whole body in the twilight. He is pale. He has 
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grown thin. His beard is long, and his eyes are sad. He 
moves. H6 comes this way. Gerald ! — Gerald ! Mj son ! 
— ^my son ! Speak to me." 

He threw himself forward, with his arms extended, and 
fell, face downwards, upon the table, with a fearful cry. 

It was echoed by his wife, who turned her head, and saw 
the form that her husband had seen — which he thought to 
be a spectre. 

" Father," cried the stranger, " it is no vision. It is your 
son*** 

But his father moved not. 

The doctor was the first of the three to recover. He seized 
a light, and threw it upon Gerald's face. Then he, too, 
turned very pale — so pale that his friends would not have 
known him. Then he put down the candle, and said, v^ry 
softly, as if speaking to himself-^ 

"Gerald come back!" 

"It is Gerald," the stranger replied; "and more than 
thankful, my cousin, for the trust my father has in you." 

" You know — ^what do you know?" asked the doctor. 

" I was present just now in the hall. I listened — forgive 
me — I overheard all that my father said — ** 

" Wonder if he overheard all ihat Julia said F" thought 
Joseph. 

" — and I thank you from my heart. You have earned 
my everlasting gratitude. Father, will you not shake hands 
with me?" 

" Voices and faces — faces and voices," murmured the poor 
little squire, trying to look at things as they were. " I see 
them, and I hear them. Joe, tell me what is real." 

" This is real, Chauncey. Your son is real. He who was 
dead liveth. I wonder if that's in the Bible," he murmiured, 
softly — "sounds like it. The prodigal — no, the wanderer 
has come home again. Let us kill fatted calves, and drink 
— drink old port — ^wine of Shechem. Sit down, Gerald. 
Have you had dinner?" 

Dr. Chacomb was nervous, and talked a little at random. 

" Here is a tough old hen." He pointed to Mrs. Chacomb 
in his agitation of spirit. " Here is your new stepmother." 
Ho pointed to the fowl in the disK " Sit down, and make 
acquaintance, and eat and drink." 

Gerald bowed coldly to Mrs. Chacomb, and sat down. But 
he did not eat much^ ok drink either. The doctor at and 
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drank for ovcrjbodj. The squire sat gazing steadfastly at 
his son. 

" Gerald," he murmured from time to time, between his 
teeth. 

Presently he got up suddenly. 

" Joe," he said, " give me a sleeping draught. Make me 
sleep a long while. I haven't slept for a fortnight, and I 
don't know which are ghosts and which are realities. The 
room is full of ghosts now." 

The doctor and Gerald took him to his own wing. 

Mrs. Chacomb waited for them for two hours. Then she 
rose in a rage, and went to her own room. 

Chauncey went to bed and to sleep. The other two sat up 
ancl talked. Gerald told of his travels— how he had been 
stricken down by fever in Central Africa, and had been tended 
by fidthful negroes. The doctor told how he had started the 
Hospital for Gout, and was now a prosperous man. 

" And my father, Joe ?" 

" Toui' father's hallucinations are stronger than ever. That 
woman I sent down here as housekeeper. She made him 
marry her." 

" Was it — was it all hallucination ?" asked Gerald. 

" Every bit. I was there. The man fell off the diff. I 
have told your father so a hundred times, but nothing moves 
him. Nothing ever will now." 

Gerald sighed. 

" I fear I was hasty in going away. However, I have 
formed the mode of my life. I am going back again as soon 
as I have shaken off a little of this jungle fever." 

" Back again ? With all this before you ?" 

" Yes, my cousin. It is my fate, I suppose. Every man 
must work out his fate, eh ? You are not four years in Africa 
without believing in fate, let me tell you. Do you ever see 
the Eevels now?" he asked— quite carelessly, Joseph noticed. 
" I must call upon them when I go up to town. That will 
be in a few da^. You can give me their address, please." 

He did noir ask what they were doing, or anytMng about 
them, which was remarkable, the doctor thought. 

Then he began to talk about his stepmother. 

Next day, Mrs. Chacomb, with a great array of boxes, took 
the mid-day train to London. It is sufficient to say that she 
lives in considerable comfort and some splendour, but by 
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herself^ In a suburban villa at Dalston. Once a month or 00, 
on a Sunday afternoon. Dr. Chacomb drives over to ber. She 
is a widow now, and entertains ber friends witb long histories 
of the splendours of Chacomb Hall, and her own great doings 
with the other county ladies. 

When Chauncey awoke it was high noon. He was lying 
in (Gerald's bed, and by him sat his son, in the flesh — no 
ghost at all. 

" Gerald" — his voice was hollow, and sounded far off — " I 
have had a miserable time since you went away. Now and 
then I know that I am suffering from hallucinations, but 
they come again. I know now that it is all a delusion. Think 
that it is so. Oh, Gerald, do not believe your £ither a 
murderer, whatever he may think himself ! Ask Joe." 

" I do not, sir. Trust me, I do not." 

** Joe will tell you, (herald. Bemember, Joe has saved my 
reason — what little reason I have — and my life, too. Always 
let Joe do what he likes in this house. Give him money if 
he wants any. Bemember, Gerald, it was Joe who saved 
jour father from the madhouse." 

Then he thought he should like to get up and see the 
Collection. The doctor had pieced together the lamps with 
cement, and he saw no change. Nor did he ever, at that 
time or afterwards, make the slightest allusion to the second 
Mrs. Chacomb : she passed out of his mind like one of his 
old dreams. 

After a month or two he took to lying down, a habit which 
gained upon him. And now I do not think he will ever get up 
from his bed any more. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Afteb Marion undertook the Hermit's commission, he 
began to exercise his privilege of coming to see how the 
pictured progressed every day, showing an almost feverish 
anxiety about it. Not that he cared about the copy, which 
was his crafty pretext, but the society of the young ladies 
filled him with a delight unspeakable, after his long im- 
prisonment. It was, to some extent, a return to the world — 
a very limited and humble part of it. Mr. Lilliecrip was one 
of those men who, like La Fontaine and Oliver Goldsmith, 
expand and show their sunniest side in the presence of ladies. 
He resembled tJiose poets in no other single quality, beings 
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as lias already appeared, as uiLtrutliful afl a Syriau, as boastful 
as a Gascon, as selfish as a Fakir, and as cowardly as a 
Fanteo. But the pleasure of seeing for half an hour a day 
these two girls, of talking to them, hearing the rustle of 
their dresses, watching the waves of their hair, breathing the 
same atmosphere with them, filled his life now with a dcdight 
quite new to it. He was attracted, too, by some strange 
resemblance in Adie's face, manner, and voice to one he 
had known many years before. Fancy an imprisonment- 
voluntary, but stul an imprisonment — ^for fourteen long 
years, during which nothing beautiful in the shape of 
womanhood has been near the prisoner. Then imagine 
the opening of a door by which, while the captivity is 
maintained, its rigour is alleviated by the talk of young 
ladies. Then try to think with what a boyish joy, what 
beating of the heart, what pleasant excitation of the nerves, 
this Becluse would creep nervously down the stairs every 
morning, and knock at the door of the room which held 
those angels of a better world. He dressed with the greatest 
care. He manipulated his long white hair, letting it sweep 
back from his brow with the flow of an ancient Gallic warrior* 
He covered his long fingers with rings. He decorated him-- 
self with diamond studs. He made up compliments, writing- 
them out beforehand, and studying how to bring up the 
conversation so as to drag them in. He acted over again in» 
his imagination what he had said in the morning. He even^ 
in his ardour, neglected his dinner, and made for two or 
three successive days a repast perfectly simple. 

The change in his life coincided with the severance of his 
connection with Mr. Carew. The rude, low-bred, and pain- 
fully true words spoken by his secretajy gave his nervous 
system a great shock. To be sure, Dicky, whose manner was . 
truculent and even threatening, had abstained from personal] 
violence, a thing to which Mr. Lilliecrip had an almost 
sacerdotal objection ; but his criticism put him, for the time, 
out of conceit with the Memoirs. 

Men's imaginations take hold of strange forecasts. Mr. 
Lilliecrip, obscure in life, pictured to himself a posthumous 
glory eqiial to that of "Mx, Pepys, and second only to Saint 
Simon. He was, so fiir, like Ghauncey Ghacomb, who desired 
to be remembered after death as the collector of the Ghacomb 
Museum. The doctor, on the other hand, was contented with 
the good opinion of his contemporaries. Their praise, he was 
wont to sav. leads to pudding. 

1 
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But what pleasure could a writer of Memoirs &el in work 
which eren a common scribe and quiil-driyer like Dicky, his 
late secretary, declared was too stupid to be read, too clumsy 
not to be detected as an impudent forgery P Undoubtedly, 
too, it was a forgery ; though, by the practice of long years, 
Mr. Lilliecrip had come to regard it as a genuine seiies of 
reminiscences. There are liars who have reached to such a 
point that they cannot speak the truth — ^imaginative liars ; 
liars of principle, habit, method ; liars who like to believe 
that they are telling the truth, who build a palace for their 
soul and live in it always, adding to it, decorating and im* 
proving it. Mr. Lilliecrip was one of these. Just now, after 
the rude assault of his secretary, the palace walls seemed too 
much knocked about for the place to be habitable, and he felt 
like one who has been turned out into the cold. 

And so he basked in the sunshine of the first floor. He 
appeared every morning as radiant as Tithonus refreshed by 
kissing Aurora's rosy fingers* He brought compliments with 
him— good old-fashioned compliments with a fine crusted 
flavour — these the girls laughed at ; flowers, which they liked, 
and early fruit — ^things which no one can ever refuse. And 
yet, as he felt with irritation, he made no headway in their 
good graces. The man, callous as regards others, was morbidly 
sensitive about himself. He felt what was thought of him ; 
he almost knew what was said of him. If he had overheard 
Adie's opinion of him, he could not have been more certain 
what it was. 

This it was. 

•• Marion," said the young observer, " I don't like him. He 
was b gentleman once, I suppose ; but I don't like him. He 
is never real. His compliments are foolish, and his preten- 
sions ridiculous. Ck)nsidered as a Hermit, he is a disappoint- 
ment. Hermits ought to have dirty faces and to wear sergo 
gowns, with nothing between that and their tender skins, to 
punish them for being hermits — the nasty creatures ! Mr. 
Siilli jcrip is dressed like a young gentleman of Regent-street, 
/lilliecrip, too^what a name ! My dear, he has done some- 
thing." 

He did not impress her at all. She only laughed at his 
magnificent talk, and almost openly mimicked him. He saw 
that she criticized him. As he sjK>ke, moved, and dressed 
pau/r Veffet, it was natural that he should be on the watch 
perpetually to see what sort of effect was produced. H« 
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liked to walk up aod down the room, a habit which his 
long years of solitude had given him, just as if he had been 
in the Zoological Gardens. At the table by the window 
Marion was at work with her water-colours ; Adie in her 
chair, at work on some of her own derices. Between them 
lie walked and talked, generally of himself; but always in a 
guarded manner, as if there was something to hide. 

" My old friend, Lord Cardigan," he began once, naming 
an officer whose exploits the younger generation know only 
by hearsay — '' my old friend, Lord Cardigan, onee advised 
me Ecriously to cultivate Art as an occupation — of course, 
not as a profession/' 

" Doar me!" said Adie, in her flippant way, "That is a 
very interesting anecdote. Tell us another, Mr. Lillieerip j 
and then I will try to remember how I once sewed a button 
on my cuff/' 

" Ah, yes— very good indeed, my dear young lady, very 
good. It rerainds me of poor D'Orsay'a best days." 

*' Mr. Liiliocrip, what do you go about under falee pretences 
for?" asked Adie, 

** My dear I" expostulated Marion, 

" I meau, of course, why do you lire in a wretched houB© 
like thig, where the world neTer comes V 

*^ Because the world never cornea here," said the SoUtaryt 
with a sigh. 

'' I am sore I wish it did," Adie wont on. " But the worh) 
is a Tery pleasant world to those who have money, Tou hav* 
money^ I a appose , Mr, Lilliecrip ?" 

** Money, yes, and — and — ^ranb," he addc^l, as if the word 
dropped out unawares, 

^^Keallyl are you Sir John Lilliecrip, Baronet, or General 
Sir Arthur Lilliecrip, K.C.B., or Baron Lilliecrip, or Earl 
LiUiecripj or the Marquis of Lilliecrip, or His Grace the Duko 
of Lilliecrip? You can't he His Eoyal Highness Prin<50 
Lilhecrip — can you ?" 

Mr. Lilliecrip made no answer to this saliy^ which viiubly 
disconcerted him, 

'' AdiOj dear," murmured Marion. 

But her sister went en, 

" Tell me why you wear that ribbon in your button-holo, 
Mr. Lilliecrip ?" 

He had assumed a slendor scarlet ribbon, like that worn 
ly the Legion of Honour in France. - • • ^^ 
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" It 18 nothing/' he answered, pretending to hide it. ''A 
small personal distinction, bestowed upon me in 1848 hj the 
Emperor of Austria, on the field of battle." 

" Dear me 1" said Adie, who did not believe a word of it. 
** I like to hear about battles. Tell me the history. l>id he 
make you kneel, and knight you on the spot P" 

He gravely shook his head. 

" Pardon me ; it is an affair of history. I can hardlj , even 
to gratify a lady's desire, tell the story without rerealing — 
reyealing what it is best to keep concealed. 

" Can you not understand, young ladies," he went on — ^by 
this time he was standing in the window, where a reflection 
of the sunlight from an opposite window fell full upon his 
face and head, and lit him up with a kind of aureole^'' can 
you not understand, without putting me to the pain of ex- 
plaining, and thereby imcovermg what it has been my fixed 
resolution to conceal, the sad history of a deceived and dis- 
appointed lifeP Suffice it that I found, at the age of 
forty — late, you may say — the world a mockery, its pleasures 
a vanity, the profession of friendship hollow, the vows of 
women false." 

" I cannot understand that at all," said Adie ; '' that is, 
speaking for myself. I find the world's pleasures charming, 
and I believe women are always true. Marion, dear, can you 
understand that the pleasures of the world are vain ? You 
see, Mr. Lilliecrip, we have known so few of them that it 
would not be fair to judge. When I have gone on a little 
way farther, say half as far as you, I might possibly agree 
with you ; but at present I can only say that I do not imder- 
stand it at all. It seems to me stagey to talk in this way." 

Mr. Lilliecrip was staggered. The girl's way of catching 
him up in an elaborated sentence put him out. He leaned 
against the window for a moment, and considered. 

There was a woman in the street below, staring up at the 
window, with haggard look. A woman in rags — a dis- 
• reputable woman. She came with hurried steps into the 
street; but when she arrived at the door of No. 15, she 
hesitated, stopped, and crossed over to the other side. Then 
she walked up and down, gazing with all her eyes at the 
windows of the first floor — ^those of Marion's lodgings. 

It was a bright morning ; the sunshine was reflected across 
the street upon one of Marion's windows. There, presently, 
this unquiet watcher— for she walked up and down, talking 
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to herself, denchiiig her hand, and clutching her wretched 
fihawl round her wasted figure — saw a head appear, clad in 
long, white hair, and standing out in the sunshine as if it 
were a silver head set in ebony. 

When she saw it, she started; then she looked again, 
bending forward and straining her eyes, as one who wants to 
catch at every vantage point of sight. The head turned a 
little, and she saw the full face for a moment ; the figure 
straightened itself, and she sa^ the slope of the shoulders. 

Then, like a mad dog, she ran up and down the kerhetone 
in misery, with eyea full of rage and terror. 

And lastly, na if «he Lad no more control of her Umbs, 
sLg shrieked aloud, and running across the street, dashed 
open the door — which was, as usual, left ajar— and rushed 
np the stairs to Marion *9 room, 

** Let rao try to make myself clearer,*' Mr. LilUecrip was 
going on, in those clear, calm tones which convinced Dicky 
Carew against his better knowledge that the man was tnithfuL 
" You arc both far too young and inexperienced to feel the dis* 
appointments of a man who vs^as for twenty years in search of 
a career. Wealth and rank \ family connections and — if I 
may say so — hereditary intellect j accompUBhmenta and— if 
I may be allowed to speak of it— personal distinctions'— tho 
Victoria Cross, tho Ii^on Cross, the Eagle of Euijsia, the Cross 
of Maria Theresa, are a few of my rewards. All these things, 
dear to most people, to mo were Tain* What are they, indeed, 
compared with a disappointed heart ? In diplomacy, I looked 
for truth and honour, and found falsehood and treachery \ in 
war, I looked for courage and found cowardice ; in friendship, 
I looked for devotion and found self-interest j in love, I looked 
for fidelity and found betrayal* Everywhere self, everywhere 
1 uxu ry , e V cry w he re in tij 1 est J ever y w here fills ehood. England, 
my native England, where is the ancient virtue gone?" 

" That sounds very pretty/' 6aid Adie, " But suppose you 
had started like me, without expecting too much. As for 
myself, I look for nice peojile, and I pray for money in order 
to put myself in their \^^j.^* 

There was a step outside the door, which Marion heard, 
and, lifting her head, waited for a knock; but none cam«. 
Had no one spoken, they might have beard a loud quick 
breathing outside* But they could not guess the wiid passion 
that held the woman there motionless till sho couia oeai it 
down low enough to find her voice again. 
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" It was my leading principle through an actiye life," went 
on this pompous moralist, " to seek out Virtue. Rarrly have 
I found it. At last, after repeated trials and disappc'i^tments, 
I resolved to quit the world for which I had toiled in vain, 
and endeavour to find in solitude such happiness as my 
meditations alone might give.'* 

"Meditation and mutton cutlets," said Adie. "I have 
heard they go well with claret. It all soimds like a piece of 
an old novel." 

"Yoimg lady, forbear to scoff at a man who has seen 
Courts, who knows the roar of battle, who has lived in dties, 
and who, with all his experience, can proudly say with Bayard 
that he is a knight aans petur et sans reproche** 

He delivered himself in measured speech, raising his figure 
to the full height of six feet two as he spoke, and folding his 
arms with an attitude which spoke volumes. He swelled out, 
too, like the frog in the &ible, and looked bigger. 

Adie felt abashed at the rebuke and at the aspect of the 
godlike man. Still, in her frivolous way, she might have 
answered, had not the door been flung open. There stood 
the woman — the same whom she remembered seeing with 
Marion — standing tall, defiant, and threatening. Her eyes — 
bright blue eyes, the same colour as Adieus — ^were fixed upon 
Mr. Lilliecrip. She neither moved nor spoke for a space. 
Only her right arm slowly lifted, as if mechanically. Madame 
Bachel, a gipsy woman in a rage, a Hindoo whose husband 
has eaten her cakes, an Arab woman who is having an alter- 
cation with another lady of the same camp — alone could equaJ 
that gesture of imboimded and unstudied rage. Her lips were 
parted ; her nostrils dilated ; the flush of wrath upon her 
sunken cheeks filled them out, and made her look t^ yean 
yoimger. 

Marion started from her chair, and placed herself between 
the woman and her sister. 

" You dare to come here !" she cried — ** here, of all places 
in the world?'* 

" Hush, Marion Eevel !— hush I" the other said. " Don't 
be afraid. It is not to you I come. Tell me-— tell me — why 
is Tie here ? What is that man doing in this room ? My God, 
what fresh misery is he preparing P Marion Bevel, toll me 
before I kiU him!" 

At the voice o£ the woman, at the name she spoke, Mr. 
liluecnp seexaed xa) shrink together and collapse. He did 
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not change colour, because bis gbastlj pallor cotild not well 
grow wbiter; but be grew suddenly six incbes sborter of 
stature, and ten years older. His bair seemed to lose its silky 

floWj and fell over bia face ; bis eyes grew crowsf ootedj bis 
cheeks wrinkled, bis bands trembled* The youthful cx>at ha 
wore looked like some horrid mockery* 

" Tell me what be is doing bere^ Marion Revel — if not fof 
your own sake, tell me for hers/^ 

She pointed to Adrienne, who cowered with terror bebiad 
her sister* 

" Eevel 1" murmured the man, with chattering teeth, 

" Ay, Eevel 1 You ought to know the name well — no one 
better. What have you to do here — and with Ai» daughters? 
Yes, Cajitain Ecver© daughtei*9. And who am I ? Do yon 
remember me? Do I ever crosi your thoughts? Am 1 
changed ? Am I wasted, worn, and miserable?" 

** You are, Carry." 

The answer came like a whisper from diy and trembling 
lips* 

" Carry ! Tes, Carry I Jfarion, do you know now who tbia 
man is ? You do not. I see you do not. Perhaps you cannot 
even guesa. But you know — oh ! you know what I am j and 
he is the cause. He is the wicked cause, and I am the miser- 
able, wretched victim/' 

She passed^ in her swift way^ from lamenting to threatening^ 

" I told you, Marion, that I should meet him some day. I 
prayed for tbis, and that makes the second prayer answered. 
I told you I should have my revenge/' 

The man who looked on^ shivered, shook, and trembled, 
trying to stop the torrent of her words* 

'* Come upstairs, Carry. Not here. For God's sake, coma 
away with me/' 

" Marion," the woman went on, " I came to tell you that 
the boy in dying, Better so — better so* I will have my 
revenge by t>e death-bed of his son/' 

He shranl. back, as she stepped towards him, with a pitiabla 
terror and horror. 

" I did not know/' he murmured — " I did not know who 
they were. Miss Revel j I give you my word of honour — " 

" Hia word of honour I His word of honour 1 Come with 
me. Both the parents shall be at the bedside of tbeir dying 
child* That is proper^that is right. The boy fihaU give yoo 
bis blessing before be goes," 
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Marion, bewildered as she was, felt pity for the poor wretch, 
so utterly broken down, and at the mercy of this woman. 

" Hare pity on him," she said. " He is old — and — 
and—" 

" Marion Berel, yon are a fooL Shall I nurse my revenge 
for fifteen years, and lose it at last ? Shall I suffer want and 
misery, shame and disgrace, and forgire him when I meet 
him after all this time P Oome" — she seized him by the arm — 
"come!" 

Then she turned, and saw Adrienne clinging to her sister, 
frightened. Suddenly her whole fia^^ changed. She let the 
man's arm drop, and, with a bitter cry, threw herself at the 
girl's feet. 

"No, Marion — suffer me— only this once in all my life. 
Never again — oh ! me — never again ! Both your hands, my 
pretty — both your hands, my darling ; both your hands for 
me to hold and kiss— and kiss. Oh, Adrienne— little Adie — 
little, little Adie ! — do you remember, Marion ? And she never 
knew, did she ? — never knew. What shall I say to her — what ? 
She is as bdautiful as the day ; she shall be as happy as a 
princess ; she shall have every blessing that the Lord huA 
to give her ; and she shall be — she shall be — good." 

She went on like a madwoman, crying, talking, and kissing 
Adie's hands all the time. The girl yielded passively. The 
tears stood in her eyes ; but they might hate been tears of 
surprise, sympathy, or anything. She understood nothing, 
and suspected nothing! The miserable Hermit stood irreso- 
lut.e. There was a moment when he might have made his 
escape, when Mrs. Spenser was crying over Adie's hands. 
Ho lost that moment, looking at the woman with eyes of fore- 
boding. All the uprightness was gone out of the man ; he 
seemed shrunken into the semblance of a terrified and beaten 
cur. When it was too late, and her passion had somewhat 
spent itself, he bethought himself of the door, and stealthily 
moved in that direction. 

Mrs. Spenser sprang from Adie, dashed away the tears 
from her eyes, and seized her prisoner once more with a 
clutch of steel. 

" Marion," she whispered, quickly, " I have not told her — 
never tell her. Make up something. Forgive me. Come, 
sir, come — we have something to see together." 

She dragged him, resistless in her wrath, from the room. 

" Marion," said Adie, tremulously, ** what is ft ? What 
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does it all mean? Who is she, Marion ?" the girl repeated. 
" Why did she kiss my hand ? Why did she look so wild ?*' 

But Marion made no reply. Her cheek was pale, and her 
lips dry. She knew. She knew without needing to be told, 
au that it meant. The man with the silky, white hair—the 
man whose face had inspired her with a distrust at first 
sight, was he who had brought ruin and wretchedness upon 
her father's happiness. 

And the woman ? 

She soothed her sister as best she could. It was her great 
comfort, for herself, that Adie had no suspicion, not the 
slightest suspicion, of the truth. She was only frightened 
and curious. 

" Is she mad, Marion ?" 

'*Yes, dear, yes. She will not come back again. Adie, 
you are not afraid to be left alone, are you ? I must go and 
look after that poor creature. Never ask me who she is, 
dear. Never speak of her, or think of her again. If you 
are nervous, go and sit in Mr. Owen's room. He is in the 
school, and you are quite safe there. Don't be frightened, 
dear. The poor woman has had a terrible life, and a fearful 
punishment for sin. The wretched man was, it appears, her 
tempter. Do not think harshly of her, Adie. I must go to 
her lodgings," 

Marion found the unfortunate Hermit planted by tho 
pallet of the boy, just where Mrs. Spenser placed him. His 
hands hung down his side; he looked sometimes at the 
woman, sometimes at the boy, and sometimes at the wretched 
room. 

His face brightened when he saw Marion. 

" Don't let them murder me," he moaned. " I will make 
expiation ; I will pay something every week." 

The mother wa3 attending to the boy, still with her wild 
eyes and shaking limbs. She seemed to take no notice of 
the man, but if he moved she placed herself at once between 
him and the door. 

Marion turned to the boy. He lay back upon the pillow, 
his cheek pale and thin, his frame wasted. Death was 
written, so plain that even his mother could see, in his bright 
and fixed eyes. His lips played with a thin, sweet smile, and 
his face wore the intensified, pectdiar expression of absolute 
vacancy, which yet was not quite idiotic, but even pleasing. 
He did not belong to the world — ^he never had belonged to 
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the world. There was no tie with hmnanitj, except that with 
his mother, which it would pain the boj to break. There 
was no thought of the next world to excite in him the tears 
of terror, or those of a grateful trust. He was an infeuit 
still, although of fourteen years, on whom the ills of the 
world had passed over innocuouslj, because he did not know 
they were ills. He was that creature whom the Arab has 
ever regarded with respect, and the ChristiaQ, until the last 
few years, with loathing— a boy with half a brain. Nature 
had been very kind to him. He was to lire for fourteen years 
only, and then to die. She gave him the gifts of gentleness, 
sympathy, and loye. 

" Look at him, Marion," said the poor mother. " Do you 
think he is looking easier P" 

** Jem," said Marion, kneeling beside the child, " you know 
me, don't you ? You have seen me here before." 

He smiled. He would hare nodded his head, but was too 
weak. 

" I know," he murmured. ** I told you the hymn— 

* Adama Neave they turned him oat^ 
'Coe he knocked the apples down. 

Mother, give me an orange. I say" — he turned feebly to 
Marion — "don't you wish you was ill? It's jolly to get 
oranges all day long, and all night too. I should like to see 
the ^ys again. There's one boy — tell him — ** 

He stopped and coughed. 

" Yes,'^ said Marion. " What shall we tell that boy ? He 
is a friend of yours." 

*' Tell him," said Jem — the words were ferocious, but the 
meek mann^? of utterance redeemed their ferocity — ^**tell 
him that he owes me for two Olohe$ and an EchOy and if he 
won't pay me, FU cut his liver out. It's twopence altogether." 

This seemed to Marion a poor way of starting for the next 
world: but the boy^s childish face belied his sanguinary 
threats. 

They watched — ^the three of them — ^while he had another fit 
of coughing, which seemed to tear him in pieces. Presently 
the fit ceased, and he sank back. His mother held his hand, 
and began, always with one eye on her prisoner, a sort of 
trembling monologue. 

" When he was only a day old," she said, " I wished I was 
dead, and the child as well, till I felt those little fingers at 
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my breast, Marion, I never felfc so with the other two— 
not quite so. It was for this boy that I gave up my hus- 
band, and my home, and — and — ^you, Uttle Marion, that I 
loved, only not my own. It was for him — ^for him. Ah! 
and he will never know what I gave up. He will never 
learn the madness of his mother and the wickedness of his 
father." 

Mr. LiUiecrip moved uneasily, and in the direction of the 
door. A gesture from the woman stopped him, and he 
stood at the end of the bed, looking miserably, not at the 
boy, but at the woman who had found him out. His dignity 
was gone ; his figure was bent ; his bearing was cowed. It 
seemed impossible that so great a change should happen in 
so short a time. 

'* Look at him, Marion. Look at this miserable creature. 
He has not even the common courage to brazen it out. And 
it was with him — ^with him — that I ran away from the best 
husband in the world, and the dearest children — ^with this 
man. Look at him well. He was handsome, after his kind. 
He could do things. He wore his uniform gallantly. He 
was not so clever as my husband, and I was not afraid of 
him. I was a fool — oh, heavens, what a fool I was ! — and 
he persuaded me. 

" My boy," she went on, after a while, " who was your 
mother?" 

He was breathing slowly, and with di£&culty. The cold 
dews rested on his forehead, and his eyes were dosed. 

" She was a lady," he replied, slowly, and with pain. 

" And who was your fiither ?" 

" He was a gentleman." 

" WhAt else, my boy ?" 

" Oh, hush !" said Marion. " For pity's sake, spare him* 
The boy is—" 

" What, Marion Eevel — ^what ? The boy is going to have 
a quiet sleep ; and then, perhaps, he will get better. Say^ 
my boy — ^what was you r father ?" 

" A scoundrel ! When I meet him, I will kill him." 

The man at the foot of the bed trembled in aU his limbs. 

" He was more than a scoundrel," said his mother. " Plenty 
of greater men are scoundrels. He was a coward — a convicted 
eoward. He was a disgrace to the cloth he bore, and to the 
army he belonged to. He refused to go — the only officer in 
the service who ever did it — he actually refused — ^look at him 
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well, Marion I — to go out on trench duty. They tiied to hide 
it in the regiment ; but I knew it— oh ! I learned it. Only 
think, Marion, that for this miserable creature I lost mj all I" 

Marion was wiping the lips and forehead of the dying boy, 
and hardly listened to the poor frantic woman. 

** Jem," she whispered — " Jem, dear boy. Say after me, my 
boy. Say, * Our Father.' " 

"That's my father— FU kill him," the boy replied, in 
aullen words. '' When I see him, I'll kill hinu Modier says 
I am to." 

" Say, then — * God help and forgiye us every one/ " 

" God help and forgive us every one," the boy repeated, 
dutifully. " What is vour name ?" he asked, feebly. 

" Marion." 

" Tm Eickety Jem. Mother !'» 

His mother seemed stupefied. She sat stupidly gazing at 
her boy, trying by some superhuman effort to realize the fiill 
bearing of things. Bat she could not. It seemed like some 
dreadM nightmare. The years rolled away. She was with 
Marion, but Marion was a little girL She was with this man, 
but he was a brave and gallant officer. She was — but no-~ 
the dream would go no farther. 

" Mother," said Jem. 

His senses swam about him. His eyes and lips lit up for a 
moment in a smile. 

" One of the boys — " he began. 

But he stopped short, laid his cheek on Marion's hand, and 
ceased to breathe. 

Only Marion noticed that the boy was dead. But in a 
minute the mother's heart misgave her, and she stooped to 
kiss the boy. Then, with a bitter cry, she fell upon the body, 
kissing it a thousand times in her apony. 

When Marion looked round again Mr. LilHecrip was gone. 

He had slipped away at the first relaxation of the woman's 
watchfulness. He crept noiselessly down the stairs, and he 
fled. The first thing that occurred to him was that he ought 
to get a hat; for Mrs. Spenser had dragged him through the 
streets hatless, an object of pity and derision to the world. 
He had his purse in his pocket. Provided with this necessary, 
he turned east, and, with furtive steps and much looking 
behind him to see if he was followed, he began a pilgrimage 
to some place — he knew not where— where he might be safa 
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He marched, with downcast eyes and stooping figure — a 
strange figure-— drawing the eyes of all after him, through 
the crowded streets. He was unused to walk abroad for sa 
many years that he ran against people, got over crcssings by 
a kind of miracle, drew upon himself the imprecations of 
cabmen and the warnings of policemen. But he kept on. He 
was so terrified that he could think of only one tiling — the 
best way of escape, and only one way — escape to a foreign 
country. He would go down to the docks ; he would ta^e 
the first ship which was going to sail; he would go to 
America. Other purpose he had none— only to escape from 
those dreadful eyes of the woman he had wronged, from the 
memory of the scene he had just witnessed, from any future 
consequences that might arise. We do not, unhappily, repent 
of our sins ; we only dread the consequences. 

Then he found himself at the docks, and farther flight 
seemed, for the moment, impossible. 

He went to a hotel — ^there are some good hotels at the East* 
end of London — and ordered a private room. It was getting 
on for evening. He ordered diimer as weU. And then he sat 
down, and began to think. 

" It was an awkward position,** he said — " most awkward. 
I do not know that I can remember a more remarkable situa- 
tion in any novel. The old love — she — the old love, and 
actually her daughter, with the step-daughter — elements, if 
one had only gone a little farther, of an excellent French 
novel. Devilish unlucky thing her finding me out! And 
most disagreeable business that in her lodgings. However, 
it has forced me to leave my retreat. I will go back to the 
world. Not London — no, not there. In some place where I 
am not known — where there can bo no chance of my being 
found out again, where the name of Lillingworth has never 
been heard." 

He rose abruptly, and walked up and down the room. 

" Curse the Orimean war ! Curse my own folly in going I 
I might have sold out — lots of fellows sold out. I might 
have exchanged — ^lots of fellows exchanged. I might have 
come home on urgent private affairs — ^lots of fellows did. 
But I must needs go in for glory. And if I had done — ^if I 
had obeyed orders, I might have been snug, and been a 
general with a reputation by this time. 

"Poor Carry! she's gone off terribly. Eancy my ever 
being in love with that Httle dolL I suppose I must have 
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been once, else I shouldn^t have run away with her. I was 
devilish afraid Eevel would call me out. He didn't. Why 
didn't he ? He wasn't afraid. 

''And that's his daughter! — that splendid beauty; that 
glorious girl, with the deep brown eyes, that go through a 
man like a gimlet. Oad! and if it had not been for the 
cursed woman's interference, she might have been mine. We 
would have gone to Italy, she and I together, and practised 
Art. We would have lived at Spezzia — ah ! I know it. I 
was there once with — ^with one of them, and looked over the 
blue waters of the bay, and drank the Chianti wine. Oh, 
what a chance to lose !" 

He rang the bell. 

" Waiter. If you have any cura^oa, give me a small glass. 
Dinner at six, if you can. Ajid a bottle of Piper's Sec, if you 
have any. None of your sweet stuff. No, not a pint— a 
whole bottle. 

''I am devilish low to-night This cura^a is not dry 
enough, but it is better than nothing. Poor Carry! she's 
like a devil to look at. Women are, when they go off in that 
•hocking way, and neglect their dress. 

" Hang her ! Why should I trouble my head about her 
at all ? What is she to me, or I to her, now ? It is all past 
and gone. Let me forget the past. I am fifty-five years of 
ago. I have ten years more of enjoyment before me, and 
then ten more of care and misery. I will go to America. If 
I don't like it, I will come back to Europe. Waiter, let me 
have dinner as soon as you can. I shall sleep here ; and — 
waiter, get me a telegraph form." 

He telegraphed to his lawyers; went out to the docks, 
hard by ; found a steamer — ^the Triton — going to sail at twelve 
the next morning ; returned to his house ; had a good dinner ; 
bought a novel, and read it with great enjoyment ; went to 
bed, and dreamed of Marion Eevel. 

Not a thought of the woman he had ruined, or of the 
wrecked boy, his son. The woman was one instrument out 
of manv which had subserved his selfish purposes. Why 
should he feel for her ? 

The next day he was steaming down the Pool, on board 
the Triton, In his pocket were letters of credit. In his hand 
was another novel. 

He strolled forward. In the forecastle, a steerage pas- 
senger was sitting — ^a handsome young fellow, whose face 
struck him with terror^ for that also was the fEice of Carry. 
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" Good God !'* he cried. " Can I never escape her?" 
And hurried back to the afker-deck. His enjoyment was 
gone. 

For the young man was Fred Eeyel, his fellow-passenger. 

While Captain Lillingworth — ^we may as well give him his 
real name — was drinking brandy and water, and laughing 
over the novel, Mrs. Spenser was wandering up and down the 
streets. Not in search of him — he was not in her mind at 
all, save as some refrain to a song, or as a song which gets 
possession of the brain, and keeps singing itself over and 
over again, always in discord with the thoughts that pass 
backward and forwards. 

Presently she wandered down to the Embankment — uncon- 
scious where she was, or how she got there. 

She was past thinking — she could only remember. Her 
life passed before her in easy stages, beginning with the brief 
courtship, when the grave young widower asked her — ^her, the 
girl who thought of nothing but balls — ^to be his wife, and 
made her believe that she was ulever. 

" I wasn't," she said. " I was only silly— only silly.** 

Then she thought of her marriage. That took her a long 
time, because it was a happy thing to think of. Then she 
remembered the life in London, and at Portsmouth, where 
her husband got a ship. Then the quiet life in the country, 
while he was on the Mediterranean. Then the birth of the 
boy. Then the captain's return, and the coming of the little 
gii-1 ; and then — ^then — ah ! then ! 

She was tired. There were no seats. The Embankment 
was deserted, because it was a rainy night. She went and 
sat down on the steps that overhang the water. The tide 
was rushing up through the arches of Waterloo Bridge before 
her with a loud swirl and sweep, tearing past the granite wall 
by which she sat, foaming against the steps, rushing inland, 
as if to escape some pursuer. There were lights beyond the 
river, which were reflected in the water ; and as she looked 
across, there seemed to stand out upon the black water a face 
which the poor distracted creature knew too well. 

It gave her a shock at first ; but in a minute or two she 
grew accustomed to the sight of it. 

And then she began to grow rational. 

" My boy is dead," she began, speaking to the phantom, 
"I have been very miserable — almost staiving, except for 
your 4ir<ihter, who is the best woman in ail the world. 
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Forgive me. I have never been happy for a single day since 
I did it — never once. Oh ! forgive me. I found him out for 
what he was the day after I left you. I knew then — ^but it 
was too late — what I had given up. I was so silly — so silly ; 
and you thought I could imderstand when you talked about 
books. Oh, God ! I was so silly ! And I got tired and cross 
because you would not see how stupid I was i And then he 
came, and then— oh, forgive me ! Husband — say you forgive 
meP 

She stretched out her arms. The waves were flowing over 
her fidet, but she felt nothing. Something seemed to ml her 
from the cold stones on which she sat, and to lay her softly 
in the water, which bore her swiftlv — ^the fiEU^e beckoning her 
always — past steps and granite wails, under the dark arches 
of the bridges, by barges and steamboats, rolling her over 
and over, beating her face and washing her limbs, carrying 
her, cold and insensible, to the land where her husband had 
long forgiven her. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Th8 doctor came back to town thoughtful, but not, on the 
whole, depressed. It was true that the rightful heir was come 
back to his own. That was bad for himself and his succession. 
On the other hand, it was by the most blessed — ^by the most 
providential — arrangement of time and circumstance that the 
young prince should have arrived in the very nick of time» 
while Ghauncey*s demonstrative gratitude was in open evi- 
dence. There was very little fear, after this, that he would 
ever have to give an account of his stewardship at all ; or, if 
any account, then such a one as would be best in his own 
interests. Two courses were open to him. He might simply 
declare that the Ohacomb revenues had been spent on tlie 
Chacomb estate ; or — it was an alternative of some moral 
importance — he might tell the actual truth. He might say, 
" I have received the rents. I have kept a careful and accu- 
rate statement of all incomings and outgoings. I have seen 
that my cousin was looked after, and the place properly kept 
up. I have borrowed four or five thousand for my own pur- 
poses, for which I am ready to give interest, and to pay it off 
in a reasonable time. And the rest is all lying in the bank, 
<vr invested in the funds, in my name, as (he trxtatee,^* No l^al 
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documents; no nastj biuding conditions; notliing bit the 
vord of a gentleman and a cousin. 

'' And; hj gad !" lie said, after an hour's cogitation in the 
train, " there is nothing in the world like honesty. I will 
write to Gerald when I get back to town, and send him the 
real statement/' 

This he eventually did, with such heightening of favourable 
details as even the goddess herself, fresh from the well, could 
not avoid. The result was as satisfactory as he could wish ; 
for GFerald in person assured him that he valued his services 
to the owner of Chacomb at far more than the small sum 
(this remarkable young man called it ''the small sum") 
which his father had lent him — the doctor was careful to set 
the facts so as to make it appear that everything was done 
by permission of the squire, after careful consideration — and 
that no demand would ever be made upon him for the interest. 
Travellers and colonials, when they come home to England, 
are apt, as is well known, to be free of money, not rightly 
knowing its value or the difficulty of getting it. No doubt 
Gerald has learned better by this time. 

The accounts which the doctor roughly drew up in his own 
mind — ^he knew the value of a correct statement, from reading 
Balzac — formed, when set down, a remarkable record of honest 
dealing. There was, first, the sum total of the rents for four 
years — a trifle of fifteen thousand pounds. From this sum 
was to be deducted the expenses of keeping up Chacomb— 
amounting to no more, with the reduced establishment, than 
fifteen hundred a year. That left nine thousand pounds. 
Now, of this sum he professed to have borrowed four thou- 
sand, and invested the rest. He had not, it was certain, 
embezzled, defrauded, made use of trust money, or done tmy 
of the things by which men sometimes come to grief. B!e 
had simply — being a self-appointed trustee, answerable to no 
one, and acting in an inofficial manner — ^taken the liberty of 
borrowing some of the money, and investing the rest to what 
he considered the best advantage. And he had prospered 
greatly — so greatly that, although to repay the advances he 
had taken to start himself on his successful career he would 
have to sacrifice nearly all his earnings ; yet he felt that he 
could do it, with a sure confidence that a few years more of 
work would put him in a position to retire from active 
practice. He might, too, and did, charge in his account for 
all those journeys undertaken in his cousin's interest. 

2l 
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The moral of this noTel, as, no doubt, everybody has fomtd 
out — ^it is abstird to append a moral in set terms — ^is thai 
prosperity, and not adversity at all, is needed to develop the 
higher virtues of mankind. Some people have foolishly taught 
that self-denial and maceration are the only virtues. Rubbish I 
The most delicate flowers are fostered by the warmest sun- 
shine. Generosity, measured by a sense of justice, prudence, 
thrift, common sense — all these fair blossoms are produced 
by prosperity ; and they are nipped by the cursed esist winds 
of ill-fortune. In the old days, the doctor borrowed, spent^ 
gave, lent, and scorned the qualities which make collective 
man strong. In this his wealthy time, he was actually pro- 
posing to charge his cousin all his journeys to Barnstaple and 
back. Now the virtue of thrift is very great. It makes Ehig- 
land what it is. And it is possessed iaa more largely by the 
rich than by the poor. 

It is not to be disguised that he was strongly tempted to 
evade the moral obligation of truth, and to enact the part of 
the imjust steward. Qerald's return was, in itself, an act at 
which he might fairly show some indignation. He had so 
long been irresponsible, that it was almost intolerable to re- 
sign his guardianship. And, besides, he had so accustomed 
hmiself to regard the silence of Gerald as indicating his death, 
that the rulings of Providence appeared a personal injury. It 
must be marked, as a clear advance in the moral nature of 
the doctor, that he shrank from the temptation as a dis- 
honour ; whereas, in his days of adversity, the unregenerate 
times, such a temptation might — one is not quite sure — migid 
have been considered from the standpoint of risk. But, when 
the train rolled in at Waterloo terminus, the doctor's brow 
was clear, and his resolution firm. His brow had smoothed 
itself out, and he had resumed his ordinary aspect of calm 
and thoughtful prosperity. 

But there was another person to be considered. How 
should he act to Marion P 

He dismissed Gerald and the accounts from his thoughts, 
ftnd turned them in the direction of Marion. The doctor had 
at least one gift — that of being able to shift his mind. As 
with all clear-headed men, his subjects arranged themselves 
in pigeon-holes. Marion and Gerald were together in one, 
separate in two others ; Chauncey and his housekeeper to- 
gether in another ; Gerald and the future auditing of accounta 
in a third. And so on. 
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Marion. She liad to be told of Gerald's return. Should he 
tell her? 

It seemed as if a crisis of his fate was approaching. For 
four years everything had prospered with mm. If he bor- 
rowed money, it returned to him with interest wherever he 
invested it. If he started a speculation, it succeeded. If he 
wrote a book, it sold, and brought him credit. He was 
carried for four years along the tide of fortune, almost with- 
out effort of his own, save to guide his craft. All aroimd him 
he saw the barks of other men--dismasted, rudderless, foun- 
dering, even keel uppermost — at best, making slow and un- 
certain headway, like a Thames barge when the flow is well- 
nigh spent. And now — ^the heir returned, the girl whom he 
had hoped to marry lost to him, and the borrowed money all 
to be repaid. 

He resolved to see Marion that same evening. 

He dined at a restaurant — things looking a little brighter 
after dinner — and drove home to Adelaide-street. Among 
the letters lying on his table, which he tossed over to be read 
the next day, was one which he seized and opened. 

" I had forgotten that matter altogether," he said. 

The letter was from a well-known artist. 

''I am glad to tell you that your proteg6e*B picture is 
accepted, and will be, if I can manage it) well hung. Oome 
to the private view and see it, if you can find time. My 
opinion of it is vastly improved. There is force in the con- 
ception ; and, if some of the drawing is not too firm, it is 
correct. I do not think that the young lady will make a 
great artist, but she has gifts. The picture will sell. When 
you dine with me next, tell me all about her." 

"By Jove!" said the doctor. "K the news had only 
arrived before Qerald's return. Perhaps it is not yet too 
late. Gratitude is a strong passion with women ; as for men, 
they mostly wonder what it means. I will go at once." 

He went, taking the letter with him, and found Marion alone, 
playing in the twilight such old music as she remembered — 
reminiscences which brought peace to her anxious heart. 

She looked up as he entered, with those deep eyes of hers, 
which always went straight to the doctor's heart. Adie's 
eyes were larger and brighter, but they never moved him— 
they were too bright and shallow. 
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•* I have brought yon news," he said. 

"Is it good news, Dr. Chacomb ?" she asked, with a little 
laugh. "It is such a long time since we heaid anything 
good." 

" Yes ; it is very good news. I have a letter from , 

the Academician. May I read it to you? No — ^take the 
letter, and read it yourself. Shall I light your candles ?" 

" No, thank you. I like to sit in the twilight. And I can 
read it by the Hght of the street gas." 

She took it to t;he window ; and when she brought it back 
to the doctor, he noticed that her eyes were full of tears. 

" Poor Fred !" she murmured. " If this had happened a 
week ago, perhaps he need not have gone abroad." 

** Nothing ever happens when it ought," said the doctor, 
thinking over his own affairs. " People and things always 
arrive just too late, or just too early. If it's an even chance, 
as actuaries tell us, when a thing happens, I don't understand 
why it always happens wrong. We must not build too much 
upon the picture, Miss Eevel. You have got into the Aca- 
demy — that is a great thing. We will hope you will sell 
your picture, and a great many others. But all the pictures 
are not sold.** 

"No. I understand. Only" — she turned a face which 
looked, in the new light of happiness and hope, beautiful, 
even more than with the beauty of youth — " only, let me 
hope. Oh, Dr. Chacomb ! do you think they will abuse the 
picture in the papers ?" 

"That's quite another thing. Art critics are perhaps the 
worst people of any that pretend to do work. I've known lots ; 
and I never knew one — not one— on whom I could depend for 
a good judgment of a picture. They get up the slang— that's 
easy enouch. You have got to find the proper adjectives. If 
vou criticize a portrait, say it is ' wrought for strength and 
brilliancy.' Lug in the words arbitrary and self-assertive. 
Write that the fuiist has created difficulties in order to con- 
quer them. If you criticize a landscape, you must have 
delicacy, neatness, fertility. Nothing is so easy as to go in 
for Art. Do not worry vour head about what they say* And 
i,s to that, I can get hold of some of them." 

" Oh, but I should like an independent judgment." 

" That is just what you shall have. That is to say, no one's 
mind shall be set against you. Bemember that the Art critic 
has first got to praise his own friends. When these are 
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cracked up, he has got to bully his enemies. After these are 
well slashed, then come the general mob of painters, to whom 
he is indifferent. All I shall try at, will be to guide one or 
two of these gentlemen into the right groove for admiration." 

It always grated on the girl's mind, this constant assump- 
tion on the part of Dr. Chacomb that everything in the world 
was done for some personal motive. Ho spoke out of the 
depths of his own knowledge of evil ; she out of her belief in 
good. 

" I will leave it all to you," she said, " How pleased Adie 
will be ! And, oh ! Dr. Chacomb, how grateful I am to you 
for all your kindness !" 

She half held out her hand, but withdrew it again with a 
blush, which the twilight of the room prevented the doctor 
from seeing. 

He was silent for a moment. For a great battle was raging 
in his souL 

" Marion," he began presently, and in a strange, hoarse 
voice — " I have worked for you, not without hope of a reward. 
You know me now. I do not pretend to be what I am not. 
My life has been that of most adventurers. Pirates and buc» 
cancers in all ages live in much the same way. They fight, 
drink, sing, gamble, and make love— those who live outside 
the world, and do not work in the usual grooves. I was no 
better than any of them — ^perhaps worse than most. But I 
passed through it without harm to my name ; and for four 
years I have left the ranks, as you know. And I love you." 

She made no answer. 

This great, strong man, who had as much passion in his 
soul as any young fellow of five and twenty, seemed to be 
taking possession of her, whether she would or no. She 
trembled. 

He stood over her, as she sat upon her music stool, his 
arms half open, as if for her to fall into them ; his face, she 
could feel, looking down into hers ; his eyes lit with that 
strange light of love which she had seen once, and only once, 
before, and remembered ever after. 

" Marion I — I feel as if before to-night I only loved you a 
little. Now, when I feel that I may lose you altogether, I 
love you with all the strength of my heart. Have pity 
on me! 

"When I asked you six months ago, you must have 
lau&rhed to think what a half-hearted wooer I was. Because 
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then I thought you safe, and now you may be snatched away 
from me. Bemember, Marion, that it is I, and no one else, 
who has loTed you all this time. To take away hope would 
be to take away the whole happiness of my life. Have pity !" 

She did not answer. 

'* Marion, you muti take me. I will not go away from you 
till you promise to be my wife. 

"Oh! my dear" — his voice sank low — ^**my dear, who 
could watch you, as I have watched you, brave and strong, 
working for the others, always contentedly, and not love you ? 
Who could talk with you, day after day,, and read In those 
eyes of yours their truth and honesty, Without loving yon ? 
Good heavens ! could I — ^J— who know all, go away for years, 
and come back, forgetting almost your very existence? 
Marion, love me, too, a little." 

The doctor had his chance, but he threw it away. Marion 
was strangely moved by his sincerity — ^mesmerized a little, 
perhaps, by the impetuous current of hio eloquence. She 
might perhaps have yielded, and engaged herself to Joseph 
Chacomb, but for the unfortunate aUusion, covert though it 
was, to Gkrald's return and Gerald's faithlessness. 

She caught his words, and started to her feet, seizing him 
by the hand. 

" Dr. Chacomb,' ' she cried, " tell me what you mean ! Why 
am I no longer safe P Why do you talk of losing me P Who 
is it that has cone away and forgotten P Who— who— who 
has come back r" 

He did not answer. 

She held him tighter ; she cried and sobbed hysterically ; 
she implored him to tell her. As she wept and entreated, 
the doctor's face, could one have seen it, exchanged it^ 
passionate eagerness for a look of pity and sympathy, which 
suddenly ennobled it. Was all this fidelity to be in vain ? 
Was tlus sweet remembrance of a brief love passage to be 
smothered and marred P Was this loving and faithfril heart 
to be tossed aside like a worthless weedi^ It seemed too 
cruel. His own passion vanished as he saw the quiet, 8elf« 
possessed girl shaken out of all reserve by the news that her 
lover had returned ; his own wrath at the dashing of the cu| 
from his lip was calmed when he saw her joy, and thought ol 
her coming misery. For of one thing he was very sure — at 
sure as he was that Marion could never love himself — that 
Gerald no longer thought of her. 
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He soothed her, stroking her soft hair with his hand, as 
one would soothe a child. 

" Hush, Marion ! — hush, my child ! Do not sob, and I will 
tell you all. (Jerald has returned." 

" Oh !— Gerald !— Gerald !— Gerald !** she cried, falling on 
her knees in a passion of weeping. " Oh, my love, my sweet- 
heart ! He has come back to me. Oh, God be thanked !" 

" Forgive me," Joseph Chacomb went on — " I only saw him 
last night. He returned unexpectedly. He is at Chacomb 
with his father. I came here to-night to ask you once more 
ifyon-^" 

'* Wbeu will he come to see me?" She cared nothing for 
his explanationa. She even remembered nothing of his 
paasiomite pleading. She could think of nothing but that 
G^'rald was returned* **TeU mo what he said, and how 
he looked, and everything. Sit down, dear Dr. Chacomb, 
Let me put your hat on the table for you. You are always so 
kind. Will you have candles ? Tell me all about it — exjK^tly 
as it happened* Let me picture it all clearly in my own mind.'* 

'^ He is well, but baa been ill with fever, and looks pale — 
older, perhaps, as you would expect; and certainly mucb 
graver* To be sure, there is not much to laugh at in Chacomb 
Ea 1 1 j u st no w. Ho as ke d par tieu lar ly for y Cfur address , wh ick 
I gave him. He will come to London shortly, and, of course, 
will visit you immediately," 

'* Perhaps he will write/' said Marion, "Thei-e maybe a 
letter coming for me now. But then it will be better to see 
him. Did he send no message, Dr. Chacomb ? Surely, one 
little word." 

" ^Iv dear young lady, how was he to know that I abould 
arrive* heros to-night \ and as for messages, he will bring them 
%il himself." 

*' That is true," Marion replied, thoughtfully. *' He will 
come here, and we shall talk over the dear old days i of Comb 
Leigh and my father ; the little cove where my father kept 
his boat— did I ever take you for a sail in our own boat^ 
Dr. Chacomb ? She wa^ the neatest little craft, papa used to 
say, along all the coast of North Devon, Then there were the 
woods, where we used to wander when we were childi*en. In 
the spring there were the birds ; in the summer you could 
find wild strawben'ies ; and always there was something to 
be seen and found, Gerald knew the woods as you would 
know a printed book. Oh, what we shall have to recall I 
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Why, ihe past four years will doi-m just like a bad dream, wlien 
he sits here, and we talk about dear, dear Comb Leiglu The 
good old days ! — they can no'.v *5ome back, can't they P But 
we may make some new good days, and they may be better 
still." She stopped, and her eyes filled again with tears. 
" Dr. Chacomb, I am foolish ; forgive me. The memory of— ^ 
of those things always makes me cry. Adie was too young 
to remember it all so well as I. And how shall I thank you ? 
What shall I say to you ? What can I do to show my grati- 
tude ? I will t^ll Gerald. Yes, I will tell Gerald. It is all 
I can do. You were the only friend we had in our trouble. 
You came and helped us ; you lent poor Adie money ; you 
got my picture in the Royal Academy— oh I Gerald will thank 
you, too." 

She seemed to have forgotten that, five minutes before, the 
man was passionately praying her to forget the past, and to 
man-y him. 

" Forgive me, Marion," said the doctor, struck with con- 
trition. " Tell Gerald any kind thing you please ; but do not 
tell him that I tried to win you away from him." 

" Oh, no — oh, no," she laughed and cned. She YmsfoUe — 
foolish in her joy. " All that is past shall be forgotten — all 
except kindness and sympathy ; those we can never forget, 
Gerald and 1, never. They will last with us all our lives. 
Dr. Chacomb, thank God with me that Gerald is returned." 

" I would rather," thought the doctor afterwards, " have 
considered prayerfully a thanksgiving for the hjct that he 
could not return any more." 

" Will he come to-morrow ? Will he come in the evening, 
do you think? Could Fred meet him at the station ? No, 
Fred is gone — I forgot that. How shall I meet him? 
What shall I say to him ? Shall Adie be here ?" 

** Miss Revel," said the doctor, solemnly, " do not let Adie 
be present when you see Gerald first. You have never tcJd 
her of your engagement, and how it was broken off — ^but just 
begun. Do not let her be with you. I will take her out in 
the afternoon, and bring her home to you in the evening, 
after you have seen him. Will you do this?" 

" Will it be best so ?" she asked, eagerly. " Do what you 
fliink fittest and best for me, doctor — ^you are always right. 
Perhaps we should meet alone. We shall have much to say. 
I shall tell how wo have suffered, and what you have done 
for us. He will tell me where he has been, and — and— oh I 
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I do not kuow what I am saying, I think. It is all so strange 
—so strange.*' 

"Where is Adie now?" 

*' She is with Winifred Owen, downstairs, trying to comfort 
her. Winifred has lost her lover, too. It was Fred, poor 
girl ! She has married him secretly." 

" Do not tell her yet. Tell her nothing — ^nat even of the 
I^jjal Academy, Ton shall go with me to tho private view, 
and see yonr owe picture. Tell Adie that, if she will trust 
herself with me, I will take her out to-morrow afternoon. 
Ton can let ine give her a new dress, tA a reward for the 
picture, can you not ?" 

She took hia hand, and her tears burst out again, 

** I pray only that you may he happy, Manon/* said the^ 
doctor, with a softened lieurt-^ — " there m nothing else for m© 
to hope for. And, JIarion, if not in one way, there la another. 
Tell xne, if Gerald is not what you hope and expect, if— if — '^ 

** Ah/' Biiid Marion, " there is jio j/. I know Gerald. It 
will be long to wait till to-morrow evening ; but what is that 
compared to the four years we have been, parted ?" 

•* Be brave, my girl/* he murmured, 

Hiey sbook hands. Her cheek wa>^ brigbt; her eyes werS' 
dancing with happiness j her lips wci-e trt^mbllng. Never, 
in all the promise of her happy youth, had Marion looked so 
heauiifulp 

CHAPTER xxxyn. 

When the ^eat Atlantic liner, th© Bimmrck, homeward 
boimd from New Tork to Hamburg, ran into the little steamer 
TritoUf outward bound from London to Quebec, and that 
famGUB eolliaion ensued which furnished material for such 
long and complicated htigation, it was Fred Rerers lot to b© 
on board the gmaller craft. Once resif^ncd to that unlucky 
chance, he had reason to be thankful that when the disaster 
occurred ho waa on deck, and in the bows. The accident, as was 
fully demonstrated by the evidence, happened the Lord know* 
how. It waa a clear, still night at the end of April. The 
wat^r waa smooth, save for a little choppy sea^ which made 
Do differeuco to a ship, and would have mattered little to a 
wherry. There was fine starlight, if no moon. The ships 
were on an even keel. It waa long after the time of *' all 
lights out/' and some of the passe cgerg on both Tcssela wer« 
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still lingering on deck, loth to go below and exdiange the air 
of tne sea for that of the cabin, when the lights showed that 
two vessels were nearing each other. Then — ^but at this 
point the evidence was entirely contradictory. The passengers 
and crew of the Bismarck all swore that the Triton suddenly 
changed her course, and steered, as if purposely, athwart their 
bows. The few who survived from the Triton swore positively 
that the big ship put her helm hard a-starboard, and ran 
them down, with malice and deliberate intent to destroy. 

Fred Revel's evidence to this e£fect was considered perfectly 
worthless. Also, he was unable to write a graphic account 
of the calamity, or even to give a verbal description. All he 
knew was that they were run down, without — ^as it seemed — 
time to steer out of the way ; that there was a sudden grind- 
ing and crunching of beams, a rush of water, then a cry of 
drowning men, a shriek of the women from their cabins — and 
that was all. For the Triion went down like a stone, with 
all on board. 

The disaster happened a few miles off the Cornish coast, 
and there was, of course, a rush of correspondents to the place 
nearest the scene, to write up the detaus of the " tragedy," 
and then collect the narratives of the survivors. Of course, 
too, there were pictures in the illustrated papers showing the 
sinking of the ship— with, in those sold for a penny — scenes 
in the ladies' saloon as the ship went down. Oi course, there 
were letters from correspondents indignant, corresjpondents 
sarcastic, and correspondents calmly philosophical. Heraclitus 
and Democritus both have their innings at such articles ; and, 
what with the sham tears and the sham derision, we manage to 
make the worst out of calamities which give us at first a com- 
^rtable thrill of horror. One man wrote out an elalx|rate system, 
irhich occupied a whole column of the Timesy ana appeared in 
/eaded type. He said that sailors had only to provide them- 
selves before going to sea each with a life-saving belt, which 
might be purchased of Messrs. Catch, Chance, and Co., pro- 
vided with a waterproof bag, in which were placed, in separate 
compai*tments, biscuits, preserved meat, cigars, lights, a spirit 
lamp and portable tea pot, a pound of best Souchong, a flask 
of brandy, a pistol to fire at sharks, a rocket or two, and a 
chair to sit down in the water when it was desirable to change 
the position. This in case of wreck. As regards passengers, 
they would take not only the patent belt sold by Catch, 
Chance, and Co^ but also the patent gutta percha boat. 
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inanufactured by the same benevolent firm, combining at 
once the portmanteau, shaving apparatus, a bed, a mast and 
sail. Bob Itoj cooking apparatus, and a small carronade for 
nring signals. Thus equipped, a whole ^milj, the writer 
stated, might get ashore as ea£dlj as did the Swiss Family 
Eobinson in their tuba, which, every one remembora, were 
lathed together by planks, Tommy being placed in the centre 
to prevent bim getting into mi&chief. Further, with a view 
of preventing collieionB, there waa to be a grand division of 
the sea — ships going one way to take the North Atlantic, and 
the other way the South, and so on, and bo on ; with a hundred 
other patent inventionfi. It was beautiful, and only wanted 
sailors lo be machines to be perfect* That ia where all the 
systems break down. There is so much of humanity in things 
huDian, Philanthropists, religionists, social reformers, all the 
world of bobby- horse riders, break down through not con- 
sidering this great fact. Have we not seen a great cause 
shattered J and the strongest Ministry of the day go to pieties, 
because its leaders forgot that the nation was made of men, 
and that the men are like the butcher's famous beefsteak, 
inaBmuch as they may be humoured but cannot be drove ? 

A grinding up of iron rib a as if they were the bones of a 
pa,rtrid^e, a heeling over of the deck, a mighty wave of black 
water rushing in from all quarters— that was aU Fred Revel 
knew of the calamity. The whole of the tragic details, after- 
wards graphically described, were lost to bim — perhaps because 
his berth was forward. He saw and heard nothing of the poor 
ladies rushing from their cabins, and falling at the captain's 
feet ; he saw nothing of the captain himself, standing with 
folded arms on the broken bridge. Heroism, cowaiHliee, resig- 
nation, faith, despair— -all these things, which appeared in the 
daily papers, had no place in his memory, when be camo to 
remember. He coald think of nothing but a great horror, the 
swift destruction of tbe ship, and the sudden rush of black 
wuter. It was like a dream. 

Everybody owned that the Bisinarchj when the mischief 
was done, did her duty manfully. She steamed right over 
and through the vessel, whose stem she had cut in two, and 
kept Tfvay on for three hundred yards or so. Then she lowered 
the boats, and stopped the engines, being alive to the neuessitj 
of action. She picked up half a dozen sailors, who were floats 
ing about, and then the boat^, seeing no one else, returned to 
the vessel ; and she went on her way, little the if or&e for the 
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accident, the captain swearing in undisguised disgtut at the 
stupidity of the other ship, and chieflj afraid that his licence 
might be suspended. 

But the boats did not pick up alL 

When Fi-ed Eevel returned to a consciousness of himself, 
and had done fighting his waj upwards through the whirling 
waters, which rolled and eddied over the sinking Triton; when 
his head emerged above the surfjEkce, and he was able, like 
Neptune, " to look out over the main, and raise his head in 
majesty aliove the summit of the waters," it was a black 
prospect that he discovered. Floating near him were two 
oars from a deck boat. These he seized with such thankful- 
ness as the dying man may hear the respite of his sentence, 
and partly resting on them, partly paddling, began to consider 
what next to do. 

First he kicked off his boots; then, with a little ma- 
noeuvring, he pulled off his coat, and let it go ; then he picked 
up two more floating oars, which made four— almost a raft ; 
and then, while he was binding them all together with a rope 
extemporized of his braces and his neck tie— a feeble line, but 
sufficient for his purpose and a short voyage, unless bad 
weather should come — he tried to realize the position. 

He never saw the boats at all. In his evidence at the 
inquiry, he declared that, so far as he knew, the Btsmardc 
neither stopped nor sent out boats. That was not the case ; 
but it was curious that in a starlight night, and with smooth 
water, the boats should not have seen him — perhaps some 
current hurried him away. He was not alone either; for 
presently there came floating past him, on an empty sheep- 
pen — a thing like a crockery crate whose bottom has fidlen 
out — another human salvage. A crockery crate, as one may 
imagine, is not a comfortable craft for even the shortest 
voyage in the fairest weather. It travels without any regard 
to keel. It is useless to label it " this side up" : equilibrium 
is unstable. If it floats, it makes no pretence to support any 
one in an easy position ; if it saves a passenger from drown- 
ing, it is careless about ducking him. On this coop was cling- 
ing a figure, with long arms, convulsively clutching the ribs 
of what had been a pen. Now and then it turned over, and 
the occupant would be seen, after a few moments of immersion, 
clinging on the other side. 

Fred hailed him, and then paddled his raft of four oars 
towards this other shipwrecked mariner. 
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*' Come," he said, cheerfulljr, " let us lash your boat to mine, 
and make room for two." 

The occupant of the coop was apparently too exhausted to 
reply. Fred got him alongside, and managed to pass one oi 
the oars through the open bars. This gave an additional 
buoyant power to his raft. 

" Now, then," he said, " you may take your fingers off the 
bars, and see if the oars will not keep us both up." 

It was tuo dark to ee^ the otLer maii'& fa^o, but Frtnl made 
out that bo was old ; for he had very long hair, which shouii 
in the glistening starlight like silver ; with a heavy, long whit*3 
mouBtache, On his back there hung a bag. 

The man, without iaying a word^ shifted his hands from 
the bars of the eoop, and threw bis body athwart, the oars. 
The feeble raft was not calculated to keep up the whole weight 
of his body, and went under, 

**Hold up 1** Fred cried. " Don't bang on to it that way, 
man. Eest your arm over it — bang it 1 we can't ait upon the 
thicg." 

** I was first," said the new-comer, uttering the most bare* 
faced falsehood. *' I was first, and the oars belong to me. 
You must go and find more oars for yourself. It won't bear 
both. Be off, I say,'' 

Fred looked round upon the trau*]uil waters. There were 
no more oars, nor any trace of the ship floating about. 

*' That's pretty cool/' be replied. '* But I suppose you are 
frightened — don't know what you are saying. However, we 
are too heavy. What have you got round your neck ? It's 
heavy » If it's nothing to eat, throw it off." 

" I won't throw it off/' said his companion. '• It is the 
work of my life. My Memoirs." 

*^ Damn your memoirs I" cried Fred, in a great rage. He 
had got his knife in his right hand, the left holding on to the 
raft., and his body floating pretty eQsily- "Damn your 
memoirs [ Do you think I am going to be drowned to save 
your mouldy Memoirs ?" 

With a dexterous movement he cut the string of the bag, 
dragged it from the man's shoulders, and let it drop into the 
water. 

As they drifted, the bag went with them for a little, gra^^ 
dually dropping astern, and finally disappearing. 

The man cried aloud, and made a feeble dash at Fred, aa U 
Ve would cast him off the raft. 
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**No, you don't," said the yomiger passet^r, ooonj. 
" Try it on again, my Mend, and off you go, tf you were 
Jonah himself." 

*' Don't blaspheme," the other said, in a hollow voice. 
" There's only an oar between you and death." 

" Four oars and a sheep-pen," said Fred. " Look — there 
is a light on land. How fur can a light be seen ? Three- 
four miles. We are only so for from the shore. Pluck up, old 
boy ; you will live to write your Memoirs all over again yet." 

"No," he said. "No — no. I shall not live. It is the 
curs0 of that woman. Carry cursed me solemnly, and the 
boy cursed me. I shall die. I shall be cut off in my prime. 
I am unprepared^^h, dear! quite — quite unpreparod; and 
too young — much too young to die." 

" He's wandering," thought Fred. 

" It's different for you," he went on, in a wandering way — 
choking now and then, when a wavelet dashed in his face. 
" You are only a steerage passenger. You have no money. 
There is nothing to keep you to this world ; and very likely 
you will be better off when you get to the other. I can't. I 
am happy as I am. Oh, dear ! oh, dear! — ^if I was only safe 
back m Lowland-street. Why did I ever leave the room 
where I had lived happily for fourteen years P" 

" Lord !" said Fred. " Are you the Hermit P I know you 
now." 

" I was — ^I was. Everybody knows Uie Hermit of Low- 
land-street. I wish I was back there again. Ugh ! I believe 
the wind is blowing up. Young man, there is not — ^there 
really is not room on these oars for two of us. I am the elder, 
and I was on the oars first. Take one or two bars from the 
pen, and go your own way. I rescued you from the sheep- 
pen, as you know. I dare say I shan't miss one or two sticks ; 
but you must not take many. I saved your life, but not to 
be a means of destroying mine." 

" That's a staggerer," said Fred. " Mr. Hermit, whatever 
you are, you are a coward. Don't cry and snivel, man. If 
we are to die, let us die like gentlemen.'* 

** Oh, I never could think of dying. It's constitutional. Fm 
the bravest man in the world, except when it comes to dying. 
But this is worse than the Crimea — worse than the trenches. 
A man had a chance there — what chance has he here ?" 

A wave broke over his face ; and in his terror he shrieked, 
and nearly fell off the slender support that kept them up. 
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"Come, old boy," said Fred, cbeerilj. "It's cold and 
dark — it isn't pleasant for either of us. Can't yon pretend, 
just for Honour s sake, not to be a coward?" 

" Three miles from land — only three miles — and to float 
about here, getting colder and colder, until we die ! Young 
man, if you will swim ashore — ^you are strong, and swim well ; 
I can spare you one of the oars ; only three miles — ^and fetch 
out a boat fwr me, I will give you — whatever I can. I am 
Captain Lillingworth. I have served her Majesty. I am 
rich. Only help me to get ashore." 

**If you are a soldier, you ought to face death without 
crying like a girl over it," said Fred. " I do not know which 
way the current is carrying us ; but we must hope. It is 
about midnight now. When the day breaks, we shall see if 
there is any hope." 

For three hours Captain Lillingworth moaned and cried, 
lamented and prayed. At intervals Fred remonstrated with 
him. It was useless. The man had but one feeling — that 
he might be drowned. He was a sensualist, and a coward. 
He dung to life. He was religious, too, in the same sense 
that the fallen angels are religious — because he trembled 
when his thoughts wandered in the direction of his creed. 

The night sped on. Fred clung silently to the oars, and 
watched the east. His limbs were numb with cold, his 
fingers stiff. He began to wonder how long he could con- 
tinue to hold on. He ceased to take any further notice of 
his companion, who went on moaning and crying xmin- 
terruptedly. 

When they were lifted into the boat that saved them, the 
sun was high. They were only a mile from the shore when 
they were picked up. One of the boatmen had a little water, 
which revived them. The elder of the two cried and sobbed, 
lying in a heap at the bottom of the boat The younger, 
Inrying to warm his stiffened limbs, took an oar, and helped 
to row the boat ashore. 

They brought the first news of the disaster. A sort of 
levee was held in the evening, at the little inn of the fishing 
town where they were landed. Captain Lillingworth had the 
only private room ; and received — after dining as well as the 
resources of the place would admit — the special corre* 
spondents, the Coastguard officer, the parson, and the doctor. 
He was qiiite recovered. Dressed in a rough boatman' 9 
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costume, lent him for the occasion, he sat in the only aim* 
chair, and smoked affably, drinking brandj ajid water, while 
the people plied him with questions. 

In the kitchen, which was also the common smoking-room, 
sat the other passenger — the steerago passenger. He wore 
his own clothes, a good deal spoiled by the night's adven- 
tures. The sailors and fishermen sat round lum while he 
told the story, so far as he knew. He did not think it 
necessary to inform his auditors of the unbecoming way in 
which ms companion passed the night. Captain Lilling- 
worth, for his part, was improving the occasion. He told 
how, on the first intimation of the danger, he had rushed 
from his cabin, seized the helm, and dashed it hard a-part. 

'^ She swung round, sir, with a will — the gallant craft ! 
The steersman, as honest an old salt as ever chewed an inch 
of pigtail, seemed bewildered. But it was too late— too late I" 

Here he paused, and wiped away a tear. 

" Bah ! I am a soldier. Let us fiuse death manfully — eh, 
gentlemen ? We can but die once. Happy he — ^you know, 
all of you — dulee et decorum est pro patria mori. That means, 
I take it, to die in the discharge of duty. Then came the 
crash. I cannot bear to think of it. There were three or 
four women on board. I seized a child in one hand and a 
woman in the other. I saw, just at the last, the captain 
standing near to the boat on the bridge. The engineers 
came running up the gangway. I endeavoured, in tibe few 
moments which remained, to effect a little organization ; but 
too late ! — ^the boats were entangled. Well, there was the 
end of it. Nothing could have been finer than the behaviour 
of the officers. I hope some of them will prove to have been 
saved, and will bear me out. The ship struck, gentlemen. 
I held the child and the lady ; but when I came to myself I 
was floating on the surface with my hands upon a spar, and 
I saw no one else. Stay, there was the young man below 
stairs — ^not a sailor, poor fellow — and his wits were well-nigh 
gone. I rescued hun, at least — ^that is some comfort — and 
did my best to cheer him up all night." 

There were many more details ; in fact, the graphic account 
called '^ The Foundering of the Triton" done into the most 
picturesque English in the daily papers, which made so great 
a sensation at the time, was mainly due to details supplied 
by Oaptain Lillingwortii. How he battled with the terrors 
of the night ; how he nearly perished in the attempt to saTe 
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a wbole sliipful of passengers and men ; how he triumphantlj 
brought ashore one out of all ; how he made the deck of the 
sinking ship a field for the display of the most heroic courage 
and coolness — ^all this was fully set forth. 

" This gallant officer," said the special, " does not talk of 
his exploits; they are forced from him by questions and 
cross-examination. Like all brave men, he is modest as 
regards his own achievements. We have yet to learn what 
other details will be supplied by those whom the BUma/rck 
picked up. The young gentleman, Mr. Eevel, whose life 
Captain Lillingworth was instrumental, under Ftovidence, in 
saving, can remember very little of the disaster. We believe 
that Captain Lillingworth is already known as no carpet 
knight. He served in the Crimea." 

The young man, indeed, was of no use to the reporters at 
all. When he read Captain Lillingworth's account he only 
laughed ; and the half-dozen whom the Bismarck picked up 
were unable to confirm or contradict it. There were one or 
two who were struck by the name, and showed it to each other. 

" Arthur Cleveland Lillingworth," said Colonel Firebraoe 
to General Pyrgopoliniccs — " that's the fellow's name. Same 
man, of course." 

"I remember him — bad business; hushed up, though.. 
No one knew outside the regiment, except the chief. Let me 
read the story again. Lies, Pirebrace, lies. You see his 
gallantry rests upon nobody's word but his own. He never 
did anything except lie. Here is a curious coincidence, Pire- 
brace. The fellow saved with him was named Eevel. Won- 
der if it is any relative to the man whose wife he ran away 
with. Gad! the fellow was always ready enough to run 
away. Old story now — husband in the navy, excellent good, 
officer; wife pretty woman and a fool — Carry Kevel, they 
called her. It was a year or so before the Crimean rowv 
Some of the fellows wanted the colonel to take it up. Wish 
he'd gone to the bottom, Pirebrace. Upon my soul, I wish 
he was at the bottom with the rest !" 

The gold medal of the Royal Humane Society was presented 
the next year, by common consent of the council, to the 
brave and gallant officer who distinguished himself at the 
loss of the Triton^ Captain Arthur Cleveland Lillingworth, 
formerly of the Royal 125th Regiment of Light Infejitry, 
the Swashbucklers, or Isle of Wight Fusiliers. He waa 
living in retirement in a Rmall town on the Garonne in Prance. 

2b 
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On tlie receipt of tlie intelligence, the Prefect gave an official 
banquet to do honour to their illustrious allj, his oldbrother- 
in-arms, and in memory of the entente oorduHe. 

Fred, of course, got no medal ; and as he seldom read tlie 

gapers, he heard nothing about it. Therefore he was sared 
om the emotions of envy, malice, or derision, fie went 
straight back to Lowland-street, arriying there just as the 
news of the disaster, with the names of the surviyors, 
reached the place. Marion and Adie had not begun to weep 
for him as a brand snatched from the burning. Winifred 
was still at the telegraph office ; but the schoolmaster was 
sitting at the window reading the graphic account with 
mingled feelings. 

''I sent him away," he said. ^ If he had been drowned, 
how could I ever have looked my girl in the face again ?" 

And then he saw him hastening along the street, and went 
out to be the first to welcome him. 

" I know now," he said, his wrinkled old face lighting up 
with welcome. " I know now. Winifred told me all. And 
so you escaped, and swam ashore, like St. Paul at Malta, did 
you p Come in and see them all. I think they have not so 
much as heard that you were in danger." 

"I am come back, like a bad half-crown," said Fred, 
" But I hr.ve not come back to loaf about again, Mr. Owen, 
you may be srire. Where is Winifred ?" 

And there was great rejoicing among the three loving 
hearts who welcomed back again this resolute pioneer of 
industry. 

CHAPTER XXXVnL 

Mabion sat in a sort of stupor when Joseph Chacomb left 
her at last, repeating the glad tidings to herself. Gerald 
home again ! Her thoughts flew back to the day when they 
sat together on the cliff, and looked out upon the blue sea, 
flecked with the passing clouds. The wind fanned her cheeks 
again as they flushed once more at Gei*ald's burning words. 
His hand h^d hers close, close ; again her heart leaped up 
with the unspeakable joy of a woman who loves her lover. 
All the present vanished. The twilight wrapped the mean 
lodgings of Lowland-street in obscurity, so that the room 
looked like the drawing-room of Comb Leigh. The cries of 
'he children and footsteps of the passers-by fell on her ear 
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anbeeded, or resolved themsclyes into the dasL jig of the 
waves upon the month of the cove, and the long-drawn moan 
of the shingle as the waters rolled them up and down. Then 
the beating of her heart grew too violent, and she cast her 
thoughts back five years before, when she was yet a girl 
trembling on the brink of womanhood. Then she roamed 
with Geiuld about the hillsides, clothed with lofty bracken ; 
or khe woods inland, where wild birds answered their call, 
and Gerald huuted strange croatuicfs, uakTiov^ri exce]>t to 
those verged m woodcraft. There together they wandered 
from morning to eve. And when they citme home at sunset, 
there was the tiuLlly face to meet them at the gate, with the 
voices and laughter of the children. 

Far away, that vanished lifcT jet present still. And alwaya 
her tlionghts turned again to the evening when Gerald kissed 
his last good night upon her lips, her cheek, her forehead, 
and her hands, when he drew her trembling to bia arms, and 
kissed her all over again. Then came the next day^ — the day 
thajfe broke deceitfully with radiant i?est, ending in clouds and 
the blackness of a deep sorrow. 

** Marion, aro you asleep? Marion, dear, you are sitting 
all alono in the dark. Are you ill p Is there anything the 
matter?" 

She roused herself, and came back to London. The room 
was shal>l*y and mean \ but the glamour of the trance w^b on 
her, and she was still in DeTOnshire, 

"Is it you, Adie ?'* aho answered, "la it you? Come 
here, my darling, and let us talk. Do not light the candles/' 

Adie sat on tho footstool at her sister's feet — the old atti- 
tude of lore and trust — while Marion petted imd caressed her 
face. 

'* Winifred is better to-night/' said Adie, " Sho has been 
telling me all about it, and we have had a great ery* My 
dear J poor Fred has been living in an atmosphere of delusion. 
He thought he was going to get a good place somewhere 
through the interest of his old college friends. He promiseil 
Winifred to give her a great house and make her a line lady. 
Poor Winifred 1 We will not desert her, Marion, will we ?'* 

** No— poor Winifred! We will not desert J" n?tl*s wife, 
Adie. We have not been very happy for the last four years, 
have we ?** 

"Kot your fault, Marion, Oh t not your fault, my best of 
MarionSp" she replied. **And you have forgiven me mj 
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impatience and bad tempers, bave you not ? Not your faul^ 
mj dear. You have worked for all, and we have been so 
helpless— oh ! so helpless and exacting. Now Fred is gone, 
and there is only one left for you.** 

*' Yes, dear, and I wish Pred was back again. Adie, I haTC 
had good news." 

"Good, Marion ?*• 

•* Yes ; so good — so good that I can hardly believe it true. 
My picture is accepted. Dr. Chacomb's friend writes every- 
thmg that is kind of it. He says that it will sell, and that I 
shall do well yet. Are you pleased, dear ?" 

" Pleased? Oh, Marion! And we can leave this place." 
She sprang to her feet, because she could no longer keep 
still. ''We shall actually leave this dreadful place at last — 
where we have suffered so much sorrow ? Oh ! Marion, can 
it really be that we shall live properly again ?" 

** I hope so, Adie — indeed, I think so. And — ^and there is 
another piece of news; but I will tell you that to-morrow 
evening." 

" She is engaged to the doctor," thought Adie. •* Is that 
good too, Marion ?" 

" Ah, yes I" she replied — ^** very good. Adie, do not ask 
me any more about it." 

" Tell me more, dear, about the picture. Do let us talk 
about the future." 

She sat down again. In the darkness you could not see 
the difference between the two faces. Marion's eyes were 
full of tears, and her lips trembled with the great and over- 
whelming joy of her soul. Adie, thinking of the new life 
that seemed to lie almost within her reach, talked with eyes 
aflame, and glowing cheeks. She looked like her brother on 
that night when he built his castles in the air in Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, and beguiled the heart of pretty Winifred. 

" Marion, where shall we live ? You do not want to be in 
London; we will go back to Devonshire. Not to Comb 
Leigh — not there, Marion ; it would be too sad — ^but to some 
quiet place by the sea-shore, where we shall find a cottage 
just large enough for you, and me, and Winifred. We will 
have a garden with roses, like the roses of Comb Leigh. 
You shaU paint the rocks and boats. We will have a villa^ge 
girl to wait on us. We will sit in the shade, and talk about 
Biese dingy old rooms, and aJl we have done and suffered. 
And think of being ladies again, among ladies — if there are 
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any in our Deyonshire village ! Think of a country church, 
and the sweet air ! Oh, Marion, it seems too miic).- that the 
old time should come back again to us." 

" My dear, the old time is gone. The past iitver comes 
back again. But we may have happiness agal'i. Sing me 
something, Adie — sing me a hymn." 

She sang one of the newest. Most new hymns are 
irritating beyond expression with their pret<^MCi:: and their 
shallowness; but this was not. Adie sang it l>ecause the air 
pleased her ; but the words fell upon her sister's ear like 
rain upon a thirsty soil. 

As she sang, Marion sat with clasped bands, thinking. 
And to her crept, in the gloom, her new sister, Winifred. 
She stole up the stairs, listening to the hymn. She hesitated, 
because she was uncertain ; it might be that Marion would 
not want her. But love, which casteth out fear, prevailed ; 
and she timidly came into the open door, and laid her hand 
upon Marion's. 

Her new charge ! Surely the world was full of love to 
her. Marion was so happy, that what Winifred meant as a 
mute appeal for protection and forgiveness, she took for 
sympathy with herself. 

*• My sister Winifred," she whispered. 

All night she lay awake, till the red morning glowed 
through the windows ; and then she fell asleep, praising God 
in her dreams. 

The doctor came next day, in the afternoon, and took Adie 
out with him. 

" You have not told your sister ?" he whispered to her. 
" Gerald will call on you as soon as he comes to town, between 
five and six. Ah, Marion, be brave." 

He repeated what he had said the day before, and the 
words fell upon her heart like frost upon the flowers of May. 
"Be brave." But why? What was there to be brave 
about ? The doctor bade her be brave when her father opened 
his eyes to speak his last broken words of prayer and blessing. 

"Be brave!" 

She put the words by ; they did not belong to her. They 
might have been spoken years ago, when all this trouble was 
coming on them ; but not now — surely not now. The cause 
which parted her lover and herself was removed. It was but 
a ghastly dream, that hallucination of poor Mr. Chacomb'f». 
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The love fhat bad never died would reviye and flourish as If 
there had never been any interruption. She would see once 
more the light of passion, joy, and hope in the eyes of the 
man she loved; she would have again bis arm about her. 
Pity poor Ma: ion. She was only a woman, with all a 
woman's desire for the love of one man. She bad never 
learned to unsex herself. She obeyed the instincts of her 
nature in thinking the wedded life the happiest and holiest 
lot. She did not hope for anything but the common lot of 
humanity. She lived in the dream which all good women 
feel, of universal love and sympathy. A most commonplace 
woman. Not a heroine at ail ; not even strong-minded ; not 
even given to religious doubts. A woman bom to be a wife 
and a mother. 

Four o'clock. She made and took some tea, to quiet her 
nerves. 

Half-past four. He would come in an hour. 

She put her room in order, making it look as pretty as she 
could. She dressed herself — not that she had any choice of 
dresses — with an anxiety she had never felt before. She 
looked in the glass. The Spenser woman told her the truth 
when she said that her figure was gone, and her beauty faded. 
She saw a pale, thin cheek, with Imes of care and suffering. 
She saw a wasted form. She saw eyes that seemed to have 
lost the capacity of happiness. What she did not see, and 
nobody saw but the doctor and poor Dicky Carew,. was the 
steady light of steadfiei^t love that burned there, and the seal 
of goodness on her forehead, set there by seven and twenty 
years of patient duty. 

The afternoon seemed strangely silent. She missed the 
step of Mr. Lilliecrip overhead — the Hermit disappeared on 
the day when Mrs. Spenser had her revenge. Men came and 
removed his things, and the rooms were empty. She missed ' 
the anxious expectancy which was associated in her mind 
with her brother. The boys in school, downstairs, made a 
soft murmur over their lessons, through the closed doors : it 
sounded like the buzz of many bees. When the master's 
voice was raised in reproof, it was as if a thrush chirruped ; 
and when he caned a ciiminal, it was like a peacock screaming. 
The very street, for some reason of its own, seemed hushed 
and qxiiet. Her nerves were strung beyond the point of being 
touched by ordinary things, and she did not notice them. 
She tried to do some work, but her fingers would not hold a 
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pencil. She tried to read, but it was just as when, fonr years 
before, tbe poet Pope took credit to bunself because a njmpb 
was reading the Essay on Man, inasmuch as the words floated 
before her brain, and she saw them not. And then she tried 
to play, and soothed her soul with some of the old things 
which never tire. 

At fiye o'clock, the boys streamed out of the house, and 
began to play in the street — ^their only playing field — ^with a 
chorus of shouts. Leap-frog and fly-the-garter were " in," 
games which require, to bring out their full flavour, as much 
shouting as a Homeric battle. Marion did not hear them. 
She wandered about the room restless. But the boys 
screamed so loud that Marion did not hear a cab drive up to 
the door. But she heard his step upon the stair. Was it 
likely that she should forget his step ? 

He came in — ^her Gerald ! 

As his eyes met hers, as his outstretched hand advanced to 
take her own, the words of Dr. Chacomb recurred to her with 
a force that drew the blood from her cheeks, and made her 
pulse stand still — 

" Be brave, my girl !" 

She was brave. She resolutely pushed away from her this 
pressure at her heart, which seemed to stop its beating. She 
took the offered hand, which had lost the remembered touch. 
She met the calm eyes, which looked as if they had never 
been stirred by the magic of love. She greeted him, as if 
no words of love had ever passed between them, with the 
warmth of an old friendship. 

As for love, there was no more any thought of love. His 
face told her so much. It was set with a warmth which was 
different from the warmth of love. 

'' Marion,'' he said, taking her hand and holding it. 

Did no thought of the past flash across his mind? 

" Gerald,** she replied. 

Had they been lovers still, they could have said no mote. 
As they were friends, they could say no less. 

She saw that he was older, firmer of step and of face. She 
saw that his eyes had changed to her, and were now cold and 
hard. His lips had lost their smile. His very head, which 
used to bend as if with pleasure when he met her, was stifl 
and rigid. She had left a lover ; she met a friend. 

It came upon her with a suddenness which stunned her. 
She turned pale. Her &ce resumed its worn and wasted 
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look. The ring of black colour returned to her eyes, ller 
happiness died swiftlj out of her look. 

Gerald saw a thin and prematurely aged woman — she wa3 
but seren and twenty ; and — alas ! for the quickness of poor 
Marion's perception, which showed her, at first sight, that 
love was dead, and so killed the beauty with which she was 
prepared to meet him — ^he saw a wasted figure, a shaking 
hand, eyes that were dimmed with tears which even that 
braTC heart could not wholly keep down, and — woe is me that 
I must write it ! — ^the first loTe-making seemed to him like 
some impossible dream, which he had forgotten so long that 
it was a pity to begin it again. And what he saw, Marion 
read in lus eyes. 

This was their meeting. This was the end of her fidelity. 
Ho cared no more to re-open the closed chapter. It was for 
her to close it too with what speed and secuiity she might. 

She flushed a moment, thinking of Joseph Chacomb. Then 
her pride came to her help, and she greeted him with a smile 
— a thin, worn smile, like a gleam of sunshine in December. 

** Tell me about yourself, Marion," he said, kindly. 

" First, tell me what you have been doing." 

He talked, she listened ; and the effort of listening and 
trying to understand, and the tumult of bitter emotion, 
hardened her nerves. He told her how he had been wander- 
ing on the uplands of Southern Africa ; how his resolution at 
first was never to come back at all ; how he had lived among 
the friendly savages, or among the simple Boers, uncorrupted 
then by diamond fields ; careless of civilization, with England 
like a far-off dream, and only the memory of that last dreadful 
interview with his fe-ther to trouble him ; how, little by little, 
the thirst for talk with his own kind drove him back to Cape 
Town, and so home again. A simple story of a simple journey, 
with no adventures to speak of, no sufferings and privations, 
no hopes and no fears. 

"I have discovered nothing,'* he finished, "or next to 
nothing. I have returned as I went — empty-handed. 
Never mind, now. Tell me about you and yours, Marion." 

** My story is simple. I have been painting, to keep the 
house together." 

" And you have succeeded ?" 

Involuntarily he cast a glance at the shabby room, the 
furniture of which — the old furniture from Comb Leigh- 
fitted with the street and the house. 
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** I did not succeed — ^not very well, that is ; but 1 think, I 
hope, that I may succeed now. i*or I have a picture accepted 
at the Royal Academy." 

Gerald did not seem much moved by the announcement. 
Colonial folk, as you may have observed, are provoking that 
^ay. They wiU not observe the nice gradations of success. If 
you tell an old Colonial friend that you have been discovered 
to rank with Tennyson or Browning, he is no more m^ved 
than if you told him that you have been compared with 
Tupper. To Gerald it seemed only proper that Marion's 
picture should be in the Academy. 

** That's right," he said, cheenly. " And where are Fred 
andAdie?" 

" Fred is gone. He tried hard to get something to do, 
poor boy ; and, as he could not, he has emigrated." 

" A very good thing too. England is a bad place for men 
who have been, brought up to nothing. I am very glad I 
went abroad. And little Adie ?" 

'^ She is not little Adie at all now. She is taller than I am. 
If you will stay and have some tea with me, you shall see her. 
She will be back again soon." 

Gerald had not yet dined, but he stayed. Marion was glad 
that he did. She dreaded being left alone. 

She made tea for him, Gerald helping in his old brotherly 
fashion ; laughing, and telling her stories of his travels, in a 
pleasant, happy way which recalled the days even before he 
went to Brazu. Then he began to talk about Chacomb. 

** My father is a good deal shaken," he said. " You will 
have heard about him from the doctor. The old halluci- 
nation, which gave us all such a shock once, is still strong 
upon him. And this miserable second marriage — ^but you 
know, probably." 

** I know something," she said, wondering of what stuff 
men were made, that Gerald could talk so coolly of the great 
-* shock," after aJl it had done to both. *^ I know something. 
Do not talk about it if it is painful to you." 

"Not at all painful." 

And then he began to take up the thread of his father*s 
history from the funeral of Captain Bevel, omitting all men- 
tion of the engagement. 

Had the man no memory P Was it possible that he had 
actually forgotten ? 

Gerald had not forgotten. But the kiss which burned 
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itself into the soul of tlie girl» and had become a part and 
parcel of herself, so that she felt it still upon her cheek like a 
brand, had long since gone out of his mind, or onlj lingered 
there as part of a pleasant day. There was an afternoon, and 
he kissed a pretty girl. Then came the eyening, and he Hssed 
her again. Then came a dreadful calamity, witii the suspicion 
of worse disaster behind, and they parted. 

Now they met again : he in the bloom and prime of early 
manhood, thirty years of age ; she faded and worn, the shadow 
of her former self — the fruit that had withered on its stalk, 
the flower that had neyer bloomed to its fullest beauty. The 
kisses had been forgotten — Marion was a memory only. In 
the sayage and wandering life that he had led, bodily fatigue 
droye out sad thoughts. The long marches and thirsty stretches, 
the fierce African sun, the hunting days, the camp life — all 
these had killed and crushed the lingering shoots of tender 
love. 

And what was there to reyiye his passion P The umbra of 
what had been ; the shadow of sweet maid Marion ; the form 
without the light, and life, and laughter ; the face without — 
ah ! but he did not see her eyes — Marion's eyes^-or else he 
would have loyed again. 

Eight o'clock struck, and they were still talking, when Adie 
came home, with the doctor. 

" Adie," said Marion, " I told you I had some good news. 
Here is Gerald, come home again." 

She had lit the candles by this time. €krald rose to greet 
his old friend, who had been little schoolgirl Adie. 

Heavens ! Was this glorious creature, this queen of beauty, 
on whose brow sat all the graces, as the poets used to say ; 
whose lips, and eyes, and dimpled cheeks were a multitudi- 
nous smile ; whose hair was a coronal of glory — ^was this little 
Adie? 

His eyes lit up as they had not done for her sister. Marion 
saw it, with a pang which struck her heart like a knife. 

She beckoned the doctor to the window, and murmured, 
with dry lips — 

"What was that you advised me, yesterday? Did you 
know ?" 

" I guessed. I did not know." 

" I have been brave. Keep my secret, doctor — dear Dr. 
Ohacomb, I trust my secret with you. Keep it, and be my 
friend, always " 
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** 1 will be whatever — good God ! Marion, tliat it should bo 
possible ! — I will be whaterer you let me be." 

She touched his fingers with hers. It was a compact. 

" We will always be as we are now, and always friends, 
iear Dr. Chacomb." 

Then they joined the other two. 

Presently tiie doctor, who had been veiy silent, went away, 
and they aJl began to talk of him — ^how good and great he 
was ; how kind and unselfish. And because two were women, 
who believed what they wished to believe, and one was a 
stupid Colonial, who was inexperienced in the sin of great 
cities — the sin, namely, of selfishness, struggling to the fronts 
trampling down those that are in your way, and appropriating 
to yourself the hudoa that belongs to others — they all lauded, 

E raised, and magnified the name of Joseph the Good, who 
ad stood by his poor cousin Chauncey, sacrificed his own 
time and interests to the good of Chacomb, and been more 
than kind to themselves, till admiration of his virtue took 
away their breath, and they were fain to stop and admire 
him in silence. 

When Gerald took his leave, it was in Adie's face that he 
looked last, with an admiration which Marion, taught by 
experience, construed into passion. 

" Marion, he is splendid ! It is delightful — it is happin^s. 
Oh, Marion!" cried the younger girl, clasping her sister 
round the neck, " this vxls good news." 

It was, indeed, good news. Such good news as some people 
try to persuade us is the good ti<fings of the gospel — good 
news of sorrow, misery, and impossible salvation. 

" Go to bed, Adie, dear," said Marion. " I will come pre- 
sently." She was longing to be quiet. She yearned fox some 
place where she would be alone in her sorrow and bitterness 
''Go, Adie," she added, in a voice harsh with impatience. 
'* I will come — presently." 

Adie left her at length ; and Marion sat down, and tried to 
think. 

Let us leave her to herself. There are some sorrows, 
besides those of bereavement, which are of a life, and cannot 
be told. Why paint the tortures of a man upon the rack ? 
Why try to show how Marion battled with the agony that 
rent her, all the night, until gleams of peace came when, in 
the reddening east, God made a tender rose of dawn? 
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OsBAiJ) remained in town. He resumed the old brothc-rlj 
relations with Marion, talked about his projects and hia 
experiences, asked her advice, and, like all the world, assumed 
her entire sympathy with him. He came daily, and took 
them both for walks and driyes. Joseph Ghacomb it was who 
secretly provided Adie with the means of procuring a 
** proper'* dress or dresses for these excursions. Perhaps it 
was not only the pleasure of talking with Marion that 
brought him to Lowland-street. 

Fred, who, after his dash into virtue and energy, felt the 
need of a little rest, resumed his loafing— except the billiards. 
The very thought of that prophetic marker filled his soul 
with horror. Gerald was good enough to lend him a little 
money, with which he entertained himself in the daytime 
and his wife in the evening. 

Then the Academy opened. Whether Joseph Chacomb 
was romancing when he offered to " square" the reviewers, I 
do n6t know. I incline to think that he was. I love to believe 
that there is as little envy, as little camaraderie^ as little 
malice, as much appreciation, brotherly love, and kindness in 
Art as there is in Literature. Let me never cease to find 
cause for gratitude to critics, whether of pictures or of books. 
No doubt, Joseph Chacomb exaggerated his powers of in- 
fluencing Art criticism. However this may be, the fiict is 
certain that, when of the leaders some had been blashed and 
some had been stroked, all the papers with one accord turned 
to Marion's picture, and said good things about it. It was 
only by reading all the reviews and combining her information 
that Marion found out all the faults in her work. Then, 
indeed, she learned that it was sketchy, laboured, heavy 
in colour, pedantic, frivolous, weak in drawing, unreal in 
light, too real in the light, with so many other contradic- 
tions, that she was fairly puzzled. And then the picture 
sold, and for a good price ; and the great picture dealers, 
Messrs. Puffit, Pushem, and Co., men to whom Burls was 
humble, and before whom such creatures as Hermann Gbtt- 
fried tried to efface themselves, took her up, and gave her 
commissions. 

Marion saw her way at last. It was not the fame of 
immortality that awaited her, nor the fortune of a Turner; 
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but it was comfort, ease, and a life of ladyhood that oam# 
witliin ) 3r reach. 

She went a good deal to the Academy— partly to look ai 
her own picture. Gerald sometimes went with her. They 
walked among the thousand gaudy frames where the Don 
Quixotes, the boats on the river, the "bits'* of Haslemero, 
betray the poverty of artists' reading and resource, and 
where the unmeaning portraits of commonplace people stare 
from the walls ; and always, to Marion's solace, a little crowd 
gathered round her own pictxire. 

Every stroke in it was dear to her. She remembered the 
slow progress, the studies for the drawing, her hesitation 
about the colour, her desire to get things right, her anxiety 
about the costume. The people saw nothing of aU this j 
they looked at the sweet face — Adie's face — ^with its insoudamt 
look, its parted lips, and the light of youth in the careless 
eyes : they saw the result. 

" It is splendid, Marion," Gerald whispered. ** I like it 
better every time I see it. We are proud of you." 

Marion smiled. She was no longer unhappy — only a little 
sad and ashamed of herself; and she said to herself wha^ 
the Emperor Alexander said to the Poles — 

" Above all, no dreams." 

"I should like to talk to you," said Gerald, quietly^ 
** where there will be no one to interrupt us." 

It was only ten in the morning, and the Academy was 
comparatively empty. He took her into the refreshment 
room, where there were two or three people taking breakfast* 

" Marion," Gerald began, with great solemnity, and then 
stopped. 

" Have you ordered, sir ?" asked a waiter. 

Gerald glared. Then he remembered, and ordered an ice ; 
and then he tried to start afresh. 

Marion's pulse did not quicken, nor did her cheeks flush. 
Whatever Gferald was goLdg to say, there would be nothing 
to move her from her tranquillity. 

"When I came home, Marion,** he said — ^it was only a 
fortnight since that event, but he spoke as if it had been a 
year at least — " when I came home I intended to stay long 
enough to shake off the fever, and then to get back to Africa 
for another spell. Now, you would hardly believe it, I have 
changed my mind. I no longer care for African travel. It 
seems to me that nothing can be better than life in England. 
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I am thirtj jcmn of age ; mj fiaiher is feeble ; I ooglit not 
to expect mj cousin to go on giTing up his time to ihe care 
of Cbacomb HalL I sluiU staj at home." 

^ I am Terj glad indeed,'* said Marion. 

'' Tes — ^jes. We hare always been brother and sister to 
each other, hare we not ?" 

" Alwajs brother and sister.** 

"There was a time when it seemed** — (onlj "seemed," 
(}eiald ?) — " as if we might be something more to eadi othir. 
Bnt it is better as it is." 

'' Better as it is," Marion mnrmmed. 

<< I am not worthy of you. No one is, for that matter. If 
yon only knew, Marion, how we all respect and lore jon ! 
Mowerer, what I want to say is this. My Either has never 
let the Bosery. Come back there. Forget the trouble that 
drore you from the place. You wiU be able to work there 
better than in London. You will be back in the old place 
that you love. And besides — " 

** What besides, Gerald ? Let me hear everything." 

" I have not spoken to her yet. I would not speak to her 
without your permission. But — oh! Marion — will you let 
me be your brother indeed ?" 

Marion neither flushed nor turned pale. For a moment 
it seemed cruel to mock her ; but she put the thought away. 

" You mean Adie ? Of course, you mean Adie. GFerald, 
she is dear to me. Examine your heart well. Four years 
ago — ^I am not reproaching you — you told another girl that 
you loved her. Now you love her no more. Bemember, 
Qerald, I am not reproaching you. It is better so, as we 
said before. But — ^you have ceased to love her. How do I 
know that you may not cease to love my poor Adie ?" 

Quietly as the words were said, they went home to Gerald. 

" I can say nothing," he replied. " Marion, if the past 
could return — " 

" It cannot. Let me only think that you love Adie stead* 
lastly. Let us have no more mistakes. Life, Gerald, is not 
long enough for such blunders. They cannot be repaired." 

" They cannot," he said. " You will believe me when I tell 
you that Adie's happiness is dearer to me than my own." 

She laid her hand on his. 

" I do believe you, brother Gerald." 

And he never knew the e£fort by which she had enabled 
herself to say this honestly. He accepted the sacrifice, as 
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ererjbodj always accepted Marion's gifts^ without asking 
what they cost. 

** I wish you success, Gerald. And I will think over your 
proposal about the Rosery. I think we might afford to live 
there — ^Winifred, Fred, and I. It would be a great change 
for us, and almost too great happiness. Let me think it 
over/' 

It was no longer unhappiness to feel that Q^rald had 
never loved her, as she once thought — ^that she could never 
love him again. Perhaps she would have been higher than 
human had she witnessed without a pang the transference of 
his affections to her sister. But she hardened her heart 
against the thought, and preserved, to Gerald's eyes, the frank 
smile with which she always met him. Lower than human 
would he have been had he not remembered something of the 
troth which should have been sacred by the memory of the 
dead man who sanctioned it. He did remember it, and with 
shame. But the past, as Marion said, can never return ; and 
he was dazzled by the loveliness of her sister. Venus Victrix 
laughs at the pale charms of Yesta. One needs to be a 
monk to rank St. Cecilia above Phryne. 

Gerald had forgotten. It humiliated and pained him to 
be reminded, even in terms as gentle as those in which Marion 
clothed her plaint. This served him right. It was just that 
he should have a glimpse, even a momentary and imperfect 
glimpse, of the ruin he had wrought. " Only a woman's hair," 
Swift wrote. Only a woman's heart, which Gerald Chacomb 
mocked and wounded. Had he known how deeply, there 
would have been small happiness for him in the after-years. 
But Marion smiled and passed on her way, no one but Joseph 
Chacomb knowing the truth. 

She went back to the pictures, Gerald following with a 
sense of discontent and shame. Among the visitors was a fat 
man, with a large head, a flabby white face, and big white 
hands. He had a catalogue, on which he made notes with a 
big, square pencil. It was Mr. Hermann Gottfried. Ho took 
off his hat, and bowed politely. 

" The pewtiful Miss Beffel," he said, loud enough for all 
the world to hear. " The sweet jung bainter. Ach ! meia 
Qtoit ! — ^what a bicture ! what a bicture ! You never painted 
zoch a bicture for me — neffer. But I forgif you. Ach i 
Herr Je — ^yes — ^I forgif you. Zo, Miss Eeffel, I was wrong. 
You will not — ^no neffer — be one of my jung men. Eh ? Ze 
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jung men will make tlieir gobies from jou. Where is the 
most pewtiful of all young laties that effer was bainted? 
Where is the lofely 'uster f " 

A week later, they were leaving the old lodgings. Once 
more the well-used furniture was to go back to Devonshire^ 
and to the Bosery. Chain coy Chacomb, deprived of the 
society of his fond and lonng wife, and awakened to the fact 
that his son was really restored to him, wrote a humble and 
x>ntrite letter to Marion. He begged forgiveness for cruel 
words and for dreadful suspicions. He asked humbly to 
be allowed to see her again at Chacomb Hall. He expressed 
his joy at Gerald's engagement. 

" Since," he wrote — " since I heard of it, a great thing haa 
happened to me. I have ceased to see your poor father's face 
at night. So that I know now — ^what my cousin Joseph 
always told me — that it was hallucination. Perhaps I shall 
forget it, even the memory of it, in time ; but I fear not. I 
have suffered greatly, Marion ; and if you will all come back 
to your old cottage, it will help me to greater peace of mind« 
I beg your acceptance of the greatest treasure in all my Col- 
lection. It is no less an heirloom than the identical dagger 
with which King Edward was stabbed. It was dug up at 
Corfo Castle by myself, and identified as of the period by the 
Council of the Swanage Archaeological Institute. I give it to 
you as a pledge of my eamast desire to win back your friend- 
ship and forgiveness." 

The treasure was very much like an old dinner knife, 
rusted by lying in damp ground. By holding it so as to catch 
the light sideways, Maj-ion once thought she saw the name of 
" Eogers, Sheffield," upon it. But we know that to be an old 
firm, and very likely it supplied the Court of the Wessex 
King with cutlery. 

" Marion," said Adie, " let us jump for joy. Let us sing. 
Let us dance. We are going back to Comb Leigh. Oh, if 
only we could find everything there just exactly as we left it. 
Winifred, we will dance upon the lawn. Think. The wistaria 
will be all out in great purple bunches, like lovely grapes ; 
and the yellow jessamine — ^it is too late for that. There will 
be the lilacs, and the laburnum, and roses all ready to burst 
into flower, directly they see me again." 

Then Mr. Owen crept into the room, looking as unhappy as 
if he were about to lose his scholars. 
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" I sliall liave no heart left for anythiDg," he said. " What 
Bhall I do when you are all three gone ?" 

" You will have no one to tease you," said Adie. " You 
will read Plutarch and the Book of Proverbs, and smoke 
your pipe all by yourself every evening. There is always 
compensation, you know. You have often told us so." 

"Compensation! what can comj;)eiisate for losing my 
daughter?" 

'' But you shall come and see us. Shall he not, Marion V* 
'Phis was Winifred. 

" Nothing can compensate," he said, mournfully. " It ii 
like the cow's tail. You know that the cow's tail. Miss 
Marion, was made to brush off the flies. Bvi it is not long 
enough. That's the compensation of things. When are 
you going to be married, Miss Adie ? Ah ! There's more 
trouble. Why can't girls — ^no, Winifred, my dear, I won't 
say it." 

" I shall miss Adie," said Marion. " But I have got 
Winified instead. And we are all proud of Fred now, are 
we not, Mr. Owen ? " 

" Ay," he replied. " He's made a man of himself." 

These simple folk believed that Fred had retrieved his 
character, and fulfilled entirely the promise of his youth, by 
simply embarking on board the Triton, and swimming ashore. 
Providence clearly intended him to remain in England. Its 
finger — as the clergymen say when they change a lean living 
for a fat one — ^was visible to the naked eye, pointing in the 
direction of superior material comfort. 

" Poor Fred !" said his wife. " It makes me so happy to 
think that he has won back everybody's good opinion, 1 
always said he was the noblest of men." 

He was indeed — as Gerald was the truest. 

There was a knock at the door. 

It was Dicky Carew. He was attired in an entirely new 
suit of black cloth, with a large expanse of white shirt front. 
In his left hand he bore a bunch of roses. His face presented ^ 
a mixture of pride and shame. Behind him came the portl/ 
person of Mrs. Medlar. 

" Miss Ecvel," he said, " we have taken the liberty — allow 
me to present to you my wife, Mrs. Bichard Carew, the late 
Ml s. Medlar — ^learning that you have at last taken the posi* 
tion vour talents, as well as your birth and social qualitleRf 
entitle you to take — taken the liberty, I say^ of calling U 

2o 
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wish joa, if we maj, our most eincere congratulation? and 
liearty hopes for the future, before saying fiirewell — ** 

He stopped, choked, laid the roses on the table, and added, 
in a broken Toice— 

" For ever." 

"I've seen you. Miss Eevel, every day a'most for three 
years and more," said Mrs. Carew, " and all Lowland-street 
knows you for the best of good women and the hardest 
worked. My husband is one of them that worship the 
ffround you tread on — there's lots mere — but we know our 
oistance, and we keep it." 

" Perhaps, Mr. Owen," said Mr, Carew, feebly — " perhaps 
vou will bear me out in saying that I am not the only one 
in this respectable street who knows and values Miss Marion 
EcveL" 

** Indeed he can," cried Winifred, seizing Marion's hand. 

** There's not one," said the schoolmaster — " I don't care 
where you look, high and low, in ancient and in modem 
biiitory — there are no women in Plutarch — you won't find a 
woman — ^I beg your pardon, Miss Marion, a lady — that can 
hold a candle to Miss Marion Bevel. ' She is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her ; she is like the merchants' 
ships — she bringeth good things from afar ; her price is above 
rubies ; strength and honour are hei clothing, and she shaU 
rejoice in time to come. Let her own works praise her in 
the gxtes.' That's what the wise man said of the good 
won an ; and he would haye said it of Miss Marion Eevel if 
led only known." 

" And so he would," said Mrs. Medlar — we mean Mrs. 
Carew — " so he would. Miss Revel, we wish you the best o» 
happiness, and — Richard, come away ; don't you see youS-o 
made mo cry? It's always the way with men — and their 
•tupiJ compliments." 

She nodded at Mr. Owen, as m^ich as to say that his 
extracts from the Book of Proverbs were misplaced. 

" No — no," said Marion. ** But you are too good, all of 
you." 

" The best woman in the world," said Richard. " I told 
them down below in the street that you were all going, and 
there is a little crowd assembled to wish you good-bye. Mr. 
Owen here, who was going to cane Candy Secundus, has let 
.bim off." 

^I hadn't the heart," said the schoolmaster. ^It wat 
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wrong ; but I was obliged to forgiye him. A wise son beareth 
his father's instruction: Candy Secundus never hears anj 
instruction. A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and 
« rod for the fool's back." 

** Miss Eevel/* Dicky continued, " there are all the women 
you haye helped crying because you go away and leave them ; 
there are the poor girls who looked to you when they were 
starving and tempted. You cannot go without saying * God 
bless you* to them— K»n you ? 

" There's myself, too," he went on. " I came because I 
couldn't help it, and Mrs. Carew because she wanted to 
show that she wasn't jealous.'' 

'' Quite right, Eichard," said his wife ; '' and to show Miss 
Bevel that it wasn't philandering with her that I was afraid 
of." She transfixed poor Wirif'red with a look which spoke 
volumes. " Go on, my Bicharcl." 

"Her Eichard r* exclaimed Dicky. "Yes, Miss EeveL 
The dream is o'er, the vision faded. I have been lazy, and I 
am now rewarded. I have missed all my chances. I have 
lost the reputation I might have won. 

'Like a door on iU hinges, so he with his head. 
Tamed round and winked at her, and went back to bed.' 

You remember the hymn, Mr. Owen ? I have desei'ted the 
Muses, and am going in for business. The — ahem! — the 
late lamented Mr. Medlar, a man of great weight and con- 
lideration — ** 

" He was only five feet two in his stocking feet, and he 
xeighed two hundred and twenty- five pounds," said his widow. 

« — was a distinguished purveyor. He left behind him a 
connection — " 

" In the pork and fancy pie line," said Mrs. Carew. 

" Precisely." Dicky shuddered. " A connection which it 
would be a sin to allow quite to drop. So we are going to 
reopen the — ^the emporium — '* 

" The pork shop," said his wife. 

" And — in fact — my energies will be henceforth devoted to 
the retailing of murdered swine. I believe that I shall not 
personally stick those interesting and toothsome animals. 
N^o other ignominy, however, will be spared. I have also 
taken the pledge." 

" For a second time," said Mrs. Medlar. " And he meant 
to keep it, this time, or I'll know the reason why.*** 

Dicky shook his head, and groaned — 
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" She will know the reason why I" 

Then Fred arrived with cabs to take the lugga^ and 
experienced persons came to pack up the fnmiture ; and pre- 
sently they all drove away, leaving Lowland-street^ with its 
joys and sorrows, behind them. 

CHAPTER XL. 

Mt story draws to an end, and is nearly told. All these 
things occurred in the spring of the year of grace 1870. Li 
Ihe summer of that year, as all the world knows, happened 
ihe overthrow of France, accompanied by such a cock-crowing 
on the part of the conquerors as may be expected when those 
who have been accustomed to defeat suddenly gain the victory. 
We have not forgotten, nor are any of us likely to forget, the 
honest rejoicing of the Fatherland. Socialism, junkerism, 
mUitarism, press-gagging, press-inspiring, absolutism, peda- 
gogism, professorism, terrorism — all the other isms which 
m^e life in Prussia admirable, and Q^rmany a laud of sweet- 
ness and light — were forgotten in that great scream of rapture 
and astonishment which still echoes in our ears, llie countiy 
of Oeist, with a wonder that it has not yet overcome, saw 
itself in dreams the leading power in the world, and a living 
proof of the Great Frederick's creed that the God of battles 
sides with the bigger army. 

The roaring of the cannon beat upon the ears of one listener 
in a quiet little Devonshire village, rousing him from an 
indolence which seemed invincible to a wrath heroic Day 
after day, as the tidings came to Fngland of more disaster, 
Fred Eevel bethought him more and more of the French 
Mood in his veins. He could not sleep. He wandered up 
and down, with the news of each morning ringing in his brain. 
Day and night the force which drew him with invisible bonds 
grew stronger. Ho pored over the map; he reckoned the 
chances ; he talked, dreamed, thought of nothing but the war. 
Marion watched him, suspicious ; his wife watd^ed him, sus- 
pecting nothing, but wondering at the passion which filled her 
husband's heart. 

Ono night — it was after the crushing fight of Gravelotte, 
when the Fi'ench might have won, had they been a few 
thousands stronger, or had — ^but they lost, and it was enough 
«— he spoke. 
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Tli3 papers came in tbe eveiiing, and Fred read tbe letters 
in the Daily News — ^the paper which first showed the world 
what a war correspondent ought to be — with flushing cheek 
and excited eyes. 

" Marion," he said one evening, ** have you read to-day'» 
news ?" 

She knew what was in his mind, and waited. 

AVe are of French descent, Marion.** 

"Yes, Fred.*' 

" We have been soldiers and fighting men from geoaeratioo 
to generation — all but myself." 

"Yes, Fred." 

" Marion, tell mo what you think. Say what I ought to do.*' 

She trembled. It was a heavy responsibility that her 
brother threw upon her — the responsibility of his life. 

" Can you bear to leave Winifred ?'* 

" I can bear anything. Tell mo I ought to go." 

She obeyed the voice within her. She arose, went to he» 
own room, and returned with her father's sword. 

" Keep it for me, Marion," he replied. " If I come back, * 
will claim it as my right. If I never return, give it tv 
Winifred, for — for the unborn child." 

^ It was eleven o'clock. He stepped gently into his wife*» 
room — where she lay asleep, poor girl — and kissed her on the 
forehead ; but so lightly that it did not awaken her. Then 
he made up a small bundle of necessaries, and came back to 
bid fareweU to Marion. 

" Better so," he said. " Break the news to her to-morrow. 
TeU her — ^no — let her think that I am not so worthless as I 
Keem. And God bless her — and you, too, Marion I" 

Exactly four years before, under such a summer moon, he 
had taken the same road to catch the night train to town. 
Four years I He thought, as he strode along the quiet lanes, , 
beneath the tall hedges, on whose leaves the moonHght lay in 
silver, of all that had happened since then. The misspent 
years might have followed his footsteps, accusing. But 
Fred's conscience was not so sensitive. He only thought that 
the time had been wasted. He only remembered that on one 
or two occasions — such as that bill of sale business — ^he had 
been impinident. He did not repent of the past, because it 
never occurred to him that, with a few triflinc exceptions^ 
there was anything to repent about. But for the future he 
had no fear. He was going to be a soldier. He ought tc 
have been a soldier from the firat.like his fiithers before him. 
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He joined CIuuixt, mud Before manj weeks gained his 
^ours. It was tlie life for wliich he was best fitted. In ths 
morement and continual change of the camp, spite of th# 
iisastcrs that crushed his caose, he was hx happier than he 
bad been, wasting his sistex^s sobstanoe in riotous liring. 
His letters home were fall of hope and enthusiasm ; and ^ 
hearts at Comb Leigh were kept at ease through the infection 
of his good spirits. 

Suddenly the letters ceased ; and (}erald managed to find 
out that the Lieutenant Count de Beville — ^Fred, needless to 
saj, enlisted under his French name — ^was among the missing 
after one of the battles, which were mostly skirmishes before 
Orleans. 

Marion went herself in search of him. She sent Winifred 
to Chacomb Hall, in charge of Adie, comforted her with 
hope, and started alone to look for her brother. 

OFer the battle-fields and in the camps she sought. She 
made her way among the Frenchmen, mad with defeat and 
shame ; among the jubilant Germans, anxious only now to 
haye an end of it, and fight no more for the madness of an 
Empire tottering to her £edl; where the ambulance corps 
performed their duties under the protection of the mudi- 
abused Geneva Cross. She searched for Fred as Erangeline 
searched for Gabriel, but with a better result. 

For she found him. 

To be sure, she had not to wander oyer the whole of 
America; and the battle-fields of the Midi did not coyer a 
greater extent of ground than the county of Yorkshire. 
She found him at last, lying in a &rmhouse, stricken 
grieyously, but not unto death. Outside, the grapes hung 
in ripe clusters, the com was reaped, the autumn flowers 
t>lossomed, and the conyolvulus clambered about wall and 
porch. Nature, in that unfeeling way of hers which I have 
already noted, took no notice of the war, and went on with 
her flowers, as if there were no weeping women and heart- 
broken men. In the shade was a soldier, a German, smoking 
a placid pipe, and thinking very likely of Gretchen. Why we 
always associate a German soldier with Gretchen, I do n9t 
know. When he clearly understood that the gracious lady 
was not intent on slaughter, he informed her that they had 
wounded men in the place — ^French and German. Might she 
see them? The gracious lady might see the door open: 
there was nothinir to prevent her wfdking in. 
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Witlim tbo place lay, in half a dozen rooms, pallets filled 
wllh the wounded. Some— but no, it is too near the end of 
the tale. Among them, in one of the smaller rooms, lay her 
Drother Fred. 

His Tight arm was gone — ^that was immediately apparent. 
His forehead was tied up with a cloth, for it was laid bare to 
the bone — ^perhaps a piece of shell, or a spent shot. He 
had an open wound in the leg, and he was raving with ferer. 
Marion obtained permission to stay there. There were no 
nurses in this farmhouse used for a hospital, only a young 
army surgeon — a dreamy, expert German, who talked a 
brutal materialism and acted the highest Christianity. Him 
Marion conquered. She was a very Venus Victrix for 
reducing evei-j man to a state of abject reverence and admi- 
ration ; aud in a day she was mistress of the hospital, and 
nurse-in-chief to all the poor fellows on the pallets, from 
Jacques Bontemps, the Auvergne peasant, to Max Herbst, 
from Posen. All knew that she was come after her brother ^ 
but every man felt that, next to him, he was himself the 
chief object of her solicitude. 

In November, when the yellow leaves of Chacomb Park 
were heavy with autumnal dews, and the air faint with th^ 
odour of crushed and decaying leaves, Marion brought hor 
brother home to his wife. 

He was scarred. He had only one arm, and that the left. 
He was pale and wasted. But he was home again ; and he 
was a hero. 

Marion brought him once more his father's sword, and uiid 
it in his left hand. 

" Take it, my brother. It is yours." 
*' Yes, Marion," he said, humbly. " I may claim it now, 
may Inotr" 

Winifred buckled it on for him, smiling through her glad 
and happy tears. 

Fred was a hero. As long as he lives he will enjoy the^ 
honour.and respect which men in all ages have agreed to pay 
to him who acquits himself manfully in the battles of hi* 
country. No other honour is equal to this. " The poet's 
crown and statesman's statue are poor things compared with 
the praise and envy bestowed on a gallant fightiLg man. It 
is better to be Turenne than Colbert. Wellington seems » 
greater man than Pitt. Murat in his lifetime was a morf^ 
gallant figure ^an Talleyrand. 
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Fred, for all the countryside, was a hero. The women re* 
inembei*ed how he stood, braye and handsome, at his £ather^& 
funeral, the prop and support of his house. No doubt he 
had propped it and supported it during the foiu* years of 
exile from Devonshire. What bi5t good was to bo expected 
of one so handsome ? 

A hsro And yet it does not seem that his moral nature 
was altered. He had been as lazy as Lawrence, and he con- 
tinued in his laziness — of course, a man with only the left 
arm could not be expected to work. Ho is just exactly what 
he al^vays has been — as indolent, as good-natured, taking as 
keen a delight in merely breathing the air of heaven, as affec- 
tionate, as avid of pleasure. Only his pleasures now cost 
nothing. He can fish with his left arm. He can sail with 
Oerald. He can go to Exeter with his brother-in-law for 
such dissipation as that city affords. He cannot, happily, 
play billiards. He can ride ; he can play with his children ; 
and he can be the joy and happiness of his wife and sister. 
Always a favourite with everybody. Great is amiability, and 
it shall prevail. 

When Mr. Rhyl Owen comes down once a year to see hi9 
daughter, he allows himself to be overcome with shame at the 
folly of his former predictions. 

** That man worthless, Winifred ? Why, you ought never 
to forgive me. A fool talks folly. What says Solomon ? 
' Whoso keepeth his mouth and tongue keepeth his soul from 
troubles.' And again : * He that is void of wisdom deapiseth 
his neighbour; but a man of understanding holdeth his 
peace.*" 

And yet, most certainly, had this young man remained in 
Iiondon, his end would Imve been like unto that of the pro- 
phetic billiard-marker. 

And so the end of action has come — ^the problem of what 
each shall do with his life is solved. There will be no more 
anxiety for Marion and the rest till the little ones grow up, 
and a new generation begins its own troubles. 

At Comb Leigh there is peace, and but little intercourse 
with the outer world. The most frequent visitor is Dr. Cha* 
comb. Quite recently he has achieved his highest ambitiou. 
He has not only become the acknowledged leader in his pro- 
fession for gout, but he has received the honour of a baro- 
netcy. He is now Sir Joseph Chacomb, Bart., M.D. This 
distinction was acquired in pulling a certain exalted personage 
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'fircmgh an attack which threatened to fly to the stomach. 
^2. Chacomb, who was called in at an early stage, manifested 
•he yery greatest devotion throughout. He sat up for four 
nights, without leaving the patient's bedside. He never left 
it at aU, in &ct, till the danger was over, and the great man 
safe. Then they knighted him. Of course, Dr. Porteous, of 
SavUe-row, declared that there never had been the slightest 
danger ; that the bulletins issued every two hours by his rival 
were quite unnecessary ; and that all the racket was got up 
by himself, for his own ends. How hateful a passion is en^ I 

Sir Joseph has never renewed his suit to Marion. He 
knows, indeed, that it would be useless. But there is no one 
in the world in whose society he takes such pleasure, with 
whom he is less cynical, or more hopeful of his fellow-crea* 
tures. Like the wicked man» his eyes swell out with &tness; 
but Sir Joseph is a wicked man no longer. Observe that, 
like Fred, he has improved with prosperity. He owes not 
only his success, but also his present virtue, to the artful 
measures which I have had as historian to chronicle, and as 
moralist to deplore. All my people, indeed — except Marion, 
Adie, and Winifred — ^have been sinners ; and nobody, some- 
how, except poor Mrs. Spenser, has been punished for his 
sins. My friends, it is only in copybooks that people get 
punished in the material manner. There are some sins which 
even carry their own reward, in the shape of pi*osperity, with 
them. There are some, on the other hand, which cany their 
own punishment. These latter, young candidate for worldly 
success, find out and avoid. Fred, you see, who never would 
work, any more than the Idle Apprentice, is comfortable and 
happy, provided with the best of wives, and kept in affluence 
by the painting of his rister. Oerald, who broke every pledge 
of love and constancy, never felt any repentance, never fa:iowB 
how great and glorious a woman ho threw away, never insti- 
tutes comparisons between the {^resent and the possible past, 
and is perfecUy happy with a wife of whom he is beyond 
measure fond and proud. The doctor, who foimd a way to 
greatness by paths tortuous and questionable, is on a pinnacle 
of &me. Dicky Carew is really eminent in his new walk. 
And even the second Mrs. Ohacomb has been rewarded for 
her bold stroke by a comfortable annuity. 

Compensation P Yes. But, like the cow's tail, it does not 
reach far enough. These sinners will never repent; they 
will never be pimished. AU that the moral philosopher can 

2i> 
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prophesj is that from time to time they maj be reminded of 
the past, and feel a pang of remorse or shame, sharp in dii^ct 
proportion to their present happiness. 

Is Marion, the innocent scapegoat of ail the sins and mis* 
fortunes of others, the only nnhappy one ? 

No. Happiness — as people who have got everything they 
want are fond of telling us — does not depend always on 
obtaining what we yehemently desire. There is — only 
preachers very seldom know anything about it — a happiness 
mdependent of all human desires, which issues from the 
higher, unselfish life. In the years to come, Marion sees a 
long life of labour ; but it is labour rewarded with some 
honour, and sufficient pay. She will not be a great artist, 
* like Bosa Bonheur ; but she will command a mJc for her 
works. She will not be remembered for oyer, like Baffaelle ; 
but she will please the better taste of the day, and advance, 
by her purity, truth, and sweetness, the highest interests of 
Art. Her house will not be lonely, for Winifred and the 
children will light it v^ ; with Fred — the lazy, careless Fred, 
of whom his wife can never be too proud, or his sister too 
fond. 

And all shall love her alike. As the children read of 
women to be worshipped, they shall think of Marion. When 
ihey grow up, and can understand something of the mystery 
and meaning of good works, they shall associate all good 
works with Marion. When they hear of those who give and 
spend for others, their thoughts will turn to Marion. She 
has — as Mr. Owen was fond of saying — she has the fruit of 
her own hands: her own works praise her in the gates. 
There is a Cbown for those who live for others, more glorious 
than any wreath of the Nemsean games. Hers is the golden 
Habp, with which to celebrate ti^e victory over sorrow and 
' disappointment — the solution of the problem, insoluble to 
the selfish world, the final triiunph of Love over Fain, 
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I f r-f r.i IV > [» K ■- ~" ' ^ ^^ ' — ^^ ^^-* 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. Wiib 3u Ftot« and Wqodcti*** Che«|^r EdJ lion. Revised, 
THr: KULOOT OF RICHARD JEFFERlES. Wiir^ PoriraSt. Cr. lyo, oL e*tr». «^ 
L^SDOM* Willi 1^4 1 1 ^u^p J ii Lions, i.Jfmy?vo, cloihcitrR, I8», lFf*parini, 
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BESANl" (WALTER> AND JAMES RICE« NOVELS BY. 

Ct. Hvn, c\. rx "i^. IM, *?arh ; post Bvo, i.luaT !:.*., *2t.Mcti: cl. limp, Jd, Qd, e^ch. 



REJLDV-HOHXV MORTIBO¥^ 
MY LITTLE GIRL. 
WITH HARP AND CROWH, 
tliia BON OF VULCAH. 
THK GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
THE HONKS OF TKELEMA. 



BY CELlA-a ARBOUB. 

THE CHAPLAiN OP THE FLEET. 

THE BEAKV SIDE, 

THE CASS OP MR. LUCRAPT, &c. 

•TWA3 IN TRAFALGAB'3 BAY, ic, 

THE TEN YEARS' TENANT, Arc. 



't' Ttero Is also a LIBEtARY EDmON of th» ab07e Twclva VolnmAg, hantJaoma^/ 
■*tjn na w typ$. o n a Urgg c rciw n 8vq pa^fl. and bo antl Iti olot h extra. <!»», flioU . 

BEKNETT (W, C, LLDO, WORKS BY. PoM8vo.ctoihii4np.»».flacU. 

A BALLAD HISTORY OF ENGLAND, j SOHGS FQjl S^ljj iBg. 

BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. Jiy Auhtin Dobson, With 

9i J f I U5tr-i M [] 9 . Sq 11^ r o Mv o, cl ot h ex r r s ,< ^ii* 

BIERCE.-INTHE MJDST OF LIFE: tales of Soldiers and CmlUns. 
BLACKBOrS'S (HENRY) ART HAKDBOOKS:^ 

ACADEMY NOTES, h'lMiait yeftra^fro^a 187S-1S87, l»a3-lBflJ, eiicb Isl 

ACADEHY NOTES, 18^2. Witb Illuiir^iLtons. !». 

ACADErSY NOTES, fHTSm Compleie in One Vol., with6ooUlu«g, CTath Hmp. «■. 

ACADEMY NOT£S> iS80-84, CQCiiplftLe m One VoL witb 703 IJ}T]»ta. CLotb liiop. «jiu 

QROSVENOR HOTESt tflTT. firf. 

aROSVENOR NOTE&f s^-parale years, from iS7a to iBOO, e.ich !«<. 

Q ROSY E N O R NOT B B, Wj I . L, 1S77-82. \V itb ^00 I U u sie . Dam y S va, dolh I Unp , On. 

OHOSVEHOR NOTES. VoLlUiaSa-a?, With 300 Illuits. Detnyevo,cloibbmp,<*«, 

THE NEW GALLERY, IfiSB-iat. With iiiiihurDuf Illusir^iL>ii:>, c^cb 1^ 

THE NEW GALLERY^ idS2. With I'liisEnuions. I*. 

EAGLIBH PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 114 ULu^triilonb. 1«. 

OLD MASTERS AT "THE NATIONAL GALLERY, i:EJ TTIiii^Uiitioiu. !■. Oil, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 243 lllusU.d., an. 

THE PARIS SALON, 1OT2/ Witlj Kicsimile ^keTches. Jh. 

THE PARIS BOCIETY^F FINE ARTS, 1SM> Wi^h_S ketcbjt, 3* » 6J«^ 

BLAKE (WILLIAM): Jniira-proof Eichii>g5 from h« Worksiiy William 

iJn.i. St ')Tr. ^\ iiii iJj.-icjiplit^ T<Ar Folici. ha<t-tiPWDfy b[>?irt|j»> tf'f^^ 

BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by. Crown bvo, cloth exira< 6S- each, 
THE JISCENT OF fItKH. 
DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. With a Fmnirflpiece bv Fopd Madox Buoww. 



BOURNE (HT R/ F0X),'W0RKS'BV. 

EN0H3M MERCHANTS : M*>Tnoi[ s in [Uoi^tratian nf Iho Pfi>nros9 of Brilieb Com- 

nnirf.i Willi niiinLrmna Illus<iaiiaai% Crown Hvo^ c^iotli oita., ?*, Gd. 
EHG LI SH FE WSP APEB S : 7 b^^ 1 1 l^torv of Joti [ ii;iJ[Mn. Twn Vols. Jtijny feva, cl., 'J3«. 
THE OTHER BIDE OF TH£ EMIN PiSHA BELIEF EXPEDITION. Crown Svu, 

r:].j(li_t|^irr(. 0"i^ 

BOWERS, ^LEAVES FROM A riUfitlNG JOURNAL. By George 
BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY, ^ptsj sto. iu««trated boaidi, »•. eicb. 

CHRONICLES OF N0-MAN^6 LAND, J GAMP NOTES. 

BA V AG E LI F S. C it> w »: S vn, do \ b pki r^, '-In, M. * ^JO'fr 3vo , pic* iirq boi rd t* Us. 



BRANDOS OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly 

illuitraltng the Origin of our Vjli^ar CnjioHis, C^reinonit^, and SmJer^^titionSn Willi 
The AfiHIitinnA r.f Sir H r>JRv Kli i^. ^riA. J |lL] '=t7iitir>r)Sh Cf, Svo, fSntli ox cra^ Tn, ttd. 

BREWER (ReV, DR.), WORKS BY< 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REPERENCE&, MO^FSrAND 

BTOK [ E S. H tfi r-<^n ih 'lOnv .^^ nd, ^'^ :■ >t<f^ n **^-o, «■ IoeI-i ciira, 7*. Od. 
AUTHORS AND THEIR V/ORHSi WITH THE DATES: l^n^ m« Append fce% [7 

-' Th-' 1^' .Hli-r'> II.LrHhvi'u. ," stprir Hik- 1 y primed. CfOwri Svo^ ctath Itinp, 4ji* 
A DT GT 1 K A R Y OF MIRACLES. C [ rm n Hvp, doib eiira, rn, Od, 

BREWSTER (SIR D AYU)), WORKS Q7. P»»t sro d. e^ 4b. Od. ea6b. 

MORE WOHLDATKAN 0MB: Creed of Pbilo$qpher and Hopeo Cluistun. Platea. 
THB MARTYRS OP BCIEHOBt Galilko.TtchoBraiib, and Kbplsr, Witb Portraits. 
(£TT£ES 09 HAiyiULIi ||AOIO« Witb Rttioorow lUusiratioas. . 
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BRET HAl^TE, WORKS BY. 

J. IBR A K V I ^ J I t'lON. In Seven Volnmes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Oa, each. 
BR£T UAHTE'i OOLLIGTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Aotbor. 
VoL I, CoupLBTX PoxTiCAL AMD DRAMATIC WoKKS. With Steol Poctrait, 
VoL n, LtTcK or RoARiNO Camp— BoHBMiAM Papbrs— Amxricai LSOBHDft. 
Vol. in. TAI.B8 or THX Aroomaoti— Rastbrm Skbtcheb. 
VoL IV. Gadribi. Conrot. 

Vol. V. StoRlBS— COKDBIISBONOVBLB, &C, 

vd. \t TALcsorTHB Pacific Slops. 

VoLVn. Talks or tmb Pacific Slopb— It. With Portrait by Johk Pbtttb, R^ 



THB 8BLBCT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in Prose and Poetry With Introdnch 



■sz 



Essay by J. M. Bbllbw, Portmit of Author, and 50 lllosts. Cr.Svo, cl. ex., 7a. 
BRET URTB'B POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper dcbackram. Cr.Bvo, 4& 
THB QUEEB OF THE HRATE ISLE. With a8 original Drawinn by Kats 
Grkxmawat, reproduce d in Coloors by Edmun d Evams. Small 4to, doth, Ba* 
Crown bvo, cloth extrai, 3a. 64. each. 
A WAIF OF THB PLAIBS. With 60 Illustrations by Stanlxt L. Wood. 
A WARD OF THB OOLDEB GATE. With ^9 Illustrations by Stamlxt L. Wooo. 
A SAPPHO OF OREBB SPRIBOS, &c. With Two lUnstmtions by Humx Nu»bt. 
COLOBBL STABBOTTLB*S CLIBBT, ABD BOMB OTHRR PBOFLB. With a 
Frontiapiace by Frxd, Barnard. 

Post 8vo, illustrated bosirds, 9a. each. 
OABBIBL COBBOT. I THB LUCK OF ROARIBQ CAMP, fta. 

AB HEIRESS OF RED DOQ, fto. _LCALIFORBIAB STORIES. 

Pott 8vo, illustrated boArdsT^a. each ; cloth limp, 9a. lid. each. 

FUF. I MARUJA. [_A FHYlilS OF THB BIESRAB. 

Fe«p. 8vo picture cover, la. each. 
THB TWIBS OF TABLE MOUBTAIB. I JEFF BRIOQS^S LOTB BTORT. 
SBOW-BOUBD AT EAGLE'S . | 

BRILLAT-SAVXRIHT^PSTROKOMY AS A PINE ART. By Brillat- 

S avariw. Tran slated by R. E. Andbrsow. M.A. Post 8vo. half-bound. 9a. 

BlYDOES.— UNCLE SRUTM HOME. By Harold Brydgbs. P6st 

8vo. il^q'tr^tej boards. 9a . ; cloth limp, 9a. 6d. 

BtJCHANAN^ (ROBERTr~WORKS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Oa. each. 

SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHABAB. With Frontispiece by T. Dalzikl. 
THB BARTHOUAKEj or, Six Da/sand a Sabbath. 

THB CITT OF DREAM : An Epic Poem. With Two Illustrations by P. Macnab. 
THB OUTCAST t A Rhyme for the Time. With 13 Illustrations by Rudolf Bumd, 

Pbtbr Macnab, and Hum b Nisbbt. S mall demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8a. 
ROBERT BUCHABAB*S COMPLETE P0ET1C£L WORKS. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, doth extr a. ya.6H. 
rTown^Bvo. doth extra. 3a. Od. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. each. 



THB SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 

AOHILDOFBATURB. Frontispiece. 

GOD ABD THE MAB. With 11 Illus- 
trations by Frbd. Barnard; 

THB MABTTBDOM OF MADEL1RE. 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper, 



LOVE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
ABBAR WATER. | FOXGLOYB MAROR. 
THE BEW ABELARD. 
MATT ! A Story of a Caravan. Front. 
THB MASTEB OF THB MIBB. Front. 
THB HEIB OF UBRE. 



BoifiroirrcAPTATNy^THEnBooKnaj^Hfi^swora^ 

History ot the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By 
Richard P. Burton. With over 400 Illustrations. Square 8vo, doth extra. 39a. 

BimroirriroBERT): 

THE ABATOMT OF MELABCHOLT: A New Edition, with translations of the 

Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo. doth extra, Ta. 64. 
BfBliABCHOLY ABATOMISBD Being an Abridgment for popular use, of Burton's 

Anatomy op Mblancho lv. Post B vo, cloth limp, 9a. ml. 

"TRI5VE13rBY: 



PAINE CT. HALL). NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 3a. tfd. each; 
^^ Dost 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a. each ; cloth limp, 9a. 6d. each. 

SHAD OW OF A C RIME. | A SOB OF HAG AR. | THE DEEM8TBR. 

CaVEKdN (COMMANDER). -THE CRUISE OF THE "BETdK 

PRIBCB** PRIYATEER. By V. Lovbtt Camrron, R.N., C.B. With Two illustra- 
tions by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cjoth extra. 5a. | p ost8vo. illustrated boards. 9a» 

CAMERON (MRS. H. LOVEtT), NOVELS"lfY. Post8vo,uiust.bds..9»eKafc 
JUUerS GUARDIAB. I p^EIVEPf EVQfU 
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CARLTLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 

by R. H. Shbphxrd, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, la. 64. 

THB OORRBBPOIIDBHOB OF THOMJIB OUtLTLS AHD rIlPH WALDO 
E1IBR801I, 1834 to 1871. Edited bv Charlbi Eliot Noeton. With Portraits. 

j^^^'^^j'".?'"^" f![°- ^^^^^ ^'V^*_ ^** 

CARLYLE (JANE WELSH), LIFE OF. By Mrs. Alexander Irrumd. 

_^i*^_^°_'?'^^*"^?*P^^**° Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra« 7 a. 64. 

CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) WORKS. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. IL, the Poems and Minor Translatirns, with an 
Introductory Essay by Aloxrnon Charlxs Swimbuknb. Vol. III., the Traoslations 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6a. each. 

CSaXtQ AND JACKSOK.-A Tfi£ATIS& OH WOOD £NGfiAVlN6, 

Historical and Practical. By William Amdrbw Chatto and John Jackson. With 
an Adgtional Chapter by Henry G. Bohn. and 450 line Illusts. Large 4t0.hf.-bd.. a»a. 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawsis. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Wo9dcuts. Small 4to, cloth extra, 6a. 
OHAUOBR TOR SCHOOLS. By Mrs. H R^ Hawkis. DemySvaclotn Ump. gB.64« 

CLARE.~FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS: A Tale of Tynedale. By 
Austin Clark. Po«t 8vo. picture boards, i>a. ; cloth limp. t>a. 6J. 

CLIVE (MRS. ARCHER), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illust. boards. 3a. each. 
PRUL FBRROLL. | WHY PAUL FBRROLL KILLBD HIS WIFB. 

CLODD.-MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Edward Clodd. F.R.A.S. 

Second Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3a. Od. 

COBBAN. — THE CURE OF SOULS: A Story. By J. Maclarbn 

Cobban. Post 8vo, illustrated t>oards, 3a. 

COLEMAN rJOm WORKS BY. 

PLATERS RHD PLATWRIGHTS I HAVE KBOWR. Two Vols.. 8vo. cloth, 34a. 
OURLT: An Actor's Story. With si Illusts. by J. C. Dollman. Cr. Svo.cl., la . 64. 

csaA^i ( c. allstow).-the BAh simkter. Post8vo.2sr~ 

COLXTR^(BORtlBEft AKO FbAMC£S), KOVfiU BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 64. each : po«t 8vo, illustrated boards. 3a. each. 
FROM HIDRIOHT TO MIDBIOHT. f BLACKSMITH AHD SCHOLAR. 
TRARSMIORATIOR. | Y OU PLAT MB FA LSE. \ A YILLAOB OOMEOT. 

Post 8vo, Ulu*trated boards. 3a. each. 
SWEET AHBE PAGE. I SWEET AHD TWEHTT. 
A FIOHT WITH FORTUHE. I FRAHCE S. 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Uf Bvo. d.ei , :in. 4id. ^ach . post ^vo. iMunt. hid5,^*J|ii. t^sch , d. limp, 4** Uflt. t*cht 
AHTONlllAt With a l-miitispkce bv Sir Johk Gimirpt^ RA. 
BASIL. lUu*.iraicfi by Sir Jokw GiLHimT, R.A., atid J, Mahomed, 
HIDE Aft D BBlff. illustrated by Sir \ontt GtMiEHT, R^A., *ad J. Mamohst, 
JIPTER DARK, Wini UlLmtMiioin by A, B. Hoir^KTO^f* 
THE DEAD SFXRET, WVlh a Froniiiplece by Sir John GzlbsJit, R.A. 

?UEEH OF HEARTS* With s J-ronihpicco by Sir )qHN Gilskiet, R^. 
HE WOMAK FN WHITE. With lllui&t-s. by Sir I Gilkest, R.A.,andF. A PPAE:it. 
HO HAME. With niciairaiiona by Sir J. E. Milx,ai8, R.A*,and A, W. Cqopsk» 
If V II I S€ E LL A N 1 E S* W it h a Steel 'pl ate Por li ait of W il lu a CoLLlii s- 
ARMADALE. VVi(tk iilij%(raiTaDj by G. H.TitoMAS, 

THB MOOKSTORE, With IlltistniUotui hf G. Du MAUHltKand F. A, Psases. 
MAIV AHD WIFE. With l]Ju£trritJoB£hbvWit.t.tAU Shall. 
POOR MISS FINCH, tlluflir^ted by G. Du MAunisa and Et^wAiD Hu^Mes. 
MISS OR HRS.? With lllcit*. bj b. U Filde^, R.A., and Hew by Woops, A.R A. 
THE RBW HAODALEIV. lliuitrated b; G. Dv ^jj^uhXEr and C. S. Rei»*makot. 
THE FROZEK 0EEP. IlliiRtrated by G. Du MAummR atid J, Mwioa^T. 
THE LAW Airi> THE LADT. Illu«ta. by S. L. Ftmes. R.A., and SroKBV HauU 
THB TWO DEaTIHIEi. 

THB HAUHTED HOTEL. lUn^^trvM bv Aptiitth HorinNS. 
THE PALLEH LEAVES, I HEART AKD SCIEBGE, I THE ETlL OEITIOa^ 
JEXE6BVS DAUGHTER. "! ftAY WO." LITTLE ROYELB. 

THE BLACK ROBE. { A ROGUES LtfE. I THE LEO ACT OF C AIR. 

BLIRD LO VE, W ith Prpt,ic^ by Wm,trh Bes4ht. ind nix]it5 bv A Fcikestieh. 

cotiTOSiieHrcinrRTOs: m^a,), books by. ^ 

I LLU 5TR A T lOF S or T EH R Y BOH . Cro wn %v6, dnih «xtr4. e«. 
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COLMAITS HUMOROUS WORKS : " Broad Qrins," ** My Nightgown 

and Slippers," and other Humorous Works of Grorob Colmam. With Lite by 

G. B. BucKSTOWE, and Frontispiece b y H ogarth. Crown 8^*0, cloth extra. 7«* 6«, 

COLMORE.-A VALLEY OF SHA&OWS. By G. colmore. Author 

of " A Conspiracy of silence." Two Vols., crown Rvo. 

COLQUHOUN. -EVERY INCS A SOLDIER : A Novel. By M. J. 

CoLQUHOUM. Post 8vo, JUnstrated boards *2u, 

CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Cathbrink 
Ryaw. Crown 8vo, !». ; cloth limp. !•• Od. , 

CONWAY (MOMCUftE'D.irWORKS^T: 

DBMOMOLOGY AMD DEVIL-LORB. With 65 lllastraUons. Third Edttion. Twa 

Vols., demy 8vo. cloth extra, *2Sm* 
k WECKLACE OF STORIES. 25 lllusts. by W. J. Hennksst. S<i. 8to, dotk 6s. 
PIMB mp PALM: A Novel. Two Vols., crown 8vo. cloth extra. 91«. 
OEOROB WASHUIGT0M*8 RULES OF ClYILITT Traced to their Sources and 

Restored. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum. Jta, Cd. 



COOK (DUTTOHrTrOVELS~BY.*^ 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo, 



w«^ ., „ ... •.cLex..3».«d.; post? vo.illusl. boards, »•, 

L EO . Post 8vo. illastrated boards, fis. 

C5RKWXir-roPDlS!i~R0MANClO>P~taFl?ESTlJrER^^^ 

LAUD ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, ana Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by RoDBRT HtJKT, F.R.S. Two Steel-plates byG Eo.CituiKSHAHic. Cr. 8vo. cl^ ^a. Hd. 

COTES.— TWO GiRtS OSTA BARGE. By V. CEcirc^iii: \vith 

44 inustrations by F. H. Townsbnd. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ;!». 6d. 

CRADDOCK.— THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAIHS. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Post dro. illiist bds.,t>». - ci limp. :1a. lid. 

CRili.-ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. BvMattCrim. With 

a Frontispiece b y Da w. Beard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3». 6d. 

<3fitrffii5HlNK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series • 

The First hx>m 1835 to 1843; Iha Second from 1844 to 1855. A Gatbdrinit ot 

Uke Best Humour ot Thackeray. Hood, Mayhbw. Albert Smith, A'Beckktt 

Robert Brouoh, &c. With numerous Steel Enxravin^ and Woodcuts by Cruie! 

BHAHK. HiNB, Landellb, &c. Two VoIs , crowu 8vo.- cloth silt Va. Ad. aach 

THBUPBOF OEOROE CRUIK8HA1IK. -87 BL»»«fi^D *j"RRV^Twm 84 
Illustra tiODS and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo. cloth extra Ta. «d 

C U MM IN tf (C. F. GORDON), WOftKS BY. Demy 8Vo.cl. ex.. 8«.0d.aach - 
Ml THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and ,, Illusti^^LS * 

IB THE HIMALAYAS AH D OB fllE INDI AN PLAINS. VWth^ JlustratioBs, 

^lA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. With Photogravure Fronthi. D emy 8yo, cl.. Ta. M. 

CU5SARS.-A^Ain)BCroiro'F"BERALT^^^ 

o «?^ Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., Ac By Johm E. Cussans. With 
40S Woodcuts. Two Coloured and Two Plain Plated. Cro^jn8 vo. cloth extra. 7.. €«. 

CYPLES(W.)--HEARTS of GOLD. Cr. 8vo.cl.3s.6d.; post8vo.bcll~2s: 
I)XNllL.--JI]rR^^ 

^Dawieu W ith Illustrations by Robert CrUikshawk. Crown 8vo, cloth exta, 3» fid 

BXBDET.-Tlili: EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. By Alphonsf 
Daudet. Crown Bvo cloth extra 3 n. Od. ; po.t Bvo . iUnAtrated boards, ija. 

DTVENAKT.-HINTS FOR l>AREy TS ON T HS C ft0 7crOF"APRQ: 

wrrTyy?!^".!^" J^^i"^ ^I^^S'l^^^^" MA. P^s?8mla.T cl.^!^0^ 

^w«. ..^ Crown 8vo. I». each: cloth limp. la. lid. each 

SSlRl?^^SK?c"?^i^¥' !«*^™S AKD^URGICArHiWrS. 
SSSff »^»"ySf ^M.r^'^'i'S" * ^"'*^* »" ««»'*^ »°d Disease. 
m??eVf^^Jirr™ • AJTreatjseonCorpalency, and a Dietary for Its Cuw. 
,^^yPg^Jf9'!0 LIFE - Crown 8vo. i Jiut clofhT imp. »■> «d. 

cSfe!;d't?;H!i-y!f'^*»£'^»?'^'-^***^^.^P^^"'^^ MSS-ftv »lie first .timt 

Gw^S2^t DD E^»*«?u!J1^ M"«o"al-I°troductron ""^ Notes, T)y the Rev. A^ 
UKOSART, D.D, Two Yois., crown 8vo,ploth boards, 1^ . * -^ *^ 
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DAWSON.-THE FOUNTAIN OP YOUTH : A Novel of Adventure. 
By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paul Devon. WUh Two Illustrations by 
Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jIm. Oil. 

DE GUERIN.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE D£ GU&RlN. Edited 

by G. S. Trebutirn. With a Memoir by Sainte*Beuvb. Translated from the 
goth Frenc h Edition by Jessie P. FaoTH iN QHAM. Fcap. gvo, half'bopod, ii»» 64> 

15niAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavibr db 

Maistre. Translated by Hewry Attw ell . Post 8vo. cloth limp. 9u, <ld. 

DE MILLE.-A CASTLE IN SPAIN, By James Db Mille. With a 

F rontispiec e. Crown ^vo.jcloth extra . :i«. 0<M p o^t 8v o, illnstrated boa rds, 9m, 

DERBY (THE).~THE"BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF: A ChrcSSIHfe 

of the Race por The Derby, from Diomcd to Donovan. With Notes on the Win- 
ning Horses, the Men who trained them, Jockeys who rode them, and Gentlemen to 
whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and Betting Men of the period, and 
Br ief Accoants of The Oaks. By Loui s Henry Curzow. Cr.Svo, cloth extra, Oe . 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOlTlLS BY. Cr.Svo.cl.. »a.6d. ea.; post 8vo,bds.,SN.ea, 
OUR L ADY OP T EARS. | C IRCE'S LOVER S. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. iUastrated boards. )!•. each. 
SKETCHES BT BOZ. I RICHOLAB NICKLSBY. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 1 OLIVER T WIST. 

THB BPBBCHBS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliogrsphy. 

Edited by Richard Hernk Shepherd. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6i0>— Alto a 

Smaller Edition, in the Af^v^^itV Li^ary, post 8vo, doth limp. 3*. 6d. 

ABOUT ENGLARD WITH DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 lUustraUons 

by C. A. Vandhrhoof. Alfred Rimmer, and others. Sq. Svo. cloth extra, Te* 6d. 

DICTIONARIES 

A DICTIONARY* OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic JBj the Rev. 

E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7a. 04. 
THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS. REFERENCES, PLOTSi, AND 

STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer. LL.D. With an English Bibliooramit 

Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7«. Od« 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. Svo, cloth limp, 9a. 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana- 

tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bknt, A.M. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 7a. 64. 

SLANG DICTIONARY : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. Svo, c1., 6a. €4» 

WOMEN OF THB DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. By F. Hays. Cr.Svo, cl., As. 

WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curioas. Quaint, and Out-of- 

the- Way Matters. By Ehezkr Edwards. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7b. flki. 

DIDEROT.— THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 
tions,from Diderot's " Le Paradoxe sur leCom^dien," by Walter Hbrries Pollock. 
Wi th a Preface by Henry Irving. Crown 8vo, parchroent^4». <M. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN). WORKS BY. ! : 

THOMAS BEWICK i HIS PUPILS. With 95 IllnstraHons. Square Svo, cloth JIa. 

FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle db Corday; Madame Roland; Tiis 

Princess de Lambai.lb ; Madame de Genlis. Fcap.8vo,hf.roxburghe.!|a.64. 

E IGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Crown Svo. cloth ex rra, 6a. IPreparing, 

DOBSON (W. T.), WORKS BY. Post Svo, cloth limp, 9a. 64. each. 
UTERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, AND FROLICS. 
POET ICAL INGENUITI ES AND^ECCENtRICITIES. 

0ONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY: 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9*. each: cloth limp. 9ii. 64. each. 
THB MAN-HUNTER. | WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAHT 

QAUGHt AT LAST! A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPHS. 

TRACKED AND TAKEN. | IN THB G RIP OF THB LAW. 

THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 25 iUnitrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 

:ja. 64. X post Svo, illustrated boards. 9a. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browub. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra. il«. 64. _«__«_-_«_-______ 

DRAMATISTS. THE~bLb. With Vignette Portraits. Cr. Svo. cl. ex., 611. per VoU 
BEN JONSON*S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio* 

graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifforo. Edited by Col. Cunningham. Three Volt. 
CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the PUyt 

complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introdoclory Bteay 

bv A. C. Swinburnb ; Vol. III., Translations of thn Iliad and Odyssey. 
MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Ccl. Cuwkinoham. One Vol. 
MASSIHOBR'S PLAYS, From Gifford's Test. Edit.b7Col.CuMMiMOBAit. OneVoL 
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ftOOK^ PUBLISHED BV 



A. CONAN 



DOYLE (CONAN).~THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. By 

DoYLB, Author of " Micah Clarke.'* Crown 8vo, cloth extrm, 6«. 

DifNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, dotb extra, 7s. •d. each. 
A lOOIlL OBPMTURIt How Ortbododa and I Went roimd tba World by Oor- 
selves. With i ti lllustrationt by F. H. Townsehd. 
AI AMERICA ! flIHL IM LOMDOt. With 80 lUottradons by F. H. Towksiw d. 

DYER— THE FOLK-LORE OF PLAHTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiskltoh 

Dybk, M. A. Crown »vo, cloth extra, 0«« 

KARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introdactions and Annota- 
^ tionf , by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Voloma 

rLBTOHBB'B (OILBB) COMPLBTB POBMB. Ons Vol. 

DAY»B' (SIR iOBM) COMPLBTR POETICAL W0RE8. Two Vols. 

HBRRICE^ (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 

tIDHEY'B (BIB PHILIPl COMPLETE POETICAL WOR KB. Three Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 
By E. R. Pbakck Bdocumbk. With 41 Illottratlons. Crown 8vo, dotb satra, gs» 

SDWARDES (MRS. ANNIEX NOVELS BY: 

A POIBT OP HOBOUR. Post ttvo» Ulostrated boards, »•. 

ARCHIE LOTTBLL. Crown 8vo , clot h extra, gw. gd. ; post gvo. must bbards, 9m* 

EDWARDS (EUEZER).-WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Carious, Quaint, and Oat*ot*the-Way Matters. By BuBssx EowASoa. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. #4. 

EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-X NOVELS BY. 

BITTT. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ^s. t doth limp, SI*. 64. 

PEL IC IA. Post 8vo. lUn str sted board*, ila. 

WBCESTON (EDWARDjr=R6XY ; a Novel Post 8vo. illut t bds., 28. 

EMAKUEL.~ON DIAMOUDS AND PRECIOUS~^WH£ST"T^£S 

History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their Reality'. By 
Harry ExAHURt,, F.R.G.S . Wi th Illustrati ons, tinted and plain. Cr. 8vo, d. ex., < •. 

DTGLISHMAlTS HOUSITTHE: a Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Buildinc a House ; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, Ac. By C. I. 
RicMARDSOM. With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Illusta. Crown 8vo, dotb, 7s* M« 

fWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKSIY: 

THE LIPE ABD TIMES OP PBIBCE OHABLEB STUART, Conot of Albany 
(Thb Youmo Prbtrndbr). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ts. •d. 
^■■Sy^ ^lf^^* ^^' STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown >vol dotb.««> 
BYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 

JoMW BROwmwo. F.R .A. S. With 70 Illnsts. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. !•• 
FAMlLlAft SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samuel Arthur 

* Brut. A.M. Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, doth extra, Ta. #<t » 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, doth extra, 4s. M. each: 
THE CHEMICAL HI8T0RT OF A CABDLB: Lecturesddivered before a Juvenil* 

Audience. Edited by Wiixiam Crookbs. F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 
OB THE VARIOUS IHORCES OP BATURE, ABD THEIR RELATIOBS TO 

EACH OTHER. Edited by William Crookxs. P.C& With Ulnstratioos. 

FAKitER (J. akson), Works by. 

MILITABT MABBER8 ABD CUSTOMS. Crown 8to, doth extra, Oa. 

W AR: Three jEssavs, reprint^ ^'^Q" ** MiliU ry Man ners." Cr. gvo, la. ; el., la. •«!• 

FfiSTR (MANVILLE).--THE NfiWmSTRESS : A Novel. BroTMAN. 

viLLE Frnw, Author of^** Double Cunning," & c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 641. 

PlCTlOH.-A CATALOGUE OF NEARLf SiXllONDRED" WORKS 

OF PICTIOB published by Cnatto & Winous. with a Short Critical Notice of 
ewch (40 pages, demy 8vo). will be sent free upon application. 

FIN-BEC.—THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art o£ 

fIREWORKS, THE COMPLETfART OF MAKING; or, Tbe Pyro: 
iechnist*s Treasury. By Thomas Ksntish. With S67 Ulustratioaf . Cr.8vo,dnft«. 
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FITZGERALD (PERCY. M. A.. F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THB WORLD BEHIID THE SCKHBl. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 
UTTLB ■88JITS! Passages from r '^ *" ~ - 

A^DAT*B TOUBt Jonmev throaeb 
" ~ ^ iSvo, cloth 



FATAL IBEO. Crown tfvo, cloth 



Poet 8vo^ illustr?t9d boards, 9e. each. 
BELLA DOBBA. | LADT OF BRABTOMB. I THB SEOOBD HBB. TIIiLOTBOB. 
POLLY. I BEVEB F ORGOTTEB. I ■B YBBTY-FIYB BBOOEB BTBBBT. 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (of Aaohliileok). With an Account of bis SaTtogs, 
Doings, and Writings ; and Foar Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo. cloth. ijAe. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA : A Romance. By Camili.b Flammarion. 
Translated by Augusta Ricb Stbtsoh. With 87 lUostrations by Dm Bixlxr, 
MraBACH, and Gambard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gw. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS : Christ's Victoria 

in Heaven. Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosabt, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, Sc 

FLUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of FamUy Letters. 
Poet 8vo, pictore cover, le. | cloth limp, le. %4* 

FOWBLAWQUE(ALBAWY).-FILTHY LUCRE. PostSvo, illnst. bds., 2l, 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Se. 64. each; post 8vo, Ulnttrated boards, 3a. each. 
OBB BT OBB.I QUBEB OOraETUJLXA BEAL QUEBB. j KIBQ OB BBATET 

OLTHPIA. Post 8vo. innst bds., 3b. | BBTHER*S OLOTB. Fcap.8vo,plct. cover. Is. 
BOMABCEB OF THB LAW. Crown «vo. cloth. 6e. ; po<t 8vo. illnst. boards. 3e. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD). NOVELS BY. 

BBTH'8 BB0THER*8 WIFE. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3b. 
THE LAWTOB OIBL. With Frontispiece by F. Babmabo. Cr. 8vo, doth ex., 6s. | 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3b. 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Hbnry Van Laun. 

Three Vole., demy 8vo. cloth boards, Te. 64. each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG HARI : or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre- 
face by Sir Bartlb Fbxxx. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8b. 6d. % post 8vo, illnst. bds.. 3b. 

FRISWELL(HAIN).— ONE OF TWO ; A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 28> 

FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. aown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. 64. each. 
OIBOUSLIFBABDOIBOUSCBLBBRITIBB. I LIVES OF THB C0BJUBEB8. 
THB OL^ BHOWMEB ABD THE OLD LOBDOB FAIBB. 

FRrS (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 

Showing their Name. Date of Foundation, ObJecU, Income, OiBcials, Ac. Bdited 
by JoHK Lamb. Published Annually. Crown Svo, cloth, Iw. 64. 

HARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo. le. each : cloth limp, 1b. 64. each. 
^ A TEAR'S WORE IB OARDBB ABD OBEEBHOUBE: Practical Advice as to the 
Manacement of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gborob Glbnnt. 

HOUSEHOLD HOBTIOUIAURE. By Tow and Jamb Jbrrold. Illustrated. 

THE OAEDEB THAT PAID THE KBBT. By Tom Jbrrold. 



OUB KITCHEB OAEDEB 1 The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. By 

Tom Jbrrold. Crown Svo. cloth, 15. 6(f. 
■Y OABDEB WILD, ABD WHAT I OBEW THEBE. By Francis G. Hxath. 
Crown Svo. cloth eitra. gilt edges. 6b. 

GAkRETT.— THE CAPEL GIRLS: A Novel. By Edward Garrett. 
Crown »vo. cloth extra. 3e. 64.; post dvo. illustrated boards. 3b. 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, THE. Is. Monthly. In addition to the 

Articles upon subjects in Literaiure. science, and Art, tor which this Magacine has 
so high a reputation. ''TABLE TALK** by Sylvanos Urban appears monthlv. 
\*Bou$td Volwnn for rtcetUytars kept m itock, 8b. 64. each caset for bindtHg, 3b» 

QENTLEMAN'S ^N^TUAL, THE. Published Annually ip Npy^mber, 11. 
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10 eOOK S PUBLISHED BY 

GERMAN POPULAH STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 
and Translated by Eooak Tatlok. Whh Introdoction br Johh Rcskin. and m Steal 
Platea after GaoaoE Ckuikshahk, Square 8vo. cloth. 0»«IUI.: gilt edgo. Tm^ <»«U 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

CrowD bvo, cloth extra, S*. •d. each ; post Sro. illastrated boards. 3». MCh. 
BOBUI OBAT. I LOVIMO A DREAM. 1 THB OOLDEV SHAFT. 
TBI FLOVSK OF THE FOREST. | OF m OH DEGREE. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards. !l|a, each. 



nn DEAD HEART. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD BAT? 

FOR THE RIHG. | A HARD EEOT. 

aUEEE OF THE HEADOW. 
f PASTURES GREEN. 



ni LOVE ARD WAR. 

A HEARTS PROBLEM. 

BT MEAD AID STREAM. 

THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

FANCY FREE. I IN HONOaR BOOin). 

HEARrS DEU6hT. I BLOOD-MONET. 



QIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).~SENTENCEDi Cn 8vo. is. ; cl.. Is. M. 

GILBERT (WILLIAH), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. illustrated boards. 9m. each. 
DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE, COSTERMOHGBR. 
THE WIZARD OF TH E MOUNTAIN.!^ 

GILBERT (W. S.X ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Two Series, 2s. 6(L each. 
The FiasT Sbries coauiofi: The Wicked World— Pvgmal ton and Galatea— 

Charity— The Princess— The Palace of Troth- Trial by Jory. 
The Sbcono SsKnts: Broken Hearts— £nKag<^— Sweethearts— Gretcben— Dan*! 
Dnice— Tom Cobb— H.M^ . ' * Pinafore "—The Sorcerer— Pirates of Penxance. 

BIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS written by W. a Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer— H. M.S. •* Pinafore "—Pirates of Penzance— lolanthe— Patience^ 
Princess Ida — The Mikado— Trial by lury. Demy 8vo. cloth limp. 9s. 6d. 

THE •« GILBERT AND SULLIVAN" BIRTHDAY BOOK : Qaoutioos for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir A. 
SuLLrv AW. C ompiled by At-kx. Watson. Royal i6mo. Jap, leather. *2»» 4UU 



GLAHVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY 

THE LOST HEIRESS: A Tale of Love, BattI 



, _. Battle and Adventnro. With a musts, by 

Hume Nisrkt. Cr. 8vo. 'cloth extra. 3s. 0«l. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, 9s. 
THE FOSSICKER : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Frontispiece and Vigaett« 
by Hums Nisbet. Second Edition . Cr own 6vp. cloth eitra, aa» 6 dL 

GIENNY.-A YEARS WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fraii« 
and F rame Garde n. By Ge orgb Glenw y. P os t 8vo. l a.; cloth limp, la.^. 

eODWIN.-LiVES OF THE NECfiOBAHCERS. By Wiij.um God, 
win. P ost 8vo. cloth limp, 9*u ^_^ 

eOLDEN TREASUfirT)F THODGHtrTHE : An EncycWpiedia of 
QtJO TATiows. Edited by THEonoKR Ta^ lor. Crown 8vo, cl oth gilt, Ta. 6J . 

50WrN5:^^lVE THOUSAND~MILESlN A SLEbGE : A Mich^itif 

lourney Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowino. With 30 Illustrations by C J. 
U REM, and a Map by E. W bllf.r. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, feta. 

GRAHAM. — THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE: A Story By Leonard 

Graham. Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, la. 

CREEKS ANirTRnrATISrT«E~U¥E""0P'TPHErdSEriBid-1r35i 

Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Konbr. Edited by Dr. F. HtiSFFsa. 
Wit h 545 Illti strati ons. Large crown 8vo. cloth ext ra, 7 b * 6d. 

6EPHW0015^AMES),"W0RKS"BY.'~C^ o. cloth extra. 3.. Od. each. 
THE WILDS OF L ONDOR. | LOW-LIFE DEEPS. 

eBEVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 

■lEAHOR. Translated by Eliza E. Chasb. With 8 lUustrations. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 6«. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Sis. 
A EOBLE WO MAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra , ga. \ post 8vo» illustrated boards. 9n, 

GRIFFITH.-CORINTHIA MARAZION : A i^ovel. By Cecil iiRip: 

PITH, Author o^" Victory Deanc." & c. T hree Vols^ crown 8vo. 

HitSBERTON (JOHN, Author of •• Helenas Babies"). NOVlSLS'BYr' 
^^ Post 8vo. illustrated boards Sla> each ; cloth limp. 3s» 6d. each. 

BBUETOR*S BAYOU, | QQUMTRT LVCKi 
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BAIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trand« 
latfed from the Germap of Dr. J. Piwcus. Crown 8vo. Ja.; cloth limp. !■« 6dU 

HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. ct.8vo.ci. ex.. 6.. each. 

KEW SYMBOLS* | LBOB MPS OF THE MOltBO W. | THE BBReBHT PLAT* 

M AIDBW ECSTASY. Small 4 to. cloth extra, 8». 

HALL-SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

With numero&s Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, Gilbskt, Haxvby, and 
Georg e Cruiksh awk. Medium 8yo, cloth extra, 7«. 6d. • 

HA LnMir(ANDR .).-EVERY-DAYlPA PERS. Post 8vo. bds., 2s. 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over 100 Facslmii^ 

a n d Explanatory Text. By Don Felix de Salamanca. Post 8vo. cloth limp. Jlw. Od. 

HANKY-PANKY : A Collection of Very Easy Triclcs, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of Hand. &c. Edited by W. H. Crkmer. With ooQ 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 4«. 6«1. _ 

HARDY (LADY DUFFOS). - PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By 

La dy Dukkus Hardy. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. *im, ■ 

HARDY (THOMAS). -UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By 

1 homas Hardy, Author ot "Far from the Maddicg CiDwd.*' With Portrait «nd 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3<. Od. ; piost 8vo. illustrated boards. Sin. 

HAR WOOD.— THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwood. Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, Si». ^ 

HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square Svo. doth extra. O*. each. 
THE ART OP BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 9 1 Illuatrailons. 
THE ART OF DECORATION. With Coloured Frontispiece atid 74 II lust rations. 
CHAUOER FOR CHILDR EN. With 8 Coloured Pl ates and 30 Woodcuts. 

THE ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo. Is. ; doth. Is. 64* 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy 8vo cloth limp. 2». <kl. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.,M. A.). -AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irvimo. Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artbmus Waro^ 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6s. 

HAWLEY"SMART^WITH0UT LOVE OR LICENCE: A Novel. By 

H awley Smart. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3». Od. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. Jls. 

HAWTHORNE.— OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Ha^vthornb. 

Annotated with Passages from the Autbor's Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
Phot^^eravures. Two Vols., crown Svo buckram, gilt top^ 1.^. 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 

C16WD Svo. cloth extra, 3«. Od. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
OARTH. I ELLICE QUENTIN. 1 BEATRIX RANDOLPH. J DUST. 

SEBASTIAN STROBE. DAYID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. | THE SPE CTRE OF THE CAHBRA, 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, its. each. 
MISS CADOONA« \ LOYE-O R A NAME. 

MRS. OAINSBOROUGITS DIAMONDS. Fcap. Svo, niustrated cover, It. 

A DREAM AND A FOROETTIN0. Po st 8vo clot h limp. Is* 0«l . __^ 

HEATH.-MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERA 

By Francis George Heath. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. Os. 

HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WOR&f BY. Post 8vo.cl6thrunp. 3s. 6d. each. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MAST ERS. | SO CIAL PRESSURE. 

lYAN DE BIRON : A No vel . Cr. Svo, d. extra, tin. 6d. ; post Svo, illpsf. bds., 3^ 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA PAGE : A Novel. By Isaac Henderson. 

Crown Hyp, cloth extra. 3w. ftd. . . ^ 

HERMAN.-A LEADING LADY. By Hknry Herman, joint -Aiithqr 
of *' The Bithc^ bihie.*' Post bvo, illustrated boards, 3«. f cloth extia, ^m* 6iL 
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19 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



HERRICK*S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLITK OOLLBCTBD F0BH8. With ftf«Donal-lntrodiict>oo and Noies b; ihd 
lUv. A. B. G»o»A»T. P.P. ; Steel Portrmit, Ac. Three Volt^ ctowm >vo. c L bd>^ IS*» 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Tbeodcx 
HmttTXKA, Tnuwlfd by AmiUK Ramiom. Crown 8to^ cIoUi extra, 4e» 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the Fdople. By Cberalitf 
EnitsT voii HiMn-WAyntoo. With t niostratlons, Cr. Stro, cloth ertni, Sn. Q ^ 

HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

fAYBBM iVBCDOns AMD UlYUIOBi lododlac ReminiioeBeet eoniiected with 

Coflee Hootet, Oobe, ftc With IIlnttraHont. Crown 8yo, doth, Se. 6«L 
THB LIVB OD JLDVBITOIEB OF A GHBAP JAOE. Bj Omb or ncs Pka- 

TE«MiTr. Edited by Chakles Himplbt. Crown 8vo. cloth cxtre. 3iu ##1. 

HOEY.—THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Post8vo.2s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD(JOHN).~NUGARA SPRAY. Crmn>8vo,ls. 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

FBEgBRYATIOM. By Gokdom Honntg. M.P. Crown 8vo, le. j doth, !■■ 9d. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

TUS^AUTOOBAT OF THB BRBAKPAtT-TABLB. JUottnted br |. Gobdoh 

kMnellerl 
np, sfn. 
THB PKOPBMOR £T THB BBBAKFAtT-tABLB. Poet gvo, doth Ump, «■. 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 
of the Aatbor, Portrait, and too lUostratioot. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7a. •«!• 
HOOD*S WHIHB ABD ODDITIBB. With 85 lUnstratioiis. Poet 8vo» printed oa 
laid paper and half'bound, f>e« 



Thombom. Poet 9rcL doth liinp« da. #4. Anotl>er Edition, in amaller type, with 
an Introdoctioo by G. A. Sala. Poet 8vo, cloth limp ***- 



HOOD (TOMX-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noeh*aArluBological Narrative. By Tom Hood. WUh 15 lUoauationabyW.BauMTOH 
and E. C Barmbb. Square 8vo, cloih extra, fflt ednee. Se. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS: including his 

Lndicrout Adventures, Bons Mots, Pons, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author. 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and lUnttrations. crown 8vo, doth extra, Tw. 6d. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. Gborgb 

H oopB B. Post 8vo , illustrated bo a rds , ;t»^ 

HOPKINS.-" 'TWIXT"XOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By TiGni 

HoFKiws. Poet 8vo, illustrated boards, tie. 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait by Sommbks. Tenth Edition. Cr.8vQ, doth extra. Te. 
HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER : An Anecdotic Medley. ByTHOR- 

manbt.^ Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra . 6e» 

HUHT.-ESSAYS BY L&16U flDNT : a Talb for a Crimnby Corner. 

A». Edited by ( DMUNn Ollibr. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and balf>bd., Sla. 

HDNf (Bh& AlPitfiD). NOVELS fit. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra. 3a. IM* each: post 8vo. Ulastrated boards. 9«. ea<*h. 
THB LBAdAb CABEBT. 1 gELF-COBPBHBED . | THAT OTHBB PBR80B. 
THORWICROPTB HOPBL. Post 8vo, illustrate d boa rds. 9a. 

HUTCHISON.-HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. Hutchison: 

With g; Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 3e. ##1. 

flYDkdl^HOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System. Containing 
a Translation of all his CommunidatidttB on the Subject, the Technique of hJB 
Method, and Statistics. By Rbmaud Soxob. M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, <b. 

IDLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome 
* and Robbrt E. Babb. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence Monthly. 

INGELOW (JEANX-FATED TO BE FREE. With 24 Illustrations 
by G. J. _f'**^^"^ ^^- ^o» clo^** extra, 3a. <ld. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, jja* 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. Crown8vo,ls.;cloth, 1s.6<L 
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ttlSH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A. PgRCEVAL Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ga. 64i. ____«__ 

JAMES.~A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By Charles 

^ James. Po«t 8vo, picture cover, 1 », ; cloth limp, 1 fuJSd. ____« 

JANVIER.-PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. ByCATHBRiNE 

A. Jawvikk. Crown »vo, cloth ex tra , 6e. * 

JAT (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illastrated boards. 9«k each. 
THa DJLBK COLLBEN. | TH E QUEBM OF COHMAUOHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARDX WORKS BY. Post Svo. cloth Ump. sis. 64. each. 

■ATURB MEAR LOMDOll. | THE LIFE OP THE FIELDS. | THE OPEM JUB. 

THE EULOOT OF RICHABD JEFFERIES. By Walter Bssant. Second Bdi- 

tion. With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, <!•• 

JENNINGS (H. J.X WORKS BY. 

OUBIOSITIBS OF ORITIOISII. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 9m. 64. 

LORD TEHHYSOB ; A Biographical Sketch. With a Photograph. Or. Sro, cL, 6», 

JEROME. — STAGELAND : Curious Habits and Customs of its In* 
habiuntt. By Jerome K. Jkromb. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partrukib. 
Sqo are 8vo, picture cover, le. ; cloth limp, JM*, 

JS^OL&.-TH& BAbBER'S C&AIK ; & lAH UKbUKUOU LBTl'fifi& 

By DouoLAS Jerrolp. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and halt-bound, iN. 

JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post 8vo. i«. each; cloth limp. Is. 64. each. 
THE QJkRDBB THST PSID THE REBT. 

HOUSEHOLD HOBTICUL TURB: A Gossip aboot F lowers. Illtutratad. 
OOR BJTCHEB OJLBDEB; The Plants, an d How we Cook Thetn. Cr. 8vo,cl^le.64. 

JESSE.-SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY UFE. By 

Edward Jesse. Post 8vo, clotti limp, ij». 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. Cr.Svo. cl. extra. 7.. 64. each. 
FIBQER-RIBO LORE: Historical, Legendary, und Anecdotal With nearly 300 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
CRBDUUTIES, PAST ABD PRBSEBT. Including^ the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 

Talismans, Word and letter Divination, Exorcising and Bleating of AninuUt, 

Birds, Eges, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
OBOWBS ABD C0R0BA TI 0B8: A History ot Regalia. With loo Illnttratione. 

JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wiluam Gifford. Edited by Qolonel Cunhino* 
HAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6e« each. , 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whiston. 

Containing *'The Antiquities of the Jews " and " The Wars ot the Jews." With 
lUnttrationi and Maps. Two Vols., demy 8vo, haH'bonnd, ia». 64. 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 
*^ Robert Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 9«. 64. 

KERSHAW. — COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorou* 

Sketches. By Marr Kershaw. Post 8vo, illusttated boards, iia. } oloth, i>e. 64. 

KEYSER. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By Arthur Kxysbk 

Cr own 8vo, picture cover, le. % cloth limp, te. 64. 

KnifGCR. ASHE), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo,cl 3e 64.ea.:pp6t8vo,bdaH9e.ea 

A DRAWB QAME. | •»THB WEARIBO OF TUB ORBEB.'* 

Post SToTiUustrated boafds.'^e ebcti 
PASSIOB'S SLAVE. | BKLl B ARRY. 

KINGSLEY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

OAESHOn CASTLE. Post 8vo, iUustrated boards. 9a. 

BUMBBR 8BYEBT EBB. C rown 8vo, cloth extra. ««. 64. 

gHI5HTS"rfHEr(SFTHET,I0N : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century, 
lidited, ▼ th an louoducuco, by the Mar9Uiss of Lorni, K.1. Cr.ttvo, d. ex.. 6a, 
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KNIGHT. -THE PATIENT'S VABE MECUM: How to Ger Most 

liewtiit Irom Mn^iraL Adince, By Wjitliav kwi^MT* MJtCS^, *0[d Bew*KP 
Kn ioht. L ,rLC.P. Crtmn 6vo. f ■,; doilj timp, l<.€i l, " \ _ 

TAMB'S (CHARLES 1 COMPLETE WORKS, in Pro^ nx^ Versc^ 

*^ incEudmii; '' Pocrrj' for Ctiitdreii"' and *' Piince Ikird?." Edited^ with H^^i^tid 

ixitroducti^a, by K, H. SiiifUitaxi. With Two Ppnraita iud Fac^imilD of apa^e 
of the ''ESi&ar DO Roast Pij!.'" Crown Svo, ball- bound, }«. Oith 
THE ESdAYS OF ELIA, Post Sva. t>rintcd on laid pjiper and Ijalf-boand, ^H. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: SkrHchrif and Chafacteii bv CmaHLe:^ Ljiidfl, sdecied &9cti Idl 

Lett PIS liy Perci FiTJTGEHALD. Fo$i Sv'O, tfcrth limp* Jim. I|d> 
THB DRAMATIC EBSAlfB Of*CllARLES LAVB. M'lLh ImrDduction Ana Kot» 
by f^HA?fi' ^HT MATTnr\^s , ;itid Steel- plj^j Pprir*StH Fcap, E!i*n. hf -brf*, ^a* 9«l* 



LANDDR. -CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PBAR£, flr»;,, bi-tortf Sir Thomas f.iTv, (ouc l',3n>T ]>-M-r-.«t^ilJn^, i-^h N^'LJ-it-rribtrf 15;^;. 
Tj i^hbctj i^ »ddtrl A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUHD BPKNiER with ti^a 
l.ari oi Kft'^'^x, toiicbJnE tin; biirttt;, of Uel2ii4< 1595- I*/ W^i^TKit SAVAos^la^HDOi^ 
J- cap, hivo, half-Rfjitbiit^ he , Si*- ftil. . ' \ ■ ■ 

LANE.-THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly edited in 

EnfilEind TUB &RAB(AK HICHTS' ESTtlRTAlStfEHm TraaMat*a from thi 

Amhit^ wilti Notes, by ED^i^AHii William Lahi^.. Ulu^trated by ui*af hundred 

En^ravinitft Irom Deigns by HiLHveY. Edited by Edward Staiu.it PoolI^ With 11 

VrM arft b y St*wt.fv L * a* - Poolp . Thr g^ VqUj., demy %va. etoth arirt; !%♦ Bjf.eaeh. 

LARDER. A_SI_NNErS SENTENC E : A Ndvel By A, LAaftgm. ^ yoU. 
LARWOOD (JACOM), WORKS mr~~ ' . 

THE BTOKY OF THE LOW DON PARKS, Witb Illusti. Cf. fVo, cleJftnL B<>. «d, 

ANECDOTES OP THE CLGBOY £ The Aatiqujtieji, Hnnioars^, and £cc«mHc^es uf 

tlJL'Clotb, Pctl ^VQ, pdutt'd Dti Uid p«per?Lnd b^U-bouAdTiiliftk ' '* 

Poat 8V0, cloth limp. *i.eJ.*ath, - '^^"1^ ^^ ♦ 

FORE H S IC AHECD OTEfl. | TH£A TR !CJim66lS0l3ll. 

L£1GH (HENRY S,), WORKS BY, -"' ■. - . . 

CAROLS OP COC K A ¥ N E, J * i i ti t l d on ha n <f *mide pkper, bfrunff In "butikf ani, &•* 
J E U X D*E S PK I T. I .J 1 r ^ a ! J V H t N i. v S^Lk tr. Tf . Po^jjy q. e^otj-i ti ttrp, Jiw, tM> 

LEYS < J OH Hi -THE' LINDSAYS : A lioma nce. Post ^vo> i ilugt,twAi^,2sZ 

LIFE""lH LONOON; or. The Hisiory of Jekkv Mawthor^j and Cur- 

js thia:^ Tuu* Witli Cjiiii; shank's Coloured lUustraiioni. Crown avo,63«|he*tr*, 

'''_**_*'^ t^'^^g^ J>dtfHWfa^[^<>ying^. 

LINTON (E, LYNN), WORKS BY, Poit«va,d<.<hihiip.si»-«d.«cb. 

WITCH STORIKB* f O UFSELVESl Essavs.oh Wo^-kh. 

rrm.Tn Hvci, rloth ^Ttra, 3m* 6d, tacb i pusi Svi>. iMn^trMc^d bc^ardi, "^mjemch, 
BOWIHO THE WIHD. 1 UKDER WHICH LORD? 

PATRICIA Rt:«BALL, [ *'MV LOVEP* | lONE, 

ATONEMENT OP LEAM DUHDAS. j PAstOH CAEEW, imllonAtra ft SlMr, 

THE WORLD WELL LOST, | 

Po^r Hvo, nin^ir^t^ bpardg. '^h. each. 

THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. _ \ WITH Jl BlLKElf THBEAOw 

FREESBOOTIITG; Eiiracts fjoni ibe vfreckaof MrkLvwH LiHion* PMt Bvo, cloth, 

LONGFELLOW^S POETICAL .WORKS. With inimeroBs Illustrations 

on Sk^i^l ajiii Wood. Crowti fevo, cloth ifittni, Jul CJ^ '' _^^ 

LUC Y,— GIDEON FLEYCE : a Nbvel. By Hm^un W, Lucy, .Crovm 

Hvo, cloth ettr,i. Jin, fid. ; post hvo. illu'striUrd bo;iTdf, 4«»_ - . - ■ * ' 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Trati minted' into English Speaserian 
JJJAC ALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS" BY, ^ ;. 

TEREiA [TABCA, and orhLrKtorki^H Crown Bto, bound la cuvl^ 9*. C^. , 
BROKEN WIKCe. VViih c, lUn^ts. by W, J. HB?i s g%sr: Cr oWn &vo. cfotb aiifi. fl a, 

WACCOLL (HUGH); NOVELS BY, "":""".. :..■ 

MR. STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET* Sfcond EditloD. Croiro 3vOiXL estTS. ^a* 
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McCarthy XJ^ISTIN, m-pa works by. 

A IHSTOinr OF OUR OWI IIME8, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General l^lectiop oC 1880, Four Vols, demy Svo.dcth "extra, 19e. each.— Also 

n PprrnAR Eujtion-, in Tour V\iJsm crflun ttvo, doi'i r Jra, ttw* eanK—Ani a 

f«.'p|[.LE Md[T]q«, witlj »n AppcnJix or Iwenta to tho end ot ia"Oi in Two\'uJ3„ 

Iflr^r crown 8vo, dolb ^Ktra, 7*1* Od. r^ch. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWH HUES, One Vol.. crown 8vo. cLotli ettra, ««. 

—Also A CHP-Ah' PopLT.i^R toiTiorf^ post tivo, cloth Niiip, !ij|* Hll. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR OEOfiOBB, Four Vols, deajy 8vo, cloth extra, 

l^i». each, [Vols. I. & II. rtudy, 

Crv^vn 8vo. cloth Pictra. n«, Oil, ench; post Bvo, ilht-^lrstM ho;iM"^. ^«i each. 



THE WATERDALe NEIGHBOUBS. 
MY £NEMY'B DAUGHTER, 
A FAIR SAXON, 
LINLEY ROCHFORD, 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 



Ursa MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA QUIXOTE, 
THE COMET OF A SEASON. 
MAID OF ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 



"THE RIGHT HQHOURABLE,** Ey IvsTin MoCarthy, M.P.,ajid MTi.CAUi-£i^i.L« 
FMifcD. Faurlh Eiihtion. Crown Hvo. dptb extr^ tin* 



McCarthy (justin h., m,p,), works by, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1 onr Vols.. Svo, I'lu. t^di, [Vols. I. & U. ttatfy. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, CroH-afivo. !>.: clotb. I>, *id, 
I R EL A K D BIK C B THE U MIOM : tnsti Kkrory^jro S- 1 SK. Cro*a Svo, cloth, On. 
H A F1 2 I If LO N DON ; Poe ms . S [ uaj I B vo, m'^ ■<! clot h . «^ «. 4l4l . 
HARLEQUINADE : Poems. SnuU jtOpJnpanefie veil u en, 8i. 
OUR SENBATIOM HOVEL, Crown Svo, pic Cure cover^ 1p. ? cloth limp, l* Bd, 
DOOM! An Atlantic tplsode, Cfovvn Svo, picltire covert le- 
DOLLYt A Skfttch. Crown fivo, picture cover, !■*! cloth Uiopj la. Iltl, 
LILY LASfil A Romntnce, down Hvn, nirinre cover* Ini ; cloih Ikup, 1^ fid, 
THE THOUSAND AND 0KB DAYS; Persiiia Tal^g. Kdkad by Justjn H, 
Ml C^RTHv. Tmto Vofe.f crown Jivo^ clorh p:tira, 1 Jn, ^ 

MAC DONA LDI GEORGE, LL.D.>, WORKS~BY, 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IVAUIKATION. Ten %'oUn cL estr^ gill edgeii, in doth 
piiie, 'Jli»» Or ibe Vfthi in a V be had separately, in jjrolitir gL, at Hia. fii4l* each. 
Vol, I, WiTHis AND Without.— The HioDr.H Life. 
,, 11. Thie Dt&ciPLK. — Th0 GoariLi. WQUKi4.'-Hooit or Sow hits.— Opcah Songs, 

t, 111, VIQLIN tsQNGS.— SDNGS OF THE DaVS ANP NiaHTS.— A BOOK OW "DREAUi,-^ 
ROAD^IDK PoI^USh— PQE^rS l^OK CH ILD|t£N. 

*, IV* pARAHtas.— Ball* PR.— Scotch Som&s. 

,,V. 8tVI. pHAWTASTtts: A Faerie Rotiinfice* 1 VoL VH, The Portbwt. 

I, VIIK Th* Light PfitMcess,— Tkk GiAnr'a Heart.— Skaik>ws. 

IX» Cross Puri-oi^es.— The Goldrn K«lr. — The C*RAsoifN.— Litti^te DxYLicnr 

X. Tufc Crukl pAiiJTER.— The Wowo' Ri^ves.— The CASTtl.—Tiiit BitoKtH 

S'A'opps.— ThsGravWoi.f .— U ff cli:Co_rnklid9, 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WOBKi OF DRf OEOROfi MAGDORAID. CoE- 

lerted niid irrnnjjtd by tjie Abthor. Crown Svo. budfr^m. <*«. [Sftof//>. 

A V H R E E FOLD COR D. Poem s by Three Friends, t di led hy Dr. G E o s ok Mac- 

Du ftALJi. Po st 5vo. clotli^ *!<» . 

MACDONfELL-QUA'KER COUSINS iAKovgI By Agnes Macdonell. 

Crown Svo, cloth hjtr A, Hm. Oil, i post ttvo, ill ua < rated board S h *Jh, 

MA.CGREGOR. — PASTIMES AND PLAYERS : Notes on Popular 

i.iAmfi, By RopRRT M a r r i r eg Op . Post Bvo, c lot h I i tnp, tt», <|d > 

MACKAY;— IKTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES ; or. Music at Twilight. 

hy CHAnt.Es Mackav. LL.Ij. Crown 8to. cloch e^Lra, Urn. 



MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS: 83 PORTRAITS; with MemoEra — liio^;r a pineal, CcLtic^L 
Bihiiotrraphicat, imJ Ant rdot^J—ilHLstrativfl of the Literature ot the lormer halt ot 
Ititt Presf*nt_CR[itiiry. h^ William B.^tf^, B .A. Crdwa Bvo, doth CJftra, 7it, ti< lp 

HACQUOID (MRS,), WORKS" BY, Square Bvo. doth Mtra,»«, fld. each. 
IN THE ARDENNES, WiHi iiO llJiistT;iiion^bv Thomas R, MACOUOin. 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NOBMAKDY AND BRITTANY. Wjib 

14 lthi5Trauo:T<;bv Thomas K. MAfyt^oin. 
THROUGH NORMANDY, With qz Uln^U^Uom b^fT, R. MAcgtiotu, and a Map, 
THROUGH BRITTANY, Wi(h -^^ Illubtr^iiions byT. R. MacquoiP, aad a Mio, 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE, Wi th 67 it lustrations b y.t. R. MACatTQIiJ. 

PostSvo, illustrated tx>Rrds, !i]i.eactu 

fHB BYIL BTB, and other Stories, i LOST ROSS. 
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MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : including fall Practical 
Directioos lor producing ibe LimeUeht, making Oxygen Gas, uxid preparing Lantern 
S.ides. By T. C HarwoRTH. With lo Illustratiou;* Cr. 8vo. !■.; cloth. le«#<t» 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Performances with Cups and Balis, 
* Begs, Hats. Handkerchiets. &c. All from actoal Experience. Bdlted by W. H. 
Ckbmbr. with sop IMnstrations. Crown 8¥o. cloth extra. 4«. 6d. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Origmal in the BritilK 
Mnsenm, 3 f eet by 2 teet, with Anns and Seal^emblaxooed in Gold and Co ioors, Sm» 

MALLOCK (WrH.), WOfiKS BY. 

THB VSW REPUBLIC Post 8vo, picture cover, 9n.{ cloth limp, 9a« 64* 

THB nw PAUL ft YIROIBl A : Positirism on an Island. Post 8vo, docb, 9a. 6^ 

P0BII8. Small 4to, parchment, 8a. 

IS LIFB WORTH LIY I WO? Crown 8vo, cloth extra . 6a. 

MALLO&yS (SIR THOMAS) MOBT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Bdited by B, 
MowTGOMBRiB Ram k imq. Post 8 v o, cloth limp, ila. 

MXRK twain. WORKS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extrs. Te. 6d. each. 

THB OHOIGB WORKS OF HARE TWAIN. Revised and Corrected thronchoat 

by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations 
ROUOHIHO IT* and IimOCEHTS AT HOHB. With aoo lUnsts. by F. A. Feasss. 
MARE TWAIH'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 
A TAEKBB AT THB CO URT OF EINO ARTHU R. With aao Illusts. by Bbard. 
C rown Svo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7a. 64. each; post 8vo. illust. boards, 9a« each. 
THB IXHOCBITS ABROAD; or New Pilgrim's Progress. With 2^4 Illustrations. 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN'S PLEA6URB TRIP.) 

THE OILDED AOB. Bv Mark Twain and C D. Warnbr. With axa Ulustrations. 
THE ADVEHTURB8 OF TOM SAWYER. With in IllustraUoos. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 
THE PRINCE AND THB PAUPER. With 790 Illustrations. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With ^00 Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES OF HUCK LEBERRY FIN N. Wit h 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kbhbl^ 
MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES. Post Bvo. illustrated boards. Sla. 
THB STOLEN UTHITB ELEPHANT, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl., ««. $ post 8vo. Ulost.bdSn 9a* 
THB AMERICAN CLAIMANT: The Adventures of Mulberry Sellers. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3a» OJ. [Pnpari$tff, 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Co l. Cumw ingham . Cr o wn 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

MARRYAT (FLORENCEjTTTOVEtSnBV; Po^t 8vo. illunt. boards, Sla.eiich[ 
A HARYEST OF WILD OATS. I FIGHTING THB AIR. 
O PEN I SESAME! | WRITTEN IN FIRE. 

if ASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo. cloth^extra, 6a. ___^ 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN daughters : A N^^?eC By j; 

Mastbrmaw. Po^t 8vO, illustrated boards. t>a. 

MATTHEWS.-A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. 

Post 8vo. illtistrated boards, Slw.; cloth limp, i>i». Oil. 

HAYU&W.-LONDOM CHARACTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

OF LONDON LIF E. By Henry Mayhbw. With IHuste. Crown Bvo, doth, 3a. 6d. 
MEKKENT^NFELICIA : Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken. With 
Biograi>hical Preface. Illustrations by P. E. Lummis and F. O. C Darlbt, and 
Facsimile of a Letter from Charles Dickens. Small 4to, cloth extra, Ta. 64. 

MERRICK.-THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard Merjuck, 

Author of " Viole t M oses," &c. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E. Sweet and J. Armov K'^o^ "^ '^h 165 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. Ta. 64, 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELSTBY. Post Svo.illust boards, 3a. each. 
TOUCH AND GO. I MR. DORILLION. 

MnXEM:=I>HirSI0L0GY"F6ft THITY&UNG; or. The House of Life: 

Human Physiology, with its application to the Preservation of Health. By-Mra, 
f. f 6H w}CK IdiLLBR. With Dtipefons IUu9trati9ii«, fo^ 8vo, ciQth limp, 9a. fd« 
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MILTON (J. L.), WORKS BT. PMt8vo.is.Mcb{ciotb.i«.64.6«ch. 

THE HYOIEHK OF THB 8KIH. With Directiona for Diet, SoaiM. Baths. &c 
THE BATH IH DI8KABES OF THB BKIB. 

THB LAWS OF LIFBt AB D THEIR RBLATIOB TO DI8BA8BB OF THB SKIB. 
THB 8U00BSBFUL TB&A tMkU T OP HMO W> Demy 8vo . !«. 

MINTO (WM.)-WAS SHg GOOD OR BAD ? Cr. 8vo, Is, ; cloth, ig, 61, 
MOUeSWORTH (MftSA NOV£LS BY. 

HATHBRCOURT RBCTORT. Post 8vo, iUostrated boards, 9s. 
T HAT OIRL IB BLACK. Crowo 8vo, cloth, 1«. 64. 

MOdR£ (tfiOtiA^), WORKS BY. " 

THE EPICURE AH; and ALCIPHBOR. Post 8vo. half-boand, 9a. 
PB08E ABD VERSE. Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimenul, by Thomas Mqokb ; 
with Suppressad Passages from the Mbmoiks or Lord Byron. Edited by R. 
Hbrnr Shbphbrd. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 64. 

MUMOCK (J. E.). STORIES Bt: 

STORIES WEIRD ABD WOBDERFUL. Post 8vo.flIuat. boards. 9a.j cloth, 9«.6d« 
THE DEAD IIAB*S SECRET: or. The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 

P. Barnard. Crown 8to. cloth extra, ffa. t post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. 
MAID HARIAB ABD R0B1B HOODt A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 

12 Illustrations by Stawlby L . Wood. Crown 8vo, clot h extra, ga. [Skartly, 

MURRAY (b. CflRIStlR). NOVELS BY: 

Crown 8vo. doth evtra. 3a. 64. each ; postSvo, illustrated boards. 9a. each, 



A LIFE'S ATOBEMEBT. 
JOSEPH'S COAT. 
COALS OF FIRE. 
YAL STRAHOE. 



HEARTS. 
WAY OF THB WORLD 
A MODEL FATHER. 
OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 



BTTHE OATB OFTHB SEA. 
A BIT OF HUMAB B ATURE. 
FIRST PERSOB SIBOULAB. 
CTBIC FORTUBB. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

OBE TRAVELLER RETURBS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 9a. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra, 3a. 64. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. each. 
PAUL JOBES'S ALIAS. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forbstier and G. Nicolbt. 
THB BISHOPS* BIBLE. 

MURRAYlHENRYjTRdVELS BY. 

A GAME OF BLUFF. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9a. ) cloth, 9b* 64. 

A SOBO OF SIXPEBCB. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 9a. 64. 

NTSBET (HUME), BOOKS BY. 

**BAIL UP!" A Romance of BusHRANOBRS AND Blacks. Cr. 8vO|C1. ex^3a.64« 
LESSORS IB ART. With sx Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 9a. 64. 
WHERE ART BEOIB S. With 37 lUusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ra.64. [Shortlr, 

NOVELlSTS.-flALF.H0URS WirarTHE BEST NOVEtTSK^ 

THE CEB TURY. Edit, by H . T. Mackknzib Bbll. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3a. 64. {Prep aring, 

O'CONNOR. - LORD BEXCOHSElELD : A Biography. By TTP. 
^^ o Co nnor, M.P. Sixth Edi tion , with an Introduction. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ga. 

0*HANLON (ALICE), NOVELS BY. Poiit Svo, iliustrated boards, 9a. each. 
TH B UBFOR ESEEB. | CHABCB7 OR FATE? 

OHNET (OEOROES), NOVELS BY: 

DOCTOR RAMEAU. Translated by Mrs. Cashbl Hobt. Witho Illustratioiuby 
B. Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. \ post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a. 

A LAST LOYE. Translated by Albbrt D. Vanoam. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5b. ) 
post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9s. 

A WEIRD GIFT. Translated by Albert D. Vanoam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. | 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9b._ 

OLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS BT. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9a. each. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. | THE GREATEST HEIRESS IB EBGLABD. 

WHITELADIES. With Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and Hbnry Woods, 
A.R.A. Crown 8v o, clot h extra . 3b. 64. f p ost8 va illustrated boards. 9a. 

O'REILLY (HARRINOT0N):=^FlETYimasn5N"THE~TRAlLTTd: 

ventures of John Y. Nblson. Bt Harrington CyRsuxY. With too lUnstrstions by 
Pa ul Frbkb kny . Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3a. 64 . 

0'REniYTMRS.).-PH(EBE*S PORtONES. Post 8vo. illust. bd8.. ^ 
O'SHAUfiHNESSY (ARTHUR), I>OEMS BY. " 

LAYS OF FRABOB. Crown Svo. cloth extra. lOa. 64, 
MUSIC ABD MOCmLIGHT. Fcap. 8yo. cloth extra. 7a. 64. 
WHGi 9r k WOtKER, Pcftp. 8T8, doth e»jrm Tb. M* 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HELD IHEOflDAQE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

BTRATHHOBE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL CJISTLEMAIHE'S 

OAOE. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER TWO F]LA08. 
PUCK. 



Cr. 8vo, cl., 3c. IM. each ; post 8to, itlmt. bdt., tN. each. 



FOLLE-FARIIIE. 

A DOQ OF FLAMDEBa. 

PABCAREL. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEH 

SHOES, 
SIQMA. 

IN A WINTER CITT. 
ARIADNE. 
} FRIENDSHIP. 



110TH8. 

PIPISTRELLa 

A VILLAGE COimUHB. 

IN HAEEHMA. 

BIHBI. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.! OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEEOT. 1 RUFFINO. 



STRLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3e. ttd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9e. 
SANTA BARBARA, &o. Sec ond Edition. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida. by F. Syhnbt 
Mor ris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, g». Chkap £pitiom, illustrated boards, ile. 

PAGE (H. A.), WORKS BY. 

'' THOREAU : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9m, IM. 
ANIMAL ANECDO TBBf A rra nged on a N ew Principl e. C rown 8v o. cloth extra. g ». 

PAftLrAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONIERING, A HIS- 

TORY OF. from ihe Stuarts to Queen Victoria. BylosePH X^^rbco, A New Edition, 
w ith 93 Ulustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Te. Od. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, wuh His- 

toricai Inttodtietion and Notes by T. M'Crib. P.P. Post 8vo. cloth lirap. *J%. 

PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE, by Margaret A. Paul. With^rontis- 

piece by Hblen Paterson. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^n, Cd.; post 8vrt. illuM. hoards. !i««# 

tAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. li*. 6d. each; 
LOST SIR MAS8IN0BERD. 
WALTER'S WORD. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY PROXY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
UHDER ONE ROOF. 
A OONEIDEETIAL AGENT. 



cost 8vo, illastrated boards, 9«. each. 
A GRAPE FROM.Jl THORN. 
FROM EXILE. 
THE CANON'S WARD. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWV. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIMB. 
THE WORD ABD THE WUX. 



HUMOROUS STORIES. 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 
THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BENTINCK'S TUTOR. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON*S YEAR. CECIL'S TRYST. 
MURPHY'S MASTER. 
AT HER MERCY. 



Post 8vo, illustrated bmni?, "Zm. Mrh. 



THE CLYFFAKDS OF CtTFFE. 

FOUND DEAD. 

GWtlMDOLINE'S HARVKST« 

A MARINE RESIDENCE, 

M t R K A BB E Y . EOM E PH I V ATE VIEWSi 

NOT WOOKD, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS BEW*KD, 

THti seal OF HUSBANDS. 

HaLVES. \ THR BUKBl HILLIOS. 

FALLFN FORTUNES* 

WHAT HE COST HLR. 

KIT! A MEMORY. I FOR CASH OHLY. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, Ua. Od. each. 
in PERIL AMD PRIYATIOMt Stories of Marxmr Aovekturs Re-told. Witli 17 

Iliustrntions. 
BUNNY STORIES, and lome SHADY ONES. With a Frontispiece bf FjtBt>. 

Barnard. 

NOTES PROM THE " NEWS.** -Crovyn 8vo. portrait c over, ln,% cloth, 1». IM. 

PlNNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post 8vo.cu.5la.Od. each. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEOASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten fuU-page Illustrarions by G. Du MAOaiBit. *^K, 

THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Soci^te. Selected by H. C. PsifMBLU - 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post svo. 1.. each: cloth, l- -n^f- By 

BEYOND THE GATES, by the Author l AN OLD MAID'S PARADi y ^^t", Ta. 6d, 

of " The Gates Ajar." | BURGL ARS IN PA&ADy^g, 3,. ^g^^^ 

JACK THE FISHERMA N. IMnstrat ed by C. W. kEF.n. Cr. ?^vo. I 

P'IRKIS (C. 



^ L.), NOVELS BY. ,„ _ 

TROOPfNG WITH CROWS. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, la. ,*n of Health. By -Mr 
LADY (lOYELAgS. Post 8vo, illustrated WcU, .*!■. tfvo, cigth lunp, «a. ^d. 



the HoQse of Life : 
in of Health. ByMra. 
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PLANCHE (J. R.). WORKS BY. 

IHB PURBUIYAHT OF JLBH8; or, Heraldnr Pounded npon Pacts. With 

' CoYoured Prontlspiecoi Fi^e Plates, and 309 Illusts. Crowfl 8vo, cloth/ 7a. CM. 
B0H 08 AMD POEMB» 1819-1879. Introdu ction by Mrs. MACKARWKsa. Cr. 8vo, c l. ,6«« 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES OFTHUSTftlOUS MEN. Translated from the 
Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a Life ol Plntarch, by John and 
William Lawq horne. With Por trait s. T wo Vols., demy 8vo, half-pound. lOa. O d» 

POl'S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOTCrWORKS, in Prosa and Poetry. Intro- 
ducctoa by Chas. Baudblairb, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. Svo, cloth, Ts. 6d. 
THE MYBTERY OF MARIE ROOET, &c. Post 8vo. ill nstrated boards. g«. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS . Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2s. ~~~~ 

PRICE (E. C), novelsisy: : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Sn. 64. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9m^ each. 

VALBNTIMA. | TUE_FOR£IORERS. IJ1R8. LANCASTER*! RIYAU 

GERALD. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2 m . ___^ 

PSNCESS. OLGA.— RADNA : or, The Great Conspiracy o£ 1881. By 

r>i.-. rnr'^.-5s r\\..nk . C Trjv ir) 8^0. doth est'^n.. C** . 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.>, WORltS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. XVitto 55 liJuii^ Sm^H crown %vn, clc>th e^ilTa. «». lid. 
EASY STAR LESSOKS* With Siiir M«pa for Every Niijli in etiij Ytaur, Drawui^i 

fjt ttiu Cci^Kii'lr.it3r>t]ii, &c. Ciuw'n tivo^ ctoih p%tr3,t CIA4 
PAMILJAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown ^vo, ck>rh txira, Osi- 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM, WiiU 13 Steel Plaiea, Pemy Hvo.clotb ex.* 10m 4*4, 
HYSTERIEa OF TIME AWD SPUCE, With ClliisLraiinni, Cr. Svo, cloth eiira, O*, 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. Wiib Mtiintro'is HiiislmtiQii^ Cr. Bvd, cloth b*., IS** 
WAGEfi AND VVAHIS OF SCIEHCE WOJ^KERS. Qown Bvo , 1*. €4. 

PHYCE.-M1SS MAXWELLS AFFJECTIONS. By Richahu Prvce, 

A 11 1}] or c^f ' N o I rii I ndwm uu" With a ¥z on li api ece by Hal Lv ulo w. Ctov/ a Svo^ 
cJoih e xtra , ^n* Ik t . ^ 

PAMBOSSONT^^POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 

_ of the Insti tute of F ra nce. With niunerous Il lu sts. Crow n 8v o, cloth extra, 7a. 6d » 

RAND0LPH7=3!TNT ABIGAIL DYKES : A Novel. By Lt..c5iBHel 

Gkorgk Rawdolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. Od. • 

READE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crovfn ^v.?i --fr'ih y-u\ a. iMij^uitcd, *l«, 4S>'I. e^ch ; po«t8voJllu»N bAlt.^ ^Sieitchi 
PEG WOFFINGTOH, IJIu^irr^ted bf S. L. Filtjls. R.A. -Alma » Poc kit EDiriaH, 

set in New TvT»^!p in Eljit-vir pfyle, fc;ip. »vej. half-ksiber, ^Itti Od. 
CHRI STIB JOHN STON K. 1 1 luslnit i?d by Wit.li am S mall— A \^ a Pf ic t at Em Tl W, 

^( t in Nf^w Type-, in Klfvir st¥lp, tcfi|>. dvo, ^^U-lf^aibf^^r, 'nln. Od» 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEHD, IHnstraitd by CJ. Piwwftll, 
THE COURSE OF TIfUE LOVE KE¥£R DID RUH SMOOTH. JUustrdod bf 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. &C. lllqstrat!?d by Matt Stkhtch. 

LOVE ME LITTLE. LOVE ME LONG. Ilhistrntfrd by M. Elle:* EpwAMni, 

THE DOUBLE WARRIAUE. IMiist'i. hy Sir janit GiLBEfcr, U.A.,and C. Ki«ifft, 

THE OLOISTEEi AND THE HEARTH. lUuslraUd by C^AiiLfa Ker:i«. 

HARD CASH. llln^crEiEpd by F. W. L^wsgm. 

GRIFFITH GAUHT. Ulnf.trated by S. L. FiLOJ^s, R.A., and WtLLtAU SyALU 

FOUL PLAY, MluiTraii hI bv GEOirtiE Du Maufsjea, 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS t>LACE. llltiatmtd by Kobert B*a«as- 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. UliulrMcMJI hy Ei>WAkii HuoHaaand A.W.C00PCI. 

A SL M FLETOH. 1 1 lu?^ti .ned by Ka^* Cral p urp. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Hlu>itraU;r1 by Helen Fatbkson, S* L,Flt.Xi«8,K.A., 

c. t;?j¥^k M, ,iTj.i Hk^hv W0QD5, a.r,a, 
A WOMAN HATElt. Illii'^tratKl hvT>lov^s CotTLDERT. 
glKOLEHBART AND DOUBLEFA&E. nlnstrsMpd hv i\ Machab. 
GOOD STORIEB OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS, muatratod by E. A. 
'-^^^ AiiBKV. Phkf v Mac^udid, H. W.S.J and JosKNi Nash, 
tiKJILTi R»H nthf^j i^torJBft. niU5lT*ted by JosjtfH Ha«R. 
iW^LOUS SECRET, njnstr^ed by Frbd. lUKtfAitD. 
O'RETLL^*' Wiih a Stoel plate Portnijl of Charlk* Reaj^il 

V en mr r 5 '^ * J^ A^^'TE ^ S i S t [id i '"^ Fi r D ,1 V id ; F K J I , SiC. Fr^^ p. B vo, lea tbete 1 16^ I »• 
P*< L Fw.EsA fROM THE WORkI OF CHARLI:^ READE, WitbanlntroducHoc 
0*RE1LLY'(M(E** i^'EtAMD, and aSteei'I'l.nePwtfaii. Ccowttdyo.baoltrajji,*!*, 

U*SHAUGHNESl 

LAYS OP FHANt 
UUSIC AND MOO. 
^PNG& Q¥ * WOK 
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ao BOOKS PUaUSHED BY 



EIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BY. 

Crowo Svo^loih extra, 3«. €d* each : pott Bvo, Olnstnted boerdt. 9«.eech. 
THB PBIlcik or WAJE g'S OABDEH PA KTY. | WBIBO 8T0B1B8. 

Poet 8vo, illustrated boerde, i)«. each. 
THI imnrHABITBD HOUUB. i ffAIRT WATBK. 

,.-?I'!!l?'?.l''-lJ^^* SH?!?** J.. "^^ MOTHER'S PABLUO. 

BIMMER (ALFRED)* WORKS BY. Square Svo, doth gilt, 7*. •^eacikT^ 
OUB OLD OOUBTBT T0WH8. With 55 lUustraUone. 
RAMBLES BOUHD ETOB ABD HABBOW. With 30 IllustraHona. 
A BOUT EBOLABP WITH PICBEBB. With 58 Illnsts. byC. A. Vahotmwoof, Ac. 

SSBINSON CRUSOE. By Danibl Dbfob. (Majors Edition.) Wiih 
37 1 H uetr ations by Georor Cruikshawk. Post 8vo. half-boond, j>e. 

KOIKISOirTF. W.X NOVELS BY. 

WOHEB ARE BTRANGE. Poet 8vo, Illustrated boards. il«. 
THE HABDB Of JUBTICB. Crown 8vo. cloth eitra. 3«. Od. { post 8to. Olostrated 
board s, i>e . 

BOBINSdK (PHIL). WORKS BY. Crown 8va cloth eitra. Te. M. each. 
THE POETS' BIRDS. ITHE POETS* BEASTS. 

THE POETS AB D BATUBBt BEPTiLeS, FISHES, IBSECTS. CPrt^miig 

ROCflEPdUCAUQTS MAXIMS AMD MORAL REFLECTIONS, whh 

_ yy^ ^°'* *° Introdpotory Essay by SaimtK' Bbuvk. Post 8vo, cloth Ump. 9«> 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. THE : A List of the Principal Warriors 

who came from Normandy with WtUiam the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 

oned in Gold and Colours. Handsomely printed, fta* 



A.D. I066-7. With Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Handsomely printed, « 

jWLErafOMTHOoHrwijRis 

PUHUHA: RIDDLES AHD JOKBS. Wl 
HOBS PUMtUI. Profusely Illustraled. 



iHjWLErTHiSMrHOoTnrwoRRs by: p«t8vo. doth, a^ •*-<*. 

PUHUHA: RIDDLES AHD JOKBS. Wltb nuiMraus Illmtnlioni. 



EUNCIMAH (JAMfiS), STOItlES BY. 

Post 8vo. illu<«trated boards, Um. each : cloth limp, 9a. Hd* each. 
SKIPPERS ABD SHELLBACKS. I QBAOE BALM AIDE'S SWBETHBABT. 
SCH OOLS AB D SCHOLARS. I 

RTssEirw."Ta:Rkr^ooiBiDnnrovitj^^ 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra. O*. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9n. each. 
RODBD THE GALLBY-FIRE. I A BOOK FOR THB HAMMOCK. 

IB THE MIDDLE WATCH. MTSTEBT OF THB •" OCEAN STAB.** 

A TOYAGE TO THB CAPE^ | THEBO MABCE OF JEBBT HARLOWB 

OB THB FO'K'SLB HEAD. Post 8vo. iUustrated boards. 3ii. 
AB OCEAB TRAGEDY. Cr. 8vo, cloth ektra, »i>. 6d. t post 8vo, lllast. bds.. 9«. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 'dm, «<l. ; post 8vo, iUust, bda^ 9a. 
ALOBE OB A WlDBWIDBJ»A._Tbree V ols., crown 8vo. _IV_ 

gSIKTXUBYN (ALAm, NOVELSfiY. 

*^A FELLOW OF TRIBITY. With a Note by Oliver Wbndcli. Holmbs and a 

Frontispiece. Crown bvo. cloth extra, lit, 0«t. ; T>ost 8vo, illust boards, 9e. 

THE JUNIOR DEIj. C ro wn 8 vo . cloth extra, ga. tM. 

SALA.— GASliraTliNirSAYLIGHT. By George Augustus Sala. 

Post 8 to. ill ustrate d boa rds, tin, 

SSHS"Olir=^SEVEir^ENEiRATro 

ot the San son F amil y (16 88 to 184 7 ). C r own 8vo, cloth extra^ 3a. 6d. 

glUSbERS (JOHN), NOVELSTBY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, :ia. <ld. each : po%t Svo. flltistrated boards, Sla. each. 
OUY WATBRMAB. | THB_LIOB I B THE PATH. | THE TWO DBBAMEROs 
BOUBD TO THE WHEEU Crown 8 v o. cloth extra, IN. 6d. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARiNE)7TlOVElSTY: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3«. Oa. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9«« each. 
MABOARBT ABD EUZABBTH. | HEART SALVAGE., 

THE HIGH MILLS. ^ISBBASTIAB. 

JOAB MERRYWEATHEB. Post Bvo, Illustrated boards, 3a« 

flIDEO B'S BOCK. Crown 8to. cloth extra. 3«. Gd. 

SCUHCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovera ot Nature. Edited by Dr. T. E. Tatlor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geology, 
Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiographv 
Photography. Ac. price 4d. Monthly : or fts. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
may be bad, t; 0d. each; Vols. XX. to date, Ja. each. Cases for Binding, la. 64* 
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SSCRET OUT, THE : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Enter 

Uining Experiments in Drmwlng-room or "W*^'*- *'---" *» "* " -^ 

With 3 00 ifluatrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra« 



Uining Experiments in Drtwing-room or "White Magic." By W. H. Crkmbr. 



SEOUIN (L. GA WORKS BY 

ia. With Map and 37 . , _ ._ 

WILEl !■ AL0IBR8. with a Mapt and 16 lUosis. Crown 8vo. cloth *?»'ra. Oi«. 



fHB OOllHTBT'Or THB PA88I0H PLAT (OBBKAHMBBOAU) and the HiRhlands 
of BaTaria. With Map and 37 lUustratlona. Crown 8vo, cloth extra* 3ii. O^i. 



SENIOR (WM.).~BY STREAM AND SEA. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. M . 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKE- 

■PKJLRB. With lUostrations, colonred and plain, hy J. Moyb Smith. Crown 4to» 
cioth« 6«. ; _^_« 

SHARP.-CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By William 
Shakp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <!•. 

SHARP (LUKE).— IN A STEAMER CHAIR. By Lukb Sharp (R. £. 
Barr). With TWO lilusts. hy Dkkaiw Hammokp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sw. 6<l . 

SHELLEY.-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PBRCT BT8BHB 8HBLLEY. Edited. Prefaced, and Annotated hy K. Hskms 
Shkphbrd. Pive Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Od. each. 
POBTIOIL WORKS, in Three Volt.: 
VoL 1. Iwroducdon by the Editor; PoMhunKms Fragmentaof Mufftaret Nichobont Shellejr'i Corre* 
•poodence withjStockdale; The WandeniiR Jew; Qneen Miib, with the Notes { Alauor, 
and other Poemt ; Roealiod aiKl Helen : Prometheus Unt>oiind ; Adonais ftc. 
VoL IL Laoa and Cythna ; The Cenci ; Julian and Maddalo ; SweUfoot the Tyram) The WUch of 

Atlas; Epipsychidlon: Hellas. 
Vol. IIL Posthumous iHieras: The Masque of Anarchy ; aad other Pieces. 
PR08B WORKS, in Two Volt.: 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zasirocsl and St. Tnryn« ; the Dublin and Marlow Psmphtets ; A ReAita> 

tton of Deism ; Lettecsto Lci^h Hunt end some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
▼cL IL The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Frafpnents. £dtted by an.SHBLLBY. 
With a BtbUography of SheUey, and an Index o< the Prose Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES : A Novel. By R. H. Shbrard. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, Sa. I cloth, la. 6€l. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL). - PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P.H.SHBRlDJai. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo. cloth. a4e, 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Lie an d Anecdotes. Including hit Dramatic Writingt, hit Worlct in Prose and 

Poetry, Translationt, Speeches and Jokes, xo lUusts. Cr.Svo, ht-bonnd, Ta* 6«L 
THB RIVALS, THB SCHOOL FOR SCJLHDAL, and other PUyt. Post 8to, printed 

on laid paper and half- bound. 38. 
BHBRIDUrS COHBDIES: THE RIV1L8 and THB SCHOOL fOR SCAMDIL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
Brawpkr Matthews. With illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 1 Ha. 9a» 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ. 

ing all those in ** Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial-introduction, Notes, Ac. by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, P.P. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18a. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Tacob Larwood and Jorm Camdin Hottsn. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 94 Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Od. 

SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

Post 8vo, illu8Tnitf>d boards, 9a. each: cloth limp, 9a. Od. each. 
ROOUBS AMD TAGABOHDS. I MART JAMB llARRlBD. 

THB RIIIO 0' BELLS. TALB8 OF TO-DAT. 

MART JAMB'S MEMOIRS. | DRAMAS OF LIFB. With 60 ninstrationa, 

TIMKLBTOP'S CRIME. With a Frontispiece by Mauricb Grbippbnraobn. 

ZBPH: A ClronB Story, fte. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, la, each ; cloth, la« Od. each. 
HOW THB POOR LIYBt and HORRIBLE LOMDOM. 
THB DAOOMET RECITER AMD READER: being Readings and Reclutioiit Ifl 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Gborqb R. Sims. 
DAOOMET DITTIES. From the Referee. 
IHB CASE OF OBOBOB CAMDLBMASi 
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SISTER DORA : A Biography. By Makgaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Il l ustrations, Dgmy 8vo, picture corer, 4d.< cloth, 6d» _^ 

SEETCHLEY.— A MATCH IN THE DASK. By Arthxjr Sketchlby. 

Po st 8vo . illustrated boards. tj «. .._^ ^.*_^___-_-„ 

SLAKG dictionary (THE): Etymological, Histoiical, and .Anec- 
dotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6 «« Od. _ 

SMITH (J. MOYR), W0RKS~BY: ~^ 

THE PBIHOE OF AROOUB. With 130 Illoftts. Post 8vo, cloth eztnu 3s. #d. 
TALES OF OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. ^. 6s« 
THE WOOIHO OF THE WATER WITCH, IllustrateJ. Post 8vo, cloth, 6<i. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. Qrown 8vo, 

l«._5^ cloth, lii.««l. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
iroro Conn t Pau l Vasili K) a Young French Dipl oma t. Crown 8vo. cloth, O*. 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henrv Somerset. 

Small 4to, Japanese vellum, C«« _ 

SPALDING.-ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY: AnEssayon the Belief 

in the Existence of Devils. By T. A. Spalding. LL.B. Crovtm ftvo, cloth extra, 5«. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

P05t Hvo. illustrated boards. 9m, earh. 
THE HTSTERIES OF HEROH DYKE. I HOODWINKED: and THE BAHDT- 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. CROFT MYSTERY. 1 

THE OOLDEH HOOP. | BA CK TO LIFE. 

Post 8vo. cloth limp, ]». GdZ each. 

A BARREH TITLE. | WIFE OR HO WIFE? 

TH E SAHDYCRO FT MYSTER Y. Crown 8vo, picture cover. Is. . 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustraiions 

by Waltek J. Mo rga n. C rown 4to, cloth gilt. 6«. 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE) : A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal 

i6mo, cloth extra. t> w. 6<l. 

STAUNTON.—THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton, Edited by Robekt B. Wormald. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. S n, _ 

STEDMAN (E. CA W6rKS~BY. 

YICTORIAK POETS. Thirteenth £dttion. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9a. 
THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 6yo. cloth extra. 0«. 

STERNDALE. - THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 

Armit a ge Sterndalk. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra. 3«. <M.: po«;t Svo.illust. boards. i>a« 

iSTEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Po*t8vo.ci. limp. *i.6d. each. 

TRAVELS WITH A DOMK^. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis.by Walter Crahk. 
AE INLAND VOYAGE. Fo urth Edition. With a F rontispiece by Walter CaAMm. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, cilt top, On. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontispipre. Third Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. I UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

YIROINIBUS PUERISQUE. and other Papers. Seventh Bditioiu | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, wi th other Memories and E ssays. 

MEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, trackram, gUt top, Os. | 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9«. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition, Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9a. 
FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr, Hyde. Second Bdifion. 

Crown 8yo, hand'made and brown paper, la. ^^^..^^ 

STODDARD. — SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SfiAS. Bv 

C. Wahrbn Stoddard. Illustrated by Wallis Mackav. Cr. 8vo»cl. extra. 3a. 'Od, 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 
Alice Iixhern. Crown fiyo, doth extra, 3«. 6d. < post 8vo, illustrated boardst 9a. 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (a7fOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDE^ 

With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gauu Third Edition. Crown 8vo> cloth extra. &•* 

STRANOE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitzgerald, Flor- 
ence Marryat, &c. CrJBvo, cl. ex.. Eight Illu sts.. «.; post 8vo, illust. bds.,Jj«. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 

BMGIJLIID; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games. Mum- 
meries, Shows, &c^ from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by 
William Hows. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^w. Od. 

SUBURBAN HOMES (THE) OF LONDON : A Residential Guide. With 

a Map, and Notes on Rental, Rate s, and Accommodation Crown Bvo, cloth. 7»* 6<i» 

SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With. Memoir. 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ** Gulliver's Travels.** Cr. Bvo, cl., 7s. 6<l. 

OULUYER'8 TRAVELS, and 1 TALE OF A TUB. Post 8vo, printed on fai. 

paper and half-bound, t)«. 
A MONOGRAPH OH 8WIFT. By J. Churton Collins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 8». IShort r. . 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C). WORKS BY. 

lELECTIOKa FROM P'l^TlCM. WOKKS GEORCK CHAPWflJI, (SeeVai. It. of G 



&TilLA{4T& IH CALYDOH. Crown iyvo, 

CHASTELARD; ATrp^^v. Cr. 'R^r,. tm, 
KOTES OH POEUa AND BEVIEWB, 

POEMS AND BALLADS* Fmst S^p.iiEi^. 

CrOwci Svn (Tit XCAi.1 svrj, !>«* 
POEHB AND BALLADS. tr^Kc^^n Sf.RJ!iS. 

Cr-rnvn ?Svn ur 1rjif>. Wi'u, JN,» 
PQEM9 AND BALLADS. Tit:iL^ SKRfEa. 

Crown 8vo- '>«* 
BONOS BEFORE SUNBIBE. Crown i^vo, 

J (N. 4)il* 
BOTH WELL I A Tragedy. Crown fivo, 



f'Air,} MA^- ■- W.-jrk^.} Crown avo, ©^* 
ESSAYS AKD STUDIES. Cr. 6vo^ IJ-** 
ERECHTHEU5: A Trit^edv, Cr.3vc. <l*. 
BONG& OF THE SPRlllOtlDES. Ciowa 

STUDIES IH SOKG, Crown ?vp, T*. 

WARVSTUAKT: A Trip^^Hy. Cr^yvo, 8^, 
TRiSTRAM OF LVONESSE. Cf. Svo, ll». 
A CENTURY OF ROU?if>KLS.SLti.4H3.^»-p< 
A WlDSUMPiER HOLIDAY. Cr.Svo, ?< 
MARINO FALIEROI ATiiKEdr. CrawO 

A STUDY OP VICTOR HUGO. Cr.Svo,!!*, 
M 1 SC ELLAN I ES. Crown tivo, I ^m. 
LO C R r N E : A IV 4 ^td y. Cr , 5vo, fi*^ 



l.±<i. ti<l. I A STUDY or BEH JOHSOH. Qr.Svo.tm, 

BOMO^a_OF TWO HATTONS. Cr. Bv n, ft*. » THK SISTE RS; A TrAcgdy._ Cr. .^yo, II *, 

SYMONDS.-WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG: Medieval Latin Students' 
Songs. With Essay and Trans, by J . A ddinqto.v Symowds. Fcap. 8vo. parchment. 0«> 

SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque, ia 

Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured lUus- 
t rati ons. and Lite of the Author by J. C Hottkw. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y«. 0<l. 

TAINE'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 

"*■ Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small demy 8vo,cL bds., 30m.— Popular Edition, 
Tw o Vols., large crown Bvo. cloth extra^ 1 !i», 

TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB : Bur- 

leag ues of Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, *2 m, 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E., F.L.S.), WORKS~BY.~ cr. 8vo. ci. ei.. r.. 6d. each. 

THE SAOACITT AMD MORAUTY OF PLIHTS: A Sketch of Uie Life and Conduct 

of the V^etabla Kingdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. 

OUR COMMON BRITISH FOS SILS, and Where to Find Them. 331 lUustrations. 

THB PLAYTIME WATURALIST. With 36) Illustr ations. Crown 8vo. cloth, g«. 

TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing - Clancarty," 

"Jeanne Dare," ••»Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's Revenge,** " Arkwright'a 
Wtfa,** " Axine Boleyn," " Plot and Passion.*' Crown 8vo, cloth extia, Ts. Od« 
*** The Plays may also be had separat ely, at Imeach. 

TENNYSON (LORD) : X Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 
With a Photograp h-Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 0«. 

THXCKERAYXNA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Maxbpbacr Thackrrav, depicting Humorous Incidents ia 
bis School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his Every-day Reading, 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. ^^ wa 8vo, cloth extr^, 7«i 0<l» 
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THAMES. -A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THIM^ 

By A. S. Krauss e. With 340 lllmtrationt Post Swo, !», % doth, 1», 64* 

THOMAS (Bi:RTHA). NOVELS BY. cr.8To.ci.,3..M.ea.:potttTo,9..6iu 

im VIOUH-PLATIR. I PBOUP MAItlS. 

CEBIIIDA. Pott Svo, ninitratod boards, g*. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Litio- 

daction by Allah Cumminoham. and 48 Illuttratioos. Po«t 8vo. half'boondU 5>». 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. cr. 8vo. ei. «tra. y.. m. .Mh. 

THI LIFB JUVb OORBBSMHDBIOI OF J. M. W. TUBHBR. Poonded npoa 

Letters and Papers furnished by his Priends. With lUostrations in Colours. 
HJmilTBD LOIIDOH. Edit by B. Walford, M. A. l Uosta. by P. W. Paimmolt, WSJi, 

Post 8v0b iUostrated boards. *Jm, each. 
OLD BTOBIBi BB-TOLD. | TlLBg FOB THB MMUBBB. 

TIMES (JOHN), WORKS BY. Cnmn Sto, doth extra, y*. M. each. 

THB HI8T0BT OF CLUBi JLMD CLUB UFB IB LOBDOB: AneodolM oT Bi 

Pamous Coffee-hooses, Hostelries. and Taverns. With 4s lllostratiooa. 
BB0LI8H BCCBBTBlOiJUIDBOCBBTBICITIES: Stories of Wealth and Pathioo, 

Delusions. Impostures, and Panatic Missions, Sporting Sceites, Bocentric AitiaM, 
Theatrical Folk, Me n o f Letters. Ac. With 48 Illostratlons. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra. 4a« 6«L each ; post 8vo. illnstrated boards, 9e. MCh, 
THE WAT WB UYB BOW. I MABIOB FAT. 

KBPT IB THB DABK. MB. •OABBOBOUOH'i FAMILT. 

FBAO FBOHHABB. I THB LAB D-LBAOOBBB. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, :1a. each. 
flOLDBB LIOB OF OBABPEBB. | JOHB CALDIOATE. | AMBBICAB BBBATOB. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES EA NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, doth eitra, 3a. m. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9m, each. 
LI KE S H IPS OPOB THB BBA. | MA B BL'S PROGBBBS. | ABBB FUBBBBB. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).~DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post b^q, uinst. bds. ^ 
TROWBRIDGE.-FARNELL*S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. Tmow- 

BRiP GK. Post8v o. illustrate d boards, :1a. 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER.).-MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C. C . Prasbr-Tytlbr. C rown 8vo, doth extra, 3a. €4* ; post 8vo. illtist. boards, 9m% 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, 3a. €4* each ; post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 9a. eaoh. 
THB BRIDE'S PASS. | BUBIBD DIAMOBDS. 

BOBLBSSB OBUQE. | LADY BELL. | THB BLACKHALL 0H08T8. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards. Sla. each. 
WHAT 8HB GAME THROUGH. I BEAUTY ABD THB BEAST. 
CITOYEBBB JACgUELIBE. DISAPPEABED. 
SAIB T MUB OO'rclTY. | THE HUOUEBOT FAMILY. 

yiLLARI.— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 8vo, pictnra 

cover, la. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 
William M . R088BTTI. W it h Portrait. Cr.8vo. hand-made paper and bockram.^a, 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Coo* 

templative Man's Recreation, by Ixaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Anrie for a 
Trout or Grayling in a dear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
b y Sir Ha kris Nico las, a nd 61 lUostrations. Crown 8vo, doth antique, Ta. 64. 

WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIVE YEAB8 WITH THB COBOO CABBIBAL8. With 9a lUnstratloos by Um 

Author, Victor Pbrard, and W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo, doth ai^ l4«« 

MY UFE WITH STABUEY'S BEAR QUABD. With a Map by P. S. Wbllbs. 

F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, la. ; cloth, la. 6«l. ^ 

WARNER.-A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY, By Cbarlbs Duoi^ 
Warns«. Crowm ivo, doth estra, •■• 
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WALfbRD (EDWARD, M.A-), WORKS BY, 

WALFObD'Ji COUMTY fAMlUEfi Or THIS UliIT£D KlHaBaV <m&). Cantiia^ 

iiiS. tike Dt%cLj>t^ BjTth. fi«ATria|«;, LU ideation, &c.> of |3,i.«g Iit4<t* Uf FuiJiiioA, 

Ibeir HfiTE. ntficti^, AddruMfls, Club*. &c. Royal M^df cicjth tfiif. iSOii. 
WALFOKD'a WINDSOR P£ERAOB, BARQflEtAOE, kUU KJIIQUTAOfi (im), 

Ctowh Svo^ rt.jth c'lifii I 'Jt*. tJd. 
WALFORD'^e 6H1LLING PEERAGE (iSW). ConTaioipg a List of tlie Houi* of 

Loid^, l^cotch and Tri^h Pcrrs. ^c i3U(0. cloiti, 1** 
WAL FORD'S BKELUHO RARON£'rAG& ilBfi^i. ConmLtiini;a Lkt of thfi BaroaeH 

ot iht Unu-^^i Kinijdoio. Hiob'riiHjii:,il N<mc«,AJdrt?^sev ic. stmo, cloth. !■< 
WALFORD'a SHILLIJTO KHtGHTAGE (1803). Crortil^inmg ft Li»t oJ Itit Kai«Uis 

oHhe Linirrtd khifiltjni, Juoi^rniThicil Nfjtn es.AddresMi^.ic* 3^mo, dlofbr !»■ 
WALFOHD^B SUILLinO HOUlE OF COMHOKS 0BP3). CoDUii^inga Ual ol iiU 

M^'OibcTin^ : i'-irliATiie-ni, tlieir Addr(-i^&K«. Chilvs, <kr.. jaaio.dctfa, 1^. 
WALFOSD't COHFLETB PEERAGE, BAROnETAOE, KHJOHIAOet AMO 

HOUSE OF COMMORfi <ti02). Kciyrai aaj^to.dotU extra. «!][ i^l^es. ,l»i 
T AL EB OF OU R G R E AT F A 1I|LI K B. Cfo wn Bvo. dmh eit T 4^ ^m. #4> 

Warrant TO'EXECUTE CHARLES K a Facsimile, wiHi the yj 

SiKnamri"^ and S* aH. Fririii.4 on j.^pt-r « m* bv 14 in, 'Ja. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEM OF SCOtB. A hiic^^lmilK, Ibcludtiik; 

ULieen EV^nlhuti'ft Su^tiatnri' r»ni] rfH- ("Irrat Sifil t|ii^ 

WASSEHMANN.-tHE DAFPOUfLS : AMovcl." by LiLLrAs \V-.:--k-, 
MAHH. C» M^n ^vo, It**? c, en. !>., i*d* 

WEXTHERTHOW TO tOftETELL THE, WITH MCKOT Sf EC- 

TBOSCOPE. By F. W. Cory. With 10 Mlustrations. Cr. «vo. 1». ; cloth, 1«. <td. 

WEl^TKOPt'.-UAMDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 

HoDD«R M. WEgTROPr. With lUusts. an d Lis? o f Marks. Or. 8vo, cioth, 4». 6d. 

WHIST,~HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. By Abraham S. Wilks 

an d Charlbs F. Parpow. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3». Od. 

WHISTLER\S (MR.> TEPI O'CLOCK, Cr. Sivo, hand-made paper. Is. 
WHITE.-THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORKE: By Gilbert 

Whitk, ^^.A. Pen Bvi>, primed on laid paper and hjJ^hnund, 'Jfii* 

WILLIAMS (W. HrATTrEUrf7R7A:S7)rW0lKS HIY. 

EGIEMCE IK IHORT CHAPTERS* Cruwn &vo, cloih exua, 7i*. ©d, 

A ftlMPLK TREATISE OH MEAT, With tltu^^ii Cr. dvo, clr.ih hmp, 'Mm^ 61I* 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERT, Crown Svr%. rTr^ih tiira, 41*. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IROR AND STEEL MAKIJffG. Ciowuhvo, cloth eilra, 9*. 



WILLI AMSONJMRS*^* H^)*-A CHILD WIDOW. Fost avp, bds , 2s . 
WILSON (DRrANDRETV, FTRrs:^.), WORKS BY: ~^ 

GHAPTERB ON EVOLUTION. With j^g I llusii r^iioDs. Cr. ftvo, tloth eilra, *■, tUU 
LEAYEB FROM A !SATURAL[SrS HOTE-BOOK. Post ivo. cloth iltnp, ^i». Hil. 
LEI&UBE-T[UE STUDIES. ^Vith ID j^irutioti^. Cr<»w[i Sva doth emtra^ 611. 
BtUDlEB in LIFE ANO gENBE* Wkh mmi' roua [liust^, Cr. f^vo, cL ex.. 4t». 
COmiOH ACGIDEWTS; HOW TO TREAT THEM. lUuais Cr, Bvo, Im ^L. la.ttfi. 
GLIKPBEB OF HATURE.W^iKj^ niiis^rauon i;. Cr^jwn Hvn. cjofb estfa, 3*>igC 

WINTER (J, S.X STORIES BY. Pi.^l Svo, tMuilratedboardf/a»*^h."^~ 
OAVALRV LI Ft. I REGIMENTAL LE0EKD3. 
A BOLDIBR'8 CHILDBKH. With 33 Illustrations by £. G. Thomson and B. Stuart 
Hardy. Crown »vo, cloth extra, 3 », Od. [S i'pf. 

WISSMANN.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA, from the Congo to the Zaiobesi, in z886, 1887. By Major Hsrmamn von 
W188MANN. With Map and 92 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10>. 

WOOD.-SAB INA ; A NoveL By L ady Wood. Post 8vo, boards. 2s , 

WOOD~(HrP.)» DfiTECTr7E~ST0RIES BY. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra. fU. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9«. each. 
PAS8BM0BB FROM 8C0TLAHP YARD. | BH0U8HMAM OP THB RUB OAIB. 
WOOLLEY.-RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love and Theology. By 
Celia Parkkr Woollby. Post hvo, illttstratad boards, Si«. ; cloth, il», gd. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS). WORKS BY. Crown Sro, cloth extra 7.. «d. each. 
CARICATURB HlBTOllT OF THB OBORGBB. With 400 Caricators. Sqiiibc.fto 
H18T0RT OF CARIGATURB AMD OF THB OROTBSQUB III ABTrUTERA. 
TURB,80ULPTUBB, AMD PAIHTIRO. Illnstrated b y P. W. Pairholt. F.S.A. 

VATES (EDMUND)* novels BY. Pott 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
' ULID AT LA8T. - THB FORLORl HOPB. 1 CA8TAWAT. 
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*»* For fuller cataloguing, u$ alphabetical arrangement, pp, x-flj. 



THE HAYFAIR LIBRARY* 
A Jonrney Round Hy Room* By Xavikk 

PB Maistrb. 
Oulpt and Qaiddltlei. By W. D. Adams. 
The A^ony Column of '*The timeg." 
Melancholy Anatomliod: Abridgment of 

•* Burton's Anatomy of MelRnclioly." 
The Speeehei of Charlei Dickeni. 
Literary FrlTollties, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolles. Br W. T. Dobson. 
Poetical Ingenattles. By W. T. Dobsom. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 
W. S. Gilbert's Plays. First Sbribs. 
W. S. Gilberts Plays. Second Series. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Hblps. 
Social Pressure. Bv Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. Jbnninos. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. 
PencU and Palette. By R. KEMrr. 



Post 8vo, cloth IiBip, 3s. 6d« per Volume. 
Little Bssaya: from Lamb's I^etters. 
Forensic Anecdotes. By IacobLarwooo 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacob I«akwood 
Jeuxd'Esprlt. Edited by HbnrtS. Lbioh. 
WIteh Cturles. By B. Ltkii LuiTOik. 
Ourselves. By B. Lymk Linton. 
Pastimes ft Players. By R. Macoreooic. 
Hew Paul and YlfgiilUu W.H.Mallocx. 
Hew Republic By W. H. Mallocx. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pxnnkuu 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. C. Pbnnklx. 
Muses of Mayfalr. Ed. H. C. Pbnnbi.u 
Thoreau t His Life & Aims. By H. A. Pagb. 
Punlana. By Hon. Huoh Rowley. 
More Punlana. By Hon. Hugh Rowlbt. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Sbnior. 
Leaves from a Haturallsrs Hota-Boak. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 



THE GOLDEN UBRARY. 
Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Eclio 

Club. 
Bennett's Ballad History of England. 
Bennett's Songs for Sailors. 
Godwin's Lives of the Hecromaneers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 
Holmes's Autocra t of B reakfast Table^ 

^HE WANDERER'S LIBRARY 

Wanderings in Patagonia. By Julius 

Bekrboum. Illustrated. 
Camp Botes. By Frederick Boylb. 
Savage Life. By Frederick Boylk. 
Herr^ Engliknd in the Olden Time. By 

G. Damiku illustrated by Cruikshamk. 
Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 



Post 8to, cloth limp, 3e. per Volome. 
Holmes's Professor at Breakfast Tubtat 
Jesse's Scenes of Country Lffb. 
Leigh Hunt's Tale for a Chimney 

Comer. 
Mallory's Hort d'Arthnr: Selections. 
Pascars Provincial -Letters.- 
Rochefoncauld's Maxims ft Reflection!. 



Crown l^vo, clotli vt\x9^ Urn* 4ld. each, 
W i ! a a r Lon don i U m ice G ni^ a h wood^ 
Tunla* Ch'v. Ih ^'ip-WARTEorr. ^iHhiRtn. 
Lire nnd Advtinturfia of a Cheap ja^ 
W{J[ Jd BehlniJ the Bceti«i. FJ-iTJGEJtAt», 
Tavflrn Anecdotes iitui Brkyings, 
The Otn 1 i\l Showman. By E. P. UmRftTOir. 
Story of London Parks^ j*toii LAHWoaD* 
London ChAractt^rfl. I^yHicKftv Mjlyh£W« 
Severn Gar.:: r'^Lt lorn of Executioners. 
SiLmmejT Cruising: In thu South 8eft^ 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 
Jeff Brlggs's Love Story. Brkt Harts. 
Twins ofTaWe Mountain. Bret Harte. 
Snow-bound at Eagle's. By Bret Harte. 
A Day's Tour. By PbkcyFitzgkkald. 
Esther's Olove. By R. E. Francillon. 
Sentenced! By Sombrville Gibney. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

luLiAN Hawthorne. 
Nfagara Spray. By J. Hollingshrad. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles James. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jrrrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. 
Our Sensation RoveL j. H. SJcCartht. 
Doom! By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 



Lily Lisj* Irri^T-Tw H. Mc-CAittHV. M.P. 
Wcia She Good or Bad? By W. Mjkto, 
Rotus from tha ^^Wows/' ^"^fj^^- »*avm, 
Bflvonii the GaUs. hy E,, S. Fhelps, 
Old WiilJ^a ParadUe* By K. S. Pniti.C!i^ 
Burglars In Pu.J'iwiUe- Wf E, S. Pheli"*, 
Jack thQ Fisherman. By E. 5. PHrxra. 
Trooping nith Crown. By C. L, FiiikI^, 
Biblfl Characccrs. By Chaises KEAi>a, 
Pog^u«S, Mr K H. Skvhard, 
Tha Bayonet Feclter, By G. K^ SlMS. 
How the Poor Live. By G. RhSiws. 
CasB of George Candlaraai^ G, IL Stira. 
Band yc reft Mystery. T. VV. Sought. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. SrBioHT- 
Pftihfsr Dumion, By R L* Si^fTvisrsoif, 
Jl Doubk Bond, By Unda V^jLLjmt. 
Uy Life with Sc&nley'i Bear Cuatd. By 
Heru&kt Waki>, 
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MY LIBRARY. 

Choice Works, printed on laid paper, bound half-Roxburghc, Ss. 6<U pach. 



Four Fronohwomen. ByAusTiMDossoN 
Cltatlo9 and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. By W. S. Landor. 
The Journal of llaurlce de Ouerln. 



Christie Johnstone. BvChaklssRsadb. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Peg Wofflngton. By Charles Rkadb. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 



THE POCKET LIBRARY. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., *29. each 

The Essays of Ella. By Charlbs Lamb. -*"--• o..nn......„ k*«^»- 

Boblnson Crusoe. Edited by John Major. 

With 37lllust8. byGBOROK Cruikshank, 
Whims and Oddities. Bj Thomas Hood. 

With 85 Illustrations. ^ ^ 

The Barber*s Chair, and The Hedgehog 

Letters. By Douglas Jkrrold. 
Oastronomy as a Fine Art. By Brillat- 

Savarin. Trans. R. E. Anderson J^l^. 



The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
Leigh Hant*s Essays. Ed. K. Ollikr. 
White's Natnral History of Belbome. 
OalUvQf's Travels, and The Tale of a 

Tub. By Dean Swikt. 
The Rivals, School for Scandal, and other 

Plays by Richard Brinslby Sheridan. 
JLnecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwooo. 
Thomson's Seasons, illustrated. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Eoitioss op Novels by the Best Authors, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3.i. 6«l. each. 



The Grton Bird, ^..,,„ 

fly t.;ii ANT Alii.i:^ 



FhlUitla. 
Babylon 
Strange atopies. 
Beckoning Hand. 
In all Shu-tlflS. 



TheTentaorSltcm, 
For Maim lG*aSnke. 
The Dovirs D!fl. 
This Mortal CoiU 
The Croat Taboo. 



Br WUiI£IE COlililNA. 



l>UTiitirBsq'B Daughter* 
fty E«»M I> I.. ABNOiiH. 
Phra The Ph denl ct a n , , , , „ ^ ^ 
Hf Al. %.^ ^T- AIT BY W. 

Jl Fdlowf of Trinity. 

Ih KvT. **. IIAUIXO COITT.D. 

Red Sp(dci'. A^^i- . ^, , 

|£t W. nir!«lA?IT A J. Kit K. 
By Cfilia'B Arbovir. 



Ifo^lra of ThiildmiL, 
Ten ¥ear**Tena4it 



Ifly LUtle Girl 

CasQ of MrXucraft. 

Tills Son orVulcatv. 

Oolclfln BuUerflv. 

Eciidy-Monoy Hortiboy. 

With Hai'p and Crovni. 

Twaa In Trafalgar's Bay. 

Tiiti CUapl^iin of tha Fleet, _ 

All Soru and Condi t Ion b of Blea. 

The C^ipUlns' Room* 

All In a Garden Fitlr 

The World Went Very Well Than. 

Fop Faith and Freedam. 

Dorothy Forator. The Holy Rose, 

Uncle Jack* Jlrmorel of Lyon- 

ChJldrenolGlbcoD. e^ae« 

Hfipr Paaltis- St. Kathoflne'fl by 

Boll of fit. Paur.-:. tha Tower. 

To Call Her Mine. 

Br uobi:kt urt'itiAAiN* 

Tha Shsfcdow of the Swordi. 

A Child of Nature. 

The Martyrdom of Bladoline. 

Cod and the Man* I Tha How Abelard. 

Love Me for Eyer- Foiglovo Manor, 

Annan W ater» I Msute ; 1 the KHq e. 

Ma^ Htir of tlnnc 

Uy 114 1.1, CAf^K. 
The Shadow of a. Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. i Tha Deemster. 

ifioirr. A FKA!vcii:» coi^i^iivs. 

Trantmlgrivtioii. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

Blacksmith and Scholar, 

VUii^^t} Corned y« J You Ptity Me FiUm. 



The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
Law and the Lady 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebers Dau^ter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
•*I Say No." 
Little Hovels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain 
A R(]^tte*s Life« 
Blind Love. 



Armadale. 
After Dark. 
Ho Ifame. 
Antonina. I Basil 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Hy Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs? 
Haw Magdalen. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster's Dau^ter. 

By UIATT VUWm. 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By WlIililAin GVPIi^S. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By AliPHONSE BAtJBET. 
Tha Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By EBASiniJS BAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAltlES BE IVIII^I^E. 
A Castle in Spain. 

B7 J. liEITlI BERIVENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. I CIrce*8 Lovers* 

By BICK BONOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. 

By mrs. ANNIE EBWABBE9. 
Archie Lovell. 

Br G. iTlANTlIil^E VENN. 
The New Mistress. 

By PERCY FITZC1EB.%X.B. 
Fatal Zero. 

By R. B. FRAN€IIiEiON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. I King or Knave? 

Prcf.bySlrBABT£.E FRBRE. 
Pandurani Harl. 

By EDWARB ClABRBTT. 
The Capel Girls, 
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Tks Piccadillt (s/6) fiovrnt^—ecittiinud. 

B7 CMABI.FS GIBBOIV. 
B^bto Orajr. I Th* 6«ldeii Shaft. 

LoTlBg a DrwuB. lOfHI^DtlrM. 
Tba WUm%t 9t Um VonsI. 

B7 B. GI«AN¥II.I«B« 
Tha Lett HairaM. 
Tha Pouieker. 

Br THOMAS IIARDT. 
Usdar tha Oratawoad Trta. 

Br BBBT HABTB. 
JL Waif af tha Plaint. 
A Ward of tha Oaldan Oata. 
A Sappho of Grata Bprlodi. 
OoloBtl StarbotUa*t OlltBt; 

Br JVIilAN HAWrnOBlVB. 
Oarth. I Dmt. 

Elllea Qaantliu Fortiint*t Fool. 
Stbatdan Stroma. I Btatrix Randolph. 
DaTld Polndtxttr*! Dttapptanuiot. 
Tha Sptotra af tha Camtnu 

Br Mr A, IIB£.PS. 
lYEB da BlroB. 

Br ISAAC nENBBBSINV. 
Agatha Patft. 

Br Mra. AI^FRBB HUNT. 
Tht Ltadaa Oatket. | Salf-Condtmnad. 
That othar Ptnon. 

Br JBAN I2VQBIiOW. 
Patad tobaPraa. 

BrB. ASBB KINCk 
A Drawn Oania. 
••Tha Waarin^ of tht Orata.** 

Br HENBY MINOSIiBV. 
■umhar Stvtntatn. 

Br E. EiYNlV I.I1VT01V. 
Patricia Etmball. | lont. 
Undtr which Lord? Patton Oaraw. 
••My Laval ** I Sowing tha Wind. 

Tha AtontBMnt of Ltam Diiadat. 
Tht World Wtll Lott. 

Br HEIVBV W. I.U€Y. 
CUdton Fltyot. 

BrlJSTllV IHeCABTHY. 
Jl Pair SaxoB. | Donna Onlxotc 
Unity Rochford. Maid orAthtnc 
HIn Mlianthropt. lOamlola. 
Tha Watardala RtlghbOBia. 
My Entmy*! Daii|httr. 
Dtar Lady Dlidaln. 
Tht Comtt of a StaaoB. 

Br A<4NBS MACBOIVBIili. 
Oaaktr Couslna. 

By B. CHRISTIE miTBRAir. 
Llfa*8 Atonamcttt. | Val Straadc 
JoBaph*a Coat. Ha^rta. 

CoaS of Plra. | A Modal Pathar. 
Old Blaiar'a Hara. 
BythaOatoofthaSta. 
A Bit of Hnman Matnra. 
Plrat ParaoB SlBgalar. 

Cynic Portana. 

Tha Way of tha Wortd . 

By nrCBRAV dk HBBlHAlf. 
Tha Blahopa* Blbla. 
Paal JoBaa*8 Allaa. 

Bt ttCRlE IVISBBT. 
••BaU UpP* 



The PiccADiLLr (3/6) SorwtA—eomitmtBdm 

Br GBOBOBS OHlfBT. 
A WalrdOm. 

Bt Bin. OI^IPHANT. 
Whltaladlaa. 

Br OUIBA. 



Raid iB BoBdada. 

Strathraora. 

Ohaadot. 

Uadar Twa PU^l. 



OtcllOastlaBialBa*a 



TricotriB. I Pack. 
PoUt Parina. 
A Dog of Plandan. 
PaaoaraL I Slgna. 

■1 



Prlncaaa 
Ina. 



iapraz- 



TwoUttlaWaados 



In a WlBtar City. 

Ariadaa. 

Priaadahlp. 

Motha. l^tofliM. 

PlplatraUa. 

AVUIatfaOoanBBBa 

BlmbU I Wamda. 



Pi 

IB 

Othmar. | 
Oolldaroy. 



Syrtlik 



Br IHABQABBT A. PAUI*. 

OaBtia aad Slmpla. 

Br JANES PATN. 

Loat Sir Maatladbard. 

Laaa Black thaa Wa*ra PalataC 

A CoBfldantlal Adant. 

A Orapa from a Thorn. 

In Parll and Privation. 

Tha Myitary of Mlrbrldtfa. 

Tha Canon^i Ward. 



Waltar'a Word. 
By Proxy. 
Hldh Splrlta. 
Under One SooL 
Prom Exlla. 
Olow-worm Talaa. 
By E. €. 
Valantlna. I Tha PoralgBtra. 



TalkofthaTowik 
Holiday Taaka. 
Tha Barnt MIIIIor 
Tha Word and tha 

Will. 
Saany Storiaa. 
PRICB. 



Mra. Lancaatar^ ElyaL 

Br RICHARB PRTC7B. 
Mlia Maxwaira Affactlona. 

Br CHARIiES RE ABB. 

It la Havar Too Lata to Mand. 

Tha Doabla Marrlada. 

Lova Ma Uttia, Lava Ma LonS. 

Tha Clolatar aad tha Haarth. 

Tha Conroa of Troa Lova. 

Tha Aatoblodraphy af a TUafr 

Pot Toaraalf iB hit Plaaa. 

A Tarrlbia Tamptatlon. 

Sln^ahaart and Doablafeaa. 

Oood Storiaa of Man and aibar AatoMli, 

Hard Caah. Waadariad Halvw 

Pad WofflB^toa. A WoaiaB-Hatar 

ChrtaUaJohaatoBa. A SbnplttaB, 

Orllllth flanat. ^— 

Pool Play. 

A Ptrllona Saerat. 

By Hra. S. H. RIBBBI^IW 
Tht PriBct of Wala8*a Qaidan Partp< 
Wtlfd Storiaa. 

By F. W. BOBIlf MOM. 
WomtB ara Straadt. 
Tht Haada of Jnwnoa. 

By W. CliARK HITBSBIA. 
Ab Ocaaa Tradtdy. 

My ShtpnurtaXaalaa. 

Br JOHN SAVlfiniBS. 
Oay WaUrman. | Two DfasaMBb 
Bonad to tha Whoa). 
Tha Uoa tn tha Pstlb 



Tha JUt. 
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Thx Piccadilly (3/6) liovKha— continued, 
B7 KATHARINE SAIJNDERd. 

MaigftMt and BUiab«tli. 
Oldeoii*! Rook. I Heart Salva^ 
Tho aigtk Hills. I Sobastian. 

BrliUKE SKABP. 

la a Iteamor Chair. 

By HAWIiEY SMART. 

Without LoTO or Lloonoe. 

mr B. A. STBRNBAJLB. 

Tho Afghan Knlfo. 

By BBBTBLA TROIVAS. 

Frdbd Maiile. | Th« Violin-player. 
Br FRANCES E. TROIiliOPB. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anno Fumesa. | Mabel's Progress. 



Th« Piccadillt (3^) ftovKhs— continued. 

By ANTHONY TBOLIiOPE. 
Fran Frohmann. I Eept in the Dark.] 
Marion Fay. | Land-Leagoars. 

The Way We Live How. 
Mr. loarboroogh's Family. 
Br IVAN T&ROENIBFF, *€• 
Stories from Foreign Hovellits. 

By €• €. FBASER-TYTIiBR. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TTTIiER. 
The Bride's Pass. I Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. Burled Diamonds. 
The BlaekhalT Ghosts. 

By HARK TWAIN. 
The JUneriean Olaimant. 

Br J. S. WINTER. 
k Soldier's Children. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVEL& 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 



By ARTEIfllJS IVARB. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

Br EBHONR ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

Br HAllIII«TON AIRE. 

Oarr of Carrlyon. J Oonfldenoes. 

By HIABir AJLBKRT. 
Brooke Finohley's Daughter. 

By mr*. ALBXANRER. 
Mald,Wire,orWldowT| Valerie's Fate. 

By GRANT AliliEN. 
Btrange Stories. I The DevU's Die. 
Philislia. This Mortal CoiL 

Babylon. I In all Shades. 

The Bookonlng Hand. 
For Malmie's Bake. | Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 

By AliAN ST. AUBVN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. 

By Rer. S. RARING OOIJIjR. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

By FRANK RARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death. 
The Bin of Olga Zassoulleh. 
RySHEIiSIiE V REAI7CUAIVIP. 
Crantley Orange. 



ThUSonofVtilc*!!* 
My LiUle Girl. 
CnisaorMf.Lucraftp 



By Cella^ii Arbour. 

Konk* of Thilema. 

The Seam.v Side. 

Ten YeikFi' Teaant. 



Golden Butterfly 
Roftdy Money Morttboy 
Wlih Harp and Crown. 
Twai in trifulgar** Bay. 
Ihe Chaplain of the Fleat, 

Dorothy Formter, I Uncle Jack. 

Children ofGEbeon. I Harr PauJui, 

All Soru uid GondUlons of Msiu 

The Oaptains* Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

The World Went Very WtU ThOb 

For Faith and Freedom. 

To OaU Her Mine. 

The BeU of St. Paid*li 

TlM Holy Soi«. 



my FRERERICK ROYI«R. 

Camp Botes. | BaTage Life. 

Chronioles of Bo-man's Land. 

R7RRET HARTB. 

Flip. I Oallfomlan BtoHei. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Lnok of Roaring Oamp. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

ByHAROIiR RRYDOES. 

Onele Bam at Home. 

Rr RORERT RVCHAIVAN. 



The Shadow of the 

Sword. 
A Child of nature. 
God and the Han. 
LoTO He for Bver. 
Foxglove Hanor. 
The Hi 



The Hartyrdom of 

Hadeline. 
Annan Water. 
The Bew Abelard. 
Hatt. 

. The Heirof Unne. 

aster of the Hine. 



Ry HAJLli GAME. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Ry C«nini«Bder CAMEROIV. 
The Cruise of the <«BIael( Prinoe.** 
Ry Mrs. liOlTETT CAJHEROIV. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliets Guardian. 

Ry AVSTIN €A.ARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

Ry Hra. AR€HER ClilVE. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

Ry nACIiARBlV CORRAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

Ry €. AliliSTON €01iI«INS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

RIORT. Sc FRA1V€BS €OIiI«IIVS. 
Sweet Anne Psge. ITranMnlgraUon. 
From Hldnlght to Hidni|0it. 
A Fight Witt Fortune. 

— y. I YiUarfe Com. 

sclJSSr'"^* 



Sweet and Twenty, 
Frances. 
Blacksmith SBd 



Comedy. 

— ral84i 
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Two-SiiiLLiNo Novels— coii/uftf«4. 

AtUT Dark, v/oTHan In WEUte. 

Ro IfamA* TSie Moonntan'O. 

AnionlJiA. I B«.»tL Kan and Wife, 

HJtlfl EVJifl Seek. Poor Mi4s Fiitcb» 

TTlQ Dead Btcr^t* The Fallon Lc*;xvAS. 

Vlmicr liira? The Black l^ohz. 

Ifow MagflAlflfi* HfiArt and Sc^onfiB* 

Tho Prose n Deap-. | **l Ssty Mo/* 

La-w untl the Lady. The £?M Qsnrua* 

Tho Two T}fiat^ni«s« LUUe Novell. 

Maumtod HoUI. Legncy ot CMn* 

A Ro£u«'a ljtf«. BlLod Lov«. 

11 r 1^1 . J . f ^o r. f I V DO i:n. 

£v«ry tneh a Soldier. 

LeOi ' Pe^uI FosLer's Daii^htar, 

Ht «\ rii^ItlCR T Cli^i>I14KlC. 
Prophet Qt ihiiilrc^i Smoky Mou mains. 

By WIIiULAitl CYPJLBS. 
Hearti of Gold. 

By AI.PIIONSE PAITBKT. 
The Ev&n]S6llBt; or. Port Balvatlon. 

By JAIfiKfS BB SUI^B. 
A OaiUo 111 Spain. 

By J. I^BITH BEBWENT. 
Our Lady of Tean. f Gtrte*ii Lowen. 
By CHABIiES BICKBIVA. 
Bkotchei by Box. I OllTor Twist. 
PickwtGk Fap«n. | Hiotaolat Hickloby. 

By BICK. BBNaVAIV. 
the Mftn-Hunter. I Caught at i^aitl 
TraAked and Taken. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
The Hui from lanchester. 
k DetectlTe*i Triumphs. 
In the Grip of the Law. 

CONAir BOYI^B, and othcn. 
Btrange Secrets. 

By nvm. ANHriB KBITARBES. 
A Point of Honour. | Avohle Lovefl. 

By M. ll'BTnAl!ri.iBl»WABB«. 
Felicia. t Uity. 

By BBWABB BCmiiBflTON. 
Boxy* 

By PEBCV FlTaKC^BjaAIA. 
Bella Donna. 1 Polly. . 

never Fortfotten. I Fatal Kero. 
The Seoond Mrs. TlUotson. 
Bevmty-m Brooke BMrieU 
The Lady pf Brantpme. • ■ 
AliBANY BB FOIVBtJlIVIIirB. 
filthy Lucre. 

By B. £« EBANCUiliOiV. 
Olympla. | Queen Cqphetua. 

One by One. I King or Knave? 

4 Beal Queen. | lomanees of Law. 

By HAROIiB PBBBBBICK. 
8eth*B BroYher*s WlfJ&T 
Yhe Lavton GirL 

f ref.by Mr BA^TIill FBBBB. 
FanduraniS HacU 



Two-Shillxno fJoyKLs-^-conh$Mud. 

By UAlTi TUMHrBMjMu 
one of Two. 

Br EBWARD C^AitnflTT. 

Tho CnpcJ Glrl9, 

Itr €IIAiI£.E» orBiiQ:^. 

Robin Ofay* , in Ifonojp ^onO. 

Fill icy FrM. ' Flower of ForttU 

For LiiGk at Gold, Brats of Vanrov. 



Tho Oold^n Sbmft. 
Of HS^h De>Jroe. 
MCcid &nd Stream, 
Loving B Dr^iiJi^. 
A Ma-Til Knot. 
Heart's D&UgUU 
aiood-VToney. 



9£S^ 



Whnt villi tUa 

World Say? 
In Love and War. 
Far tha King. 
In Pjxstures Oresn* 

XUAen or Meadow* 
Heart's Pro hi em. 
The Dead Heart. 

By WII.IilAJIl'OtIi]lKBT. 
Dr. Austln*s Guests. J James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Hountaln. 

Tha Lost Hairesft. 

Br iit::^B¥ f^HFrvii.i*E. 

A Kobro Woman* I Kfkanar. 

Hf juEtn iiiuiti:rtTO^. 

BrLEPlon'& EayoT)* I Country Lack. 

ilr AIVUItKW UAJ^I^IBAV. 
Every D&y Papar** 

Hy Lmlr 111 trCTS IIABBV. 
Paul Wynter'i SiMylDo*. 

II Y TttOItlAfii IIAJXBY, 
tJndfir th« Green vfood Tr«e« 
Kv .I.BURlfICK HAKWOOB. 
Thfl Tenth Earh 

l£v Jl l.iAN IlA%%1IIOit.'Nr\ 
Garth. \ mfit^fHAmn, Btrome. 

ElUoe Questlii. 
Fortune's FooL 
Hiss Oado^a. 

David Polndexter!s Dlsappiianuioe« 
The Bpeeti« of the Camepa.. . 

By Sir ARTlklJB.VBIiPa. 

Ivah de Blron. - - 

By HBNBV VUe-ftnAN. 

A Leading. Lady. 

By IXIre. €A80B]b V^BIT. 

The Lover's Creed. . 
nr Hthk'OBOirOB HO.OPBB. 

The House of RAby. ' . 

ByTIdHE nOPBJNS. 

Twlxt Love and Oul^. 

By Rlrs. AJDFR:KB ttfTNT. 
Thomicroft's Model. .1 flcIfOondenned, 
That Other Person. . I Lea<|An Oasket. 

By «fttAN IKGtJLQW. 
Fat0d to be Free. 

By BLARBIBTV JAY 
The Dark OoUeen. . 
The Queen of Oonnaught. 

By IHABK KBRSHAW. 
Colonial Fact9 and Flotloif s, 

" By B; ASHB KINO. 
A Drawn Game; t PasalMi's Slavtt. 
««The Wearing of the Oreafl^" 
Bell Barry» - * 



Beatrix Randolph* 
Love-»or a lame. 
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Two-Shilling Novsi^s—continugd. 
Wtr HENRY KINGSL.EY. 

•akihott Castle. 

wtr JOHN revs. 

The Lindsays. 

Br K. I.YNN 1.1 NTON. 

Patricia Kemball.. Pastoo Oarew. 

World Well Lost. *«My Uver* 

Under which Lord? lone. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

JJIth a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

lowing the Wind. 

Oldeon Fleyce. 

Br JUSTIN JTIcCARTHV. 

?i ''i**' 5"i??' ^ I ^nn* Quixote. 

LlnleyRochford. Maid orithens. 

Miss lIlsanttiroDe. Camlola. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Nelghboun. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

The Comet of a Season. 

By AONEM IVlAGHONBIil^ 

Qnaker Cousins. 

K^I9\'**^E »• MACaUOIB. 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Bose. 

«v J^^ y"- ^' MAI.I.OCK. 

The Hew Republic. 

By FjLOBKNCE I?1ARRYAT. 

Open I Sesame t | PighUng the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Written In Fire. 

„ .. By J. ITIASTERIflAN. 

Haifa-dozen Daughters. 

By BBANpSR JUATTHEWS. 

A Seoret of the Sea. 

Touch and 60. | Mr. Dorllllon, 
By iriw. IVIOI.B9WORTH. 

Hathereonrt Rectory. 

•* . "iTr'f- ■*• '^trBBOCK. 

Stories Weird and WonderftU. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 

w^^Rl £I1RI«ITIB IflVRRAY. 

A Model FUthAtw [ Old Blazer's Hero. 
Joseph's Coat. Hearts. 

■ r i# ?*P*^' • ^^^^ Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement. 
By the Oate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 

ByjTIlJnttAY and HBR.TIAN. 

One Traveller Returns. ■•^^a^* 

Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Bishops' Bible. 

By HENRY HIIJRRAY. 

A «arat 9f Bluff. — »^ ■ . 

•u «3r Ar.ItJE 0<HANf.ON. 

The Unforeseen. | Ghanoe? or Fate? 
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f wo-ShiLlino f^ovE.Ls—continurd 
n ^^y GEOBOES OHNET. 
AwSfrdGlfl*"- l**-^""^'-- 
By'lVIre. Ot^IPHANT. 

WhlteladloB. I The Prim«i Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in EnglandT 

Br iVIrs. ROBERT 0*REll.t<Y. 

Phoebe's Fortunes. 

5SJIw ••°'**^«' I Two Little Wooden 
Btrathmore, Shoes, 

Undpr Two Piftgi, i MotliB. *^ 
'""^^'^ ' PltJ^triillo. 



THcoiHn. 

Folle FEirltip. 

A Dog of Flftndeps* 

Pa 5 card. 

^rince^a ITaprax- 

In a WIntnrClty. 
Ariadne, 



Com- 



Bintbf, 

Wanda- 

FiftacoM, 

In Maremmii. 

Othraur, 

GtiDdcroy* 

Byrilfi, 

Ou;da"8 WJitdom. 
WjL,ftndPathoi. 

Gflntlfl anil Slm|>le* -»t.i^ 

By J AH KM PAVrV, 

BcntlnckXTiuor, 1 £300 licward. 



Marine Kfliltieitag. 
Hlfk Abbey* 
By ppoxy. 
Under Oft Roof. 
Hl^h Sphlta. 

From Esfiie, 
For Cash Only, 
Kit, 
TheCanon'sWuFd 

h^'m^**^ the Town. 
H olid Ay Tasks, 



Murphv'3 Maaier. 
A County FftmUy, 
At Her Mercy, 
Cecira Tpyst, 
ClylTELrrtBofClrfTe, 
Foat*r Hrotheri. 
Found Dead. 
peet of Husbands. 
Wfi^itera Word, 

FAlIfin F^rtunoa. 
Humorous StorleE, . « 
Loat Sir Wr\ssEngbopd. 
ft Perfect Treasure, 
A WcLrtjanB Vengeance, 

What He C03: Hot. 

Owenrf&nTie's ttrirvegt, 

Liko FaUiep, Like Son^ 

Married Beiiflaih Him, 

Hot Woocti, but Won, 

Lesji Bl^ck tlmn Wt^jo Painted.. 

Sdiho Private Vl^wa, 
A Gt'apB from a. Tuoi-rs, 
Clow worm Taifis, 

The Word trnid thu will* 

Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. POB, 

The Mystery of Marie fiotfet 

Kf"iSS5;«.... b1,^' '"-*••». 

Gerald. 
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Two-Shillino Hovels— continued. 

It U KsTcr Teo LaU l« BteacLp 

ChrLfltlA Jdhniion«. 

Put Voursotr in Hit PJm»- 

thfi DotibU MiLrrlngft* 

Lov« M« LItUa, Lo¥« Ma Lonf. 

Thfl Cloliter &nd Ihft He&rUl. 

Th« Courifl of Tmo L«v«, 

A Terrible Temptation, 

Tli« Wuidflrlnj Heir. 

ilafl«li«»rt and [>aub1e(te«fl. 

flood itorkv of M«n And ottinr JLnlmAlt. 

HEkrd CaBh. A Simp]«t«n. 

Pag WolDn^tort, Readlana. 

OrVlBth QRiint, A WomajiHater. 

Fool PUy. Tti4 JitL 

A F«rll«tu SflcreC. 

Br nin. J. n. biddbi^i^ 

W«lrd BloriM. | Fairy Water. 
Her Mother't Darllii|. 
Prlooo of WalM*s flardaii Party. 
The Uotohabited Home. 
The Myitery In Palaee Gardeoe. 
By V. W. BOBINSOIV. 
Women are BtranjCe. 
The Hands of Jutflee. 

By JAIflEli BUNCIIHAIV. 
Skippers and Bhellbaoks. 
Oraoe Balmaign*s BwoeihearC 
Sehools and Beholars. 

By W. CliABK RITS8BliI«. 
loiind the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo*k*sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyade to the Cape. 
A Book for the Haramook. 
The Mystery of the •« Ocean Star." 
The Bomanoe of Jenny Harlowe. 



Tradedy. 

ate Lou' 



My Shipmate Louise. 
GEOBOE ArOlJSTUS SAIiA. 

Oaslldht and Daylldht. 

By SOnn SAtnVBEBS. 

Ony Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 

The Uon In the Path. 

By KATHARINE liAlJIVBBBS. 

Joan Merrywaather. I Heart Salvage. 
The High M lUs. | Sebastian. 
Maitfaret and Elisabeth. 

By OEOROB B« SlUIIf. 
Rodves and Vadabonds. 
The BlnH o* Befls. 
Mary Janets Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. i Dramas of Llllk 
Tlnkletop*s Crfme. 
Zeph : A Circus Story. 

By ABTHIJB SKBTCnLET. 
A Match In the Dark. 

By HAWI.KY MlflABT. 
Without Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPBIOHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

The Golden Hoop. I By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked, Ac. | Back to Ufe. 



Two-Shillino Novels— ^OfflifiMd. 

By B. A. HTBBNBAI^E. 
The Afifhan Knife. 

By B. EiOVIS STETElVSOlt. 
Hew Arabian HMHlts. | Prince Otto. 
BY BEBTHA TnOMAti. 
Cresslda. | Proud Malsle. 

The VloUn-player. 

By UTAIiTBB THOBHTBUBV. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Be-told. 

T. ABOIiPBraJS TBOIJLOPB. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. BI^EANOR TBOI^IiOPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Fnmess. | Mabel's Predress* 

By Airrnoivir tboi«m>pe. 

Fran Frohmann. ( Kept in the Dark* 

Marion Fay. [John Caldldate. 

The Way We Uve How. 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarboroudh*s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Uon of Graapere. 

By J. T. TBOWBRIBGB. 

Fameirs Folly. 
By IVAIV TUBOEIVIEFF, *c 

Stories from Foreldn Novelists. 
By IflABK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on the ContiAeBC. 

The Glided Age. 

Mark Twala*s Sketches. 

Tom Sawyer. { A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the pauper. 

By C. C. FRASEB-TVTIiBR. 
MUtress Judith. 

Bt SABAH TYTI^BB. 



The Bride's Pass. Hobleese Obllda 
Burled Diamonds. Disappeared. 
Saint Mungo'sClty. Huduenot Family^ 
Lady Bell. BlackhaU Qhoeta. 

What She Came Throuipu 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Cltoyenne Jaqneline. 
By mire. F. H. WIEililAIBSOlf. 

A Child Widow. 

Br J. 9. WlfllTKR. 
Cavalry Life. | Bedlmental LatfendB. 

By H. F. WOOB. 
The Passeoder from Scotland Tard* 
The EndUshman of the Bne Cai&« 

By I«ady WOOB. 
Sabina. 

GEA.1A PARKER WOOJLl^KT. 
Bachel Armstrong; or. Love & Tkeolo«j 

By BBnVNB YATBl*. 
The Forlorn Hope. 1 Land at LaAW 
Castaway. 
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